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THE DRYAD. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








’TIs my pleasure not to know 

Much of mortal joy or pain ; 
Blithely through my life I go 

With playful fancies in my brain. 
A furtive creature, wild and shy, 
I may not meet a mortal eye. 
In dersest woods alone I lurk 
To watch the building birds at work. 
Like a free, fantastic elf, 

[ weave my hair with berries red: 
Trip and frolic by myself, 

And mock the singers overhead. 


I used to be a thing of bliss; 

I knew no other life than this ; 

But on a day, a golden day, 

I found a mortal far astray. 

I heard his footfall on the grass, 

And held my breath till he should pass. 
He had a free and rustic grace, 

An agile frame, a swarthy face; 

His coat was green, his cap was red, 
His black locks tangled round his head. 
I deemed him, as he loitered by, 
Almost as beautiful as I. 


He paused within an open glade, 

And many a solemn word he said; 

And ever, when he ceased to speak, 

Large tear-drops trickled down his cheek. 
His eyes gazed upward through the air; 

I looked, but there was nothing there. 

He raised his arms, hand clasped in hand— 
His words I could not understand— 

Then sighed and smiled, and so was gone. 
’Twas there I learned I was alone! 


When young birds chirp themselves to 
sleep, 

I sometimes wish that I could weep; 

I sit me down upon a stone 

And feel that Iam all alone; 

I rest my cheek upon my hands 

And sigh, but nothing understands ; 

I sing—my very songs are sad! 

Pewould [ ne’er had seen the lad. 

Ah me, I feel what must be pain; 

Would I might see the lad again! 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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THE CANTATRICE. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 








A DAUGHTER of the gods, she sang 
Of glory, love and art 

In godlike notes, o’er marble lips, 
And from a marble heart. 


Oh! Memnon statue! Could I woo, 
And wed, and make her mine, 
I’d break her queenly heart—and then 
Her song would be divine. 
KANSAS CITY. 
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THE INALIENABLE BOND. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 








WHAT is the best a friend can be 

To any soul, to you or me ? 

Not only shelter, comfort, rest— 
Inmost refreshment unexpressed; 
Not only a beloved guide 

To thread life’s labyrinth at our side, 
Or with love’s torch lead on before ; 
Tho these be much, there yet is more. 


The best friend is an atmosphere 

Warm with all inspirations dear, 

Wherein we breathe the large, free breath 
Of life that hath no taint of death. 

Our friend is au unconscious part 

Of every true beat of our heart ; 

A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God’s health, that keeps the world alive. 





The best friend is horizon, too, 

Lifting unseen things into view, 

And widening every petty claim 

Till lost in some sublimer aim ; 

Blending all barriers in the great 

Infinities that round us wait. 

Friendship is an eternity 

Where soul with soul walks, heavenly free. 


Can friend lose friend? Believe it not ! 
The tissue whereof life is wrought, 
Weaving the separate into one, 

Nor end hath, nor beginning ; spun 
From subtle threads of destiny, 

Finer than thought of man can see. 
God takes not back his gifts divine ; 
While thy soul lives, thy friend is thine. 


If but one friend have crossed thy way, 
Once only, in thy mortal day; 
If only once life’s best surprise 
Has opened on thy human eyes, 
Ingrate thou wert, indeed, if thou 
Didst not in that rare presence bow ; 
And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 
Speak softlier the dear name of God. 

BEeVERLY, MASS. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 








MY acquaintance with the beloved and 
honored Col. George L. Perkins, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., covers the decade from his 
ninetieth to his one hundredth birthday, 
and has been to me a delightful friend- 
ship. I cannot help feeling that great 
injustice is done to the dear old man by 
the impression that his main title to the 
general respect is the mere arithmetical 
fact of his hundred years. He is much 
more to be honored as one who, by the 
gentle kindliness, the gracious dignity 
and stedfast faithfulness of his life, is 
worthy to live another hundred. 

But the mere fact of his vigorous age 
has a lesson in-it with which I have often 
rallied the courage of a young invalid, 
when (as the event has proved) a rally of 
the courage was the condition of recov- 
ered health and prolonged happiness and 
usefulness 

When the now stately and graceful old 
man was an overgrown youth of twenty- 
three years aud of six feet and two inches, 
he was brought with tender care from 
Norwich to New London, and taken in 
the arms of his servant aboard a ship 


bound for Brazil, a wasted and almost, 


hopeless consumptive. It was thought 
by some that the voyage to the tropics 
might possibly have the effect to check 
the progress of the disease, and add a few 
years to the young man’s life. ‘I was 
gone just twelve months,” says the colo- 
nel, ‘‘and returning, I landed on the 
Battery at New York on the morning of 
the day that war was declared against 
Great Britain in 1812. And when I step- 


ped ashore, I felt as if I could jump over 
any tree on the Battery. And I have 


gone on jumping ever since.” 


That is the way the story always winds 
up. For it is one great merit of the colo- 
nel’s stories that the experience of a hun- 


dred years has taught him just how they 
ought to be told, and when he has got 
them into good shape, he does not vary 
them from a mere frivolous love of change. 
They are all good stories, reaching back 


with pleasant, authentic reminiscence 


into the young years of the century, and 
bearing this note of authenticity that they 


do not vary and grow in the telling. His 


twice-told tales are never tedious. We 
who love him are wholly agreed with the 
colunel that if a story is worth telling 
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once, it is worth telling twice; and we 
should resent, as we should resent the 
tampering with our Watts or our Shake- 
speare,any attempt to improve these anec- 
dotes, that would disturb our confident 
anticipation of the point where the grav- 
ity of the narrator’s face will begin to re- 
lax into a benignant smile, and that other 
point, just a little later, where the laugh 
comes in, all around the table. 

Our colonel is not averse to a humorous 
allusion to his advanced years, tho it is 
well known how he turned the point of 
scme one’s solemn attempt to lecture him 
on the brevity of his remaining life, by 
referring to the statistical tables in proof 
that ninety-eight is an exceptionally 
healthy age; ‘‘ you will find that very few 
people die at the age of ninety-eight.” If 
you get him in a confidential mood, and 
satisfy him that you are not a newspaper- 
reporter, he will perhaps take you to his 
pigeon-hole desk by the sitting-room win- 
dow, and take out a file of letters, and 
say: ‘‘ Look here; I want to show you the 
letter I wrote to my namesake, Dr. Per- 
kins, the other day, when I called him in 
to prescribe for me.” Theletter ought to 
go into the ‘“* Complete American Letter- 
Writer.” It was a kindly and affectionate 
warning to the new doctor that the place 
to which he invited him—of attending 
physician to the colonel—was a place of 
great personal hazard. It mentioned by 
name his successive medical attendants, 
and pointed to the appalling fact that not 
one of them survived. And now if Dr, 
Perkins was willing to take his life in his 
hand and step into the ‘imminent, 
deadly” vacancy, he would do it swo peri- 
culo, and not unwarned, 

The really valuable lesson taught to us 
by this beautiful transformation of the 
consumptive boy to the incomparable old 
man who has outlived by a score of years 
the generation that predicted and pitied 
his inevitable decline, is the lesson how 
much less important is a sturdy constitu- 
tion than a good habit of taking care of 
one’s self. It sounds like a paradox, but 
it is doubtlesst true, thatthe early experi- 
ence of pulmonary disease had much to 
do with the long life that has followed. 
Iremember, many years ago, hearing a 
conversation among the missionaries at 
Beirfit, to the effect that the big, strong, 
tough men that came out with confidence 
that they would show themselves a match 
for the climate, were generally the first 
to succumb to it; while the men who 
lasted, were the delicate men who by 
some experience of infirmity had learned 
the importance of caution. Let life in- 
surance companies take notice. Likewise 
missionary societies. 

It would be well if our boys would lay 
the lessun to heart; but of course they 
will not. Every boy is born into the 
world with the innate idea that he is 
quite exceptional in his physiological 
structure—that things which are bad for 
everybody else have no effect at all upon 
him. It takes aserious pulmonary attack 
or its equivalent to take the innate idea 
outof him; after which his chances of 
life and health are much improved. It is 
a necessity like vaccination. 

It was opportune that the young con- 
valescent should land at New York at the 
opening of the War of 1812. That im- 
portant point in the coast defense, New 
London, had much use for an active and 
intelligent young fellow who was ready 
to serve his country. With all his treas- 
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use of reminiscences of those days, full 
of bright and humorous strokes, I doubt 
if any man ever heard Colonel Perkins 
boast of his patriotic services; andnoone . 
ever accused him of pension-grabbing. 
But the sturdiest pension-reformer of us 
all never thought of grudging the veter- 
an the added comfort to his old age, when 
some friends of his, without suggestion 
from him, filed a claim in his behalf, 
which brought him a monthly allowance 
and a comfortable accumulation of ar- 
rearages which he had never thought of - 
applying for himself—recognition of serv- 
ices rendered three-quarters of a century 
ago. 

In 1861, when,in the darkest hour of 
the leaguer of Washington, Governor 
Buckingham looked about him at Nor- 
wich for some one to intrust with the 
difficult and hazardous task of getting 
dispatches through to President Lincoln, 
he pitched upon an old soldier of the War 
of 1812, who to the vigor and endurance 
of a young man united the experience 
and dignity of threescore years and ten. 
Colonel Perkins is the witness who tells 
of an incident which occurred when he 
was in the tent of General Butler con- 
sulting how best to get to the Capital. 
There came in a newspaper man who 
seemed unduly concerned about his own 
personal comfort. ‘‘ But, General,” said 
he, ‘“‘I don’t see where T am going to 
sleep.” The kind-hearted general turned 
upon Our Own Correspondent the raking 
cross-fire of his eyes and roared at him: 
‘*Do you take me for the chambermaid of 
this post ?” 

We shall lose something which we 
ought not to lose of materials for history, 
unless some competent person takes it in 
hand to write down the remembrances of 
a hundred years from the lips of our dear 
old friend. I suggested to him once that 
he should bring outan annotated edition 
of the writings of Major Jack Downing, 
who was the Petroleum V. Nasby of sixty 
years ago. At once he responded with 
recollections of his personal acquaintance 
with the author, and of the impression 
which these papers made on the current 
politicsof the time. There are few points 
in the local history of the century on 
which he would not have interesting 
facts to contribute. 

It is not quite fair to speak of this nota- 
ble instance of longevity as due only to 
good habits. Heredity has doubtless 
something to do with it. In our part of 
Connecticut two families have been dis- 
tinguished in this way—the Notts and the 
Perkinses. Old Parsor Nott, of Franklin, 
brother of President Eliphalet, lived into 
the hundreds; but, unlike our venerable 
friend, his later years were marked by 
loss of faculties, especially of memory, 
insomuch that at a certain wedding, when 
the service got to running on to an un- 
reasonable length, his daughter had to 
pluck him by the coat-tail and say: 
‘*'Fhat’ll do, Father; you’ve married them 
three times already.” The air of Frank- 
lin is fragrant with like memories of the 
aged saint. It was somewhat earlier in 
his career that he drove down to Norwich 
in his ‘‘ shay,” and seeing a brisk-looking 
person on the sidewalk, asked him, in his 
tremulous old voiee: ‘Can you tell me 
where Jones the tailor’s is?” 

“‘Jones? Why, can’t you read the sign 
right before your nose? Right there.” 





‘* Young man,” said the parson, with a 
reproachful tone, ‘‘ when you are as old 
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as Iam, you may not be able to read the 
signs as glibly as you do now!” 

** Well, how old are you then?’ 

**T am (slowly and impressively) nine- 
ty-eight years and five months old.” 

**Oh, is that all?’ said the brisk person; 
**T was a hundred and one, last grass.” 

‘*What might your name be?” 

** Perkins.” 

‘Oh, I might have known it,” said the 
sage of Franklin, with an aggrieved and 
offended air. ‘* Just like them Parkinses, 
They never die.” 

But the Perkins of this story was one 
or two degrees removed in kindred from 
our centenarian of to-day. 

My own remembrance of Colonel Per- 
kins is as of a most dear and constant 
friend, faithful and true beyond most 
others. 

We are ready to excuse a failure of 
memory in the aged. But no one ever 
has occasion to pardon him for for- 
getting afriend. Younger men forget, 
and he remembers—God bless him! 

We commonly remember our friends 
best as in some characteristic attitude or 
association. It will be easiest for me to 
remember Colonel Perkins as surrounded 
with a groupof children. My own little 
girls cannot forget, as long as they live, 
how he wooed and won their hearts at our 
first coming to Norwich; and the effigy 
of Santa Claus, stuffed with sugar-plums, 
which he had set up with elaborate mys- 
tery, beside the Christmas chimney, re- 
mains with us asa memorial of him. I 
met him one day on a back street, where 
a hand-organ had been playing to a group 
of children; and he told me he had just 
been listening to the hand-organ with 
the children. ‘‘i said to them,” says the 
colonel, ‘‘I suppose you would like to see 
me dance a hornpipe, wouldn’t you? 
They said they would; so 1 danced them 
a hornpipe, and I think they enjoyed 
n.” 

Dear old gentleman! To be a hundred 
years old is not half so wonderful as to 
have carried forward into this venerable 
age the sweetness and simplicity of a little 
child. ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven!” 

NORWICH, CONN. 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION AS IT CON- 
FRONTS THE VOTER. 








BY PROF. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 
O¥ THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





From the beginning of civilized govern- 
ment on this continent it bas been assumed 
that it was right and necessary for the State 
to take some sort of oversight of the indus- 
trial development of the people, and to 
act asa co-ordinating power in securing 
variety of industries. In some colonies 
this was done in one way, in others in 
another. In Virginia premiums were 
erected into a system. In Massachusetts 
the business of spinning was made a legal 
duty for the women of the colony, and 
whoever failed to comply with the re- 
quirement as to amount was to be fined 
by the selectmen. At the same time 
blood-sheep were imported by the Propri- 
etory Company and sold to the co!onists at 
cost; and exemption from taxation was 
promised to those who set up iron works 
in this and other New England colonies. 
In Pennsylvania fairs for the sale of man- 
ufactures were held, prizes offered, and 
special advantages extended to those im- 
migrants who brought new industries 
with them. The notion that nothing was 
needed but to leave all things to the 
private interest of individuals, and to 
drift along so far as collective action was 
concerned, was not entertained by any of 
the founders of the American nation. 

If they had entertained that notion, it 
would have found a sharp corrective in 
the experience of the War for Indepen- 
dence. It was found that the policy of 
promoting the manufactures of the coun- 
try had not been pursued with half the 
vigor that was required. There was not 
the means to fit out an army. The shops 
of Philadelphia were stripped of their 
awrings to make tents, and twice the 
women of the city searched their house- 
hold store of blankets, to send all they 
could spare to the army. Yet'the patriot- 





ic forces were handicapped from first to 
last by the want of proper clothing and 
other equipments, and when 20,000 pairs 
of shoes were wanted for the army at 
Saratoga, only 2,500 could be obtained for 
them. 

The American people came out of that 
war with a strong conviction of the need 
of manufactures, but they were so 
cramped by the ramshackle character of 
their government that they came near 
losing those they had built up under the 
necessities of thestruggle. They adopted 
the Constitution, Fisher Ames says, as 
much to secure a government that could 
deal with this question as from any other 
consideration. But it still was the age of 
homespun, and the first tariffs covered 
very few articles. The consequences of 
this were felt in the second war with 
Great Britain, when again there was not 
the means to fit out an army, and the Sec- 
retary of War had to buy English blank- 
etsonthesly. But during that war the 
factory system of the United States arose 
to supply the needs of the country, after 
the cessation of peaceful intercourse with 
the country on which it depended for 
manufactures. The nation formed the 
purpose not to allow that system to be 
crushed by foreign competition from any 
quarter, and expressed this purpose in the 
tariffs of 1816, 1824 and 1828. Twicesince 
that date, under the attractive influence 
of Free Trade theories, the country has 
swung away from the protective policy. 
Twice, also, under the sharp lessons of 
experience, it has come back to Protec- 
tion. The present era, 1861-’88, is the 
longest of persistence in any kind of 
policy. 

We now are asked to try Free Tradea 
third time. We are told, indeed, that 
the Mills Revenue Bill is not a Free Trade 
measure, and Mr. Cleveland objects to be- 
ing called a Free Trader. It is true that the 
bill does not enact Free Trade along the 
whole line of our protected industries; 
but it puts the products of some of the 
most important absolutely upon the free 
list, and it reduces the duties upon a 
much greater number below the protect- 
ive level. And the bill is a feeler, nota 
fivality. Its approval at the polls next 
November would be pleaded, and not un- 
justly, as evidence that the American 
people wish to move in that direction. 
He who votes for the Mills Bill this year 
votes by implication for a series of such 
bills, until we have achieved that ‘en- 
tire destruction of the protective system,” 
which Mr. Watterson told his neighbors 
two months back was the ideal of his 
party. 

The Irishman who was confessiug to a 
theft of turf, was asked by the priest how 
much he had taken. ‘ Indeed, Father, 
you may as well say the whole stack. for 
I’m going back to-night for the rest.” So, 
our revenue reformers may as well con- 
fess to hostile designs upon the whole pro- 
tective system, as Mr. Watterson does; for 
they ‘‘ are going back for the rest,” if they 
can re-elect Mr. Cleveland. That victory 
would fasten the hold of the Free Trade 
leaders upon the Democratic Party, and 
would be claimed at once as a victory for 
Free Trade by newspapers and orators 
who now are very chary of that term, and 
who would nearly as soon be called Free 
Lovers as Free Traders. So, in 1884, we 
heard that Free Trade was not an issue of 
the election; but right after it came a 
Brooklyn dinner to Messrs. Carlisle, Hurd 
and Morrison, at which it was announced 
that Free Trade had won a grand victory. 

It is, therefore, an issue between Free 
Trade and Protection that the American 
people have before them this time. And 
it is a proposal to set aside Protection and 
substitute Free Trade. This is an impor- 
tant point against Free Trade proposals. 
If we were at the point of choosing a 
policy without ever having adopted either, 
there would be no presumption against 
either. When we have built up a great 
system of industries by one policy, even 
tho it were the wrong one, there is a 
presumption in favor of going on as we 
began, rather than attempting a change 
that might be ruinous to what we have 
got. There are cases where a blunder 
well stuck to is better than an inopportune 
shift fromit to a better course. As Colo- 





nel Grosvenor says: if a man starts from 
Chicago to go to London by way of San 
Francisco, it still may be time to bid him 
take the other direction when he has 
reached the Pacific Coast, but hardly as 
he is getting through the Suez Canal. 
And this consideration is the weightier in 
this case as the inconveniences which at- 
tend the adoption of a protective policy 
are greatest at the outset, when profits 
and prices are high because there has not 
been time to improve production by ex- 
perience in the producers, and to cheapen 
it by the increase of home competition. 
Even on Free Trade principles it may be 
quite right to go on as we have begun, 
altho it was wrong to begin. 

That the abandonment of Protection at 
this time will revolutionize the conditions 
of industry in America, nobody whose 
opinion is worth hearing has a doubt, 
Upon whom is the new strain to fall? 
The manufacturers for the past fifteen 
years, with one brief interval excepted, 
have been making very slight profits. In 
some great branches of industry they have 
made none at all. They cannot stand any 
great reductionin their share of the joint- 
earrings of capital and labor, without go- 
ing to the wall. Perhaps, as after the 
War of 1812, those who buy their facto- 
ries of the sheriff may be able to resume 
the businessin view of the cheapness with 
which they got the plant; but that is not 
a desirable kind of continuity. 

It is upon American labor that the re- 
duction in the cost of production must 
fall; that is the line of least resistance, 
since a reduction of profits in most lines of 
production is a simple impossibility. Our 
manufacturers are paying about $1,500,- 
000,000 a yearforlabor. At English rates 
they will pay about $813,000,000 for the 
same amount of labor, and its purchasing 
power will be increased $913.000,000 if the 
prices of what workingmen. have to buy 
should fall to the same level as in Eng- 
land—including house-rent, which makes 
nearly 64 per cent of the difference in the 
cost ofliving. This calculation is based 
on the elaborate and careful comparison 
of the wages paid in Massachusetts in 
1884, with those paid in England. In 
other parts of the country the cost of food 
is at least as much lower than in that 
state, as its wages are higher. Thisleaves 
a margin for reduction of $687,000,000 in 
nominal or $587,000,000 in real wages, if 
we are to equalize the costs of production 
in the two countries. 

But there is no security that the reduc- 
tion 1s to stop at the English level. With 
modern facilities for transportation, in 
the absence of Protection the great battle 
for cheapness of production cannot stop 
until it has brought all labor down to the 
level of the worst paid, worst fed and 
worst housed labor in the woild. British 
capital is now turning to the labor of 
India, which the British Government 
during our War for Independence 2m- 
ployed to destroy our indigo industry. 
India has 257,000,000 of people, of whom 
one-fifth live on the verge of starvation, 
being hungry the year round. With this 
labor, cotton-factories have been estab- 
lisned in Bengal which are run thirteen 
hours a day for seven days of the week, 
stopping only on a few of the native holi- 
days. As to the wages we have no exact 
statement, but we know that in Bengal 
three cents a day is enough to keep a fam- 
ily as families are kept. In the last local 
famine the Government offered half so 
much to laborers on public works, and 
they petitioned for the entire three cents. 
With this Bengal labor the Mills Bill 
places our jute industry in direct compe- 
tition; but how many more lines of pro- 
duction Bengal will have before the cen- 
tury is out no one can foresee. 

The same danger lies still nearer to us 
in China. The Viceroy of that country 
is moving for railroads, telephones and 
banks, not for military reasons only. 
His envoy told Mr. Wharton Barker that 
they expect to make steel rails for the 
world at $5 a ton, and other things in 
proportion, by virtue of their supply of 
abundant and cheap labor. At present 
we exclude that labor from immigrating 
to this country upon purely protectionist 
principles. We will not have the wages 
and standard of living of our workmen 





pulled down by it. It will not matter 
whether we admit it or not. if we throw 
our markets open to its products. Then 
there will be no reason for its further 
exclusion; and if the dealer is to buy his 
goods in the cheapest market without 
reference to who makes them, we shall 
have to let the producer buy his labor 
in the cheapest market also, whether that 
be China or Italy or Hungary. 

Mr. Harrison was quite right when he 
said that the final outcome of the worship 
of cheapness, which Free Traders preach, 
must be the cheapening of men. That is 
the sore experience of the laboring classes 
of Europe under legislation which cares 
only for the consumer and not for the 
producer. That 1s why they fly in mil- 
lions from the areas of greatest cheapness 
to the ‘‘ oppression” of our Tariff. They 
tind that, instead of the Tariff “taking 
from them with one hand what it gives 
with the other,” it gives nearly seven 
times as much as it takes. And they de- 
cline to believe that American wages can 
be maintained at the present level after 
we have offered to buy our supplies from 
the cheaper capital and labor of Europe 
and even of Asia. 

All the favorite arguments of the Free 
Traders turn on things and their cost, not 
ou men and their welfare. They take up 
the latter only when driven to it by the 
facts alleged by Protectionists. Logically, 
the Free Trader is bound to hold that the 
community has to consider only the for- 
mer, and that we owe nothing to labor 
but such a chance as the competitions of 
the world’s markets furnish. It would 
establish in the industrial world that 
‘conflict for existence and survival of 
the fittest” which is the law of savage 
life, but which civilization supcrsedes as 
the essence of barbarism. The Scotch 
saying, ‘‘ Deil tak the hinmost!” is its 
‘‘ultimate evangel,” as Carlyle would 
say. 

Lastly, as to this argument from cost. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson finds that the prices 
of necessaries have fallen from 26 to 46 
per cent. since our present Tamnff was 
enacted. How does this comport with 
the idea that the manufacturers have 
been adding to the cost of the home- 
made product nearly the whole awount 
of the duty on the imported article? It 
is Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Springer who 
make that assertion, and nobody but con- 
vinced Free Traders ever make it. If the 
duty were a thousand dollars a ton on 
iron, would iron go up accordingly? If 
some great cataclysm were to annihilate 
Great Britain, would we witness an in- 
detinite rise in the price of all those com- 
modities in whose production she now 
competes with us? If there were not an- 
other country in the world besides our- 
selves, could we not manage to supply 
our people with all the great staples of 
necessary use in ample quantity and of a 
quality and price determined by a fair re- 
muneration to labor? Do we need the 
competitions of Europe to give us a grip 
on the Eighth Commandment? 

When a protective tariff is new the 
prices and profits under it are high; but 
when home competition has had its full 
scope these fall to as low a level as the 
cost of production admits of. The Free 
Traders had little or nothing to say of 
these effects of home competition until 
they took up the question of Trusts; then 
they discovered that it was nothing less 
than a crime for any manufacturer to de- 
prive the public of the benefits of that 
home competition. They wished to pun- 
ish the guilty manufacturers by abolish- 
ing Protection for all, whether guilty or 
innocent. The Protectionist feels the 
evil of Trusts to be very great, because 
they deprive the community of its great 
safeguard against excessive charges and 
unfair profits; but he looks to legisla- 
tion for some juster and less revolution- 
ary method of suppressing the iniquity. 
He believes that it is possible to secure 
fair play for consumers without burning 
down the house to roast the pig, and that 
the era of high prices and excessive prof- 
its can be brought back only in one way. 
Itis by adopting Free Trade now, and 
then, when it has done its bitter work of 
ruin, beginning the work of industry- 
building once more under a new Tariff. 
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TARIFF REFORM. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER, 
Or YALE UNIVERSITY. 








A YEAR and a half ago a gentleman who 
had just been re-elected, by Republicans, 
to the Senate of the United States, made a 
five-minute speech acknowledging the 
honor. In respect to public affiirs he 
uttered but one opinion; that was, that 
the people of the United States were con- 
fronted by a most serious problem—viz., 
how to reduce taxation. On the face of 
it, this was a most extraordinary state- 
ment, and the chronicler or historian 
might well take note of it as a new event 
in the life of the buman race. Statesmen 
and historians are familiar enough with 
the difficulty of raising more revenue, 
and laying more taxes, but the solemn 
and calamitous position of anation which 
is forced to reduce its taxes, and finds 
itself confronted by industrial disaster if 
it does it, is something new. Students of 
political economy are familiar with the 
question: What harm to industry may be 
done by levying taxes on them? But the 
problem of how to avert the economic 
disaster which may follow taking them 
off, isnew. Of course the state of mind 
revealed by the formulation of the above 
problem is the result of a long habit of 
regarding taxation as an industrial force, 
or, at least, as an effective condition of 
industrial success. 

There is a problem, however; in regard 
to that fact all concur. It is also a rare 
problem, one for which the only precedent 
is to be found in our own history, and 
when the case occurred before, it proved 
to be fraught with calamity. Wearecon- 
fronted by the dangers of a surplus reve- 
nue. No proposal to spend the surplus in 
extravagant expenditures can stand before 
the common sense of the people. 

If the taxes are collecting more than the 
public necessities require, then the simple 
and obvious, and, in fact, the only solu- 
tion, is not to collect the taxes. Let the 
people keep their own products and do 
what they please with them. If we do not 
make a problem there will not be any. If 
we simply do in the most straightforward 
manner what the common sense of the 
situation demands, there will be no diffi- 
culty. The consequences will all take 
care of themselves, and all the imaginary 
calamities will fail to appear. If, how- 
ever, we must have a grand scheme of 
national prosperity established in advance, 
then the case is different. 

During the War a notion grew up here 

that, through some new dispensation of 
fate, it was possible for the American 
people to make war and prosper by it. 
After the War the notion grew up that 
the paper money was a condition of suc- 
cess and that we should be ruined if we 
resumed specie payments. Now we are 
met by the doctrine that we cannot repeal 
the taxes which were laid during the War 
and, partly, in order to carry it on, be- 
cause our national prosperity is bound up 
in them, and dependent upon them. 
These notions, in fact, are all consistent, 
and all hang together. They all belong 
to a philosophy that men prosper by dis- 
cord and war; not by peace and harmony. 
According to that philosophy we touched 
unawares tke springs of prosperity when 
we engaged in a civil war, incurred an 
immense debt, and luid crushing taxes. 
Now, therefore, when we ask that the 
taxes which are no longer necessary may 
be taken off, the men who have fallen 
under the dominion of these fallacies tell 
us that it cannot be done; our prosperity 
would be undermined by it. They have 
been assuring us for years past that the 
protective system was sure to produce a 
solid and stable prosperity. Now by their 
own statement it has produced a state of 
things so weak and unstable that it must 
be maintained by an immense expenditure 
of national energy; that is, it must be 
maintained as a war would be maintained 
by heavy taxes. The industrial prosper- 
ity of the United States proves to be as 
burdensome to it as the armaments of the 
European nations are to them. 

The notion seems to be that protective 
taxes, laid on imports, are the particular 
kind of taxes which make national pros- 
perity, and which therefore ought not to 





be touched. It is proposed that interna) 
taxes shall be reduced. If local taxes on 
real estate, etc., are reduced, every one 
rejoices. That is supposed to be a clear 
and simple gain. I have known thesame 
man to exert himself very actively to 
scrutinize local expenditures, and reduce 
local taxes, and to boil with rage against 
Free Traders who want to reduce protect- 
ive taxes. However, there is no tax, proba- 
bly of any kind whatsoever, which does 
not interfere with the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, or industrial competi- 
tion, in such a way as to give “‘ protection 
to” somebody at the expense of somebody 
else. There are persons who are now en- 
joying great advantages in their business 
from the whisky and tobacco taxes which 
they would lose if those taxes were re- 
pealed. This is one of the incidental 
miischiefs of all taxation and one of the 
reasons for insisting that taxation shall 
be as slight as possible, and, to that end, 
that government functiors shall be lim- 
ited as much as possible. 

We are, therefore, face to face with the 
question whether we are able to reduce our 
own taxes, and whether we are free to do 
so. We may fairly ask: If not, why not? 

It is plain that this is a question of do- 
mestic policy and of our own interest al- 
together. All the attempts to prejudice it 
by talking about ‘‘ England,” are imperti- 
nent, and all allegations that those of us 
who want to reduce our own taxes are 
trying ‘“‘ to give away our market,” etc., 
etc., belong to the worst abuses of politi- 
cal discussion. What is true is, that we 
have builtup a vast combination of vested 
interests, which ina few cases have, and 
in nearly all cases think they have, an 
interest in maintaining the taxes, These 
are among ourselves. What they gain, 
they gain from us. It is with them that 
we have to contend. They have so far 
carried on the fight by all the methods 
dear to vested interests. They have put 
forth plausible fallacies, sought alliances, 
procured delays, appealed to prejudices, 
etc., etc. 

Behind these selfish and sordid inter- 
ests, however, there is the strong and sin- 
cere prejudice which still prevails among 
the civilized nations of to-day, and which 
is dividing them into hostile parties, car- 
rying on tariff wars with each other. I 
callit ‘* protectionism,” because it is not a 
policy, but a philosophy of national wel- 
fare. Inthe United States it takes the 
form of various fallacies about the home 
markets, diversification of industry, 
wages, etc. As these are all questions of 
political economy, and, as all who talk on 
the subject at all are talking political 
economy of some sort or other, it seems 
that a great work of education is to be 
done here on the field of economic doc- 
trine. Hitherto the attempt of the polli- 
ticians has been, not to perform this work 
of education, but to thrust it aside. 

As soon as the issue is formed, however, 
and the Protectionists are forced to formu- 
late their doctrine, asa doctrine, its ab- 
surdity becomes apparent. It isnot capa- 
ble of statement. If we are to have tem- 
porary protection, in order to start infant 
industries, then it will become impera- 
tively necessary, so soon as public atten- 
tion is eccupied by the subject, to say 
how, and: how far, and how long, the 
system is to be kept up, and the public 
will demand to know how it is getting on, 
and at what rate it is approaching its 
goal. For this reason those who have 
any logical directness of thinking, have 
already advanced to a more intense posi- 
tion. They advocate protectionism as a 
permanent and universal economic phi. 
losophy. In that form it flies in the face 
of common sense and civilization. In 
some of the latest forms, which it has 
taken on in the hands of some professors 
of political economy, it is a kind of eco- 
nomic mysticism. 

If, however, the United States could be 
cut off from all the rest of the world as re- 
gards trade and industry, then at least, it 
should be plain that whatever material 
prosperity they could gain would be just 
what they, with their energy, enterprise 
and capital, are able to extract from such 
soil and climate as Nature has given to us 
here. What would be the difference if, 





then, there were no tax barriers? Cer- 


tainly none whatever. The wealth which 
the American people get they must pro- 
duce by applying their labor and capital 
to the natural advantages which they 
possess. With foreign trade open to them, 
they will not make use of it, unless they 
find an advantage in it; that is, unless 
American labor and capital can attain 
more wealth through exchange than with- 
out it. The task of American producers 
will still be to attain the greatest possible 
wealth by expending their labor and 
capital on American soil, either directly, 
or with an intermediate step of exchange. 
Wages are only a part of the product of 
the country. If then, trade increased the 
amount of commodities at the disposition 
of the people, it would increase the 
amount of each share in the distribution. 
This is the simplest common sense of the 
matter, stripped of all technicalities, and 
to this the whole discussion must again 
and again return. 

If now we begin to reduce and abolish 
the taxes which were laid during the 
War, we shall simply begin to free the 
American people from a clog on their en- 
ergies and a waste of their industrial 
strength. Every stepin this direction is 
an emancipation under which we may be 
sure that the national energy which is set 
free will spring up with the quickest re- 
sponse. The guarantee of this is in the 
character of the people, and in the natur- 
al advantages which they possess. What- 
ever chances we have, we have in the na- 
ture of the case. The Tariff could not 
give usany. It could only divert those 
which Nature has given iis in one way or 
another. This diversion or perversion 
has now entered into the experience and 
education of our generation. We have 
no idea of the welfare we should enjoy if 
we were only free to use the chances 
which are within our reach, and a great 
many of us have spun out a kind of politi- 
cal economy to prove that the cords 
which bind us are the tools by which we 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF MATERIAL- 
ISM. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE so-called Materialists of modern 
times, like the Sadducees in the days of 
Christ and his apostles, affirm, as a posi- 
tive doctrine, that the whole of man’s ex- 
istence on earth consists in an organized 
body of flesh and blood ; that whatever 
mental phenomena therein appear are 
traceable solely to this body ; and hence, 
that when the body is destroyed, as it is 
by death, the total man is also destroyed. 


and when that is gone allis gone. The 
atoms of matter composing his body still 
exist, but there is no life for man afte 
death. 

Is the Materialist right in this opinion? 
Upon this question the writer, without 
going into an exhaustive argument, which 
would not be admissible in a single news- 
paper article, submits to the reader the 
following considerations : 

1. This doctrine certainly is nut self- 
evident to human thought. No Material- 
ist will claim this for the doctrine, and if 
he did nobody would believe him. 

2. The truth of this doctrine is not ca- 
pable of mathematical demonstration. 
Such demonstrations set out with defini- 
tions, and proceed with axioms, and come 
irresistibly to their conclusions, and are 
never applicable to mere questions of 
fact. Materialism is a question of fact. 
and hence not within the range of this 
sort of proof. 

8. This doctrine is not known to be true 
by direct consciousness, as one directly 
knows that he is thinking when thinking, 
or that he is suffering when suffering, or 
that he is happy when happy. No one 
can be conscious that all the mind or soul 
he has consists simply in his body, any 
more than he can be conscious of the 
depth of the ocean. That, and that only, 
of which one is conscious is his own men- 
tal condition at the time of the conscious- 
ness, and to this consciousness is an abso- 
lute witness, and to nothing else. The 
doctrine of materialism plainly does not 
come within the scope of its testimony, 





The believer of the doctrine may be con- 


He never was anything but such a body, - 


scious of the belief, but not of the truth 
of the doctrine. 

4, This doctrine is not provable by any 
process of autopsy or examination, or 
any analysis or microscopic study, ap- 
plied to the body after it is dead. The or- 
gans of that body are not then in action; 
and what they did when in action cannot 
be determined by simply studying them 
when dead. The Materialist may study 
a dead brain for an hour or a century; 
and he will not find out from the study 
whether that brain, when living, did al! 
the thinking and had all the feeling 
of’ the man who then called it his own, or 
was merely the instrument of that which 
we call mind or soul, which was wholly 
different from’ the brain, and was really 
the thinking agent. 

5. We have no experience and observa- 
tion in respect to living bodies that estab- 
lishes the truth of this doctrine, or that 
furnishes data from which its truth must 
be inferred. Living human bodies, be- 
sides many other parts, have what is 
termed the nervous system, of which the 
brain is the great center, wih the spina! 
marrow asa prolongation of the brain, 
and with numerous nerves of sensation 
and motion running from the brain and 
spinal marrow and scattered all through 
the body. Our experience shows that our 
sensations and voluntary motions are in- 
timately connected with this nervous sys- 
tem, and that they do not, and, as we are 
organized, cannot, exist without it. That 
to which we apply the term mental in our 
being, is more specially connected with 
this system than with any other part of 
the body, and more particularly with the 
cerebral portion of it. This mental some- 
thing—whatever it may be, and from 
whatever source it may come—really con- 
stitutes far the greater part of the earthly 
man, without which the rest would have 
no significance. It is, moreover, very in- 
timately connected with the body, espe- 
cially the nervous system, and affected by 
it. There is no doubt as to these general 
facts. They are well known, and are 
about all that is positively known. 

Take, for example, the optic perve—the 
nerve of sight—which is a delicate cord cf 
nervous matter that starts from the brain 
and at its terminus is spread out in a fan- 
like shape on the inside of the eye, and is 
there called the retina. Hereis a man 
with such a nerve in a sound con- 
dition connected with each eye, and all 
the other parts of both eyes are in a per- 
fect state. He is looking at ahorse. The 
image of that horse is by light painted 
upon the retina in both eyes; and some 
impression or change—we know not what 
it is--is there made, and, in some way 
unknown to us, instantly extended 
through the optic nerve the brain. The 
man then sees the horse. Destroy the 
retina, or the nerve anywhere between its 
extremity and the brain, and the vision 
would be impossible. Here we have a set 
of facts about which there is no dispute. 

What then does the brain, upon these 
conditions, do in the process of such vis- 
ion? The Materialist answers that the 
brain, with these conditions supplied, does 
all the seeing, and isin fact the sole seer. 
How does he know that? Certainly not 
not by intuition, not by a mathematical 
demonstration, not by direct conscious- 
ness, not by the study of dead bodies, and 
not by being able to look inside and ac- 
tually observe what the brain does or 
what is done in it at the moment of vis- 
ion. Let the question be repeated: How 
does he know that? The plain truth is 
that he does not knowit. Heaffirms that 
to be true which he does not know to be 
true, and which by no possible process can 
he prove to be true. For aught, he knows 
or can prove, the brain, like the eye, may 
be merely an instrument of vision, not the 
real seer at all, but only supplying the 
condition upon which something else, 
called mind or soul, does the seeing. His 
positive affirmation of materialism turns 
out to be anassumption, and nothing else. 
The same result follows if we test the 
doctrine in relation to any other nerve, 
whether of sensation or motion. 

It is true that the larger and more per- 
fect the brain, all other things being 
equal, the more vigorous will be the mani- 





festations that we call mental; yet this 
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does not prove materialism, since the 
same might just as well be true if the 
brain were simply the instrument through 
which a spiritual agent acts, and by 
whose condition that agent is affected 
when acting. It is also true that the an- 
terior portions of the brain seem to be 
more especially connected with our intel- 
lectual nature, while the posterior por- 
tions are connected with our animal de- 
sires and passions; yet this is no proof of 
materialism, since the same might just as 
well be true upon the opposite supposition. 
These facts, in neither class, constitute 
any proof of materialism. 

6. The fact that the lower animals, 
especially those of the higher order, have 
nervous systems and are the subjects of 
some mental conditions analogous to 
those of men, does not prove the doctrine 
of materialism in respect to the latter, 
For aught the Materialist can show, a 
horse or a dog has scmething im its exist- 
ence on earth, besides the body and in ad- 
dition thereto, that is really the source 
and seat of the mental manifestations by 
which they are characterized, and which 
seem to resemble similar manifestations 
inmen. Let him prove that this is not 
true, if he can; and until he has proved 
it, he must not reason from an assumed 
materialism in respect to the lower ani- 
mals to a corresponding one in respect to 
man. He must establish the truth of the 
proposition from which he reasons before 
he reasons from it. Suppose the analogi- 
cal argument for man’s future life, not- 
withstanding the death of his body, to be 
equally applicable, as it is not in all re- 
spects, to at least the higher order of ani- 
mals; and then what of that? Logically, 
just nothing at all. Who is going to re- 
ject the doctrine of bis own future life be- 
cause the argument making it probable 
has application to other beings than him- 
self? Who knows enough about the 
economy of the universe to know that 
even animals may not survive the shock 
of death? It is not necessary here to 
aftirm or deny. It is enough to wait un- 
til the Materialist has established his doc- 
trine in respect to animals before giving 
him its analogical benefit in his reasoning 
with respect to man. 

Nor will it do to adopt the doctrine of 
evolution and trace all human existence 
back to alower grade of aniral life, as 
the means of proving materialism in re- 
spect toman. This doctrine of evolution 
must first be proved before it can be used 
to prove anything else. At the best it is 
but a speculative hypothesis, plainly in- 
consistent with the Word of God as to 
the origin of man, and materialism is 
another hypothesis of the same charac- 
ter. Neither furnishes any proof that 
establishes the truth of the other. 

7. The mental phenomena which ap- 
pear in men, and the physical phenomena 
which also appear in the same beings, 
have no resemblance to each other, but 
are wholly unlike. There is, for example, 
no resemblance between the contraction 
of a muscle by which a limb is mechani- 
cally moved, and the volition which pre- 
cedes and produces that contraction; or 
between the digestion of food in the 
stomach and an exercise of conscience 
approving or condemning an act; or be- 
tween the circulation of the blood by the 
heart and the mental intuition of first 
truths; or between the characteristics 
and properties of what we call mind and 
the characteristics and properties of what 
we call matter. These classes of proper- 
ties are not varieties of the same class, 
but fundamentally and essentially dis- 
tinct, having nothing in common except 
their reality. Nothing can well be more 
unreasonable than to confound them and 
make them one and the same thing. The 
plain inference is that there is something 
more in man’s earthly existence than 
merely vitalized matter, and to that 
something we, by way of distinction, 
apply the term mind, or soul, or spirit. 
Every language used among men has a 
term or terms for this something, and 
has another term or set of terms for that 
other something which we call matter. 
The terms are nothing in themselves con- 
sidered ; but the distinction which they 
imply and set forth, isa reality in human 
thought, and always has been. To blot 








out this distinction and trace all mental 
phenomena to vitalized matter as the 
sole source thereof, especially when the 
doctrine of materialism has never yet 
been proved, is to the last degree illogical. 

8. This doctrine complicates, if it does 
not actually destroy, that of our continu- 
ous personal identity. No one has or can 
have any doubt as to his own personal 
identity through successive periods of 
time. We do not need to look into a mir- 
ror in order to identify ourselves as essen- 
tially the same persons that we were a 
week ago, or a year or fifty years ago. 
The supposition that we are simply mental 
agents, endowed with the power of con- 
tinuous self-consciousness, readily ex- 
plains this instantaneous and perfect rec- 
ognition of our own identity, without ref- 
erence to the body, and notwithstanding 
the great changes which may have taken 
place therein. How about this identity 
on the theory of materialism, when we 
take into account the fact that the parti- 
cles of matter composing the body, in- 
cluding the brain, are constantly chang- 
ing by the substitution of new particles 
for those that have departed. How shall 
a brain, constantly changing in its con- 
stituent matter, continue to manufacture 
the idea of personal identity, and keep it 
alive within itself? The problem of iden- 
tity is plainly much simpler upon the 
supposition of a self-conscious and con- 
tinuous spirit than it is upon the supposi- 
tion that the whole of man’s earthly life 
consists in a body whose elementary par- 
ticles are in the state of constant change. 
If the latter be the truth, then it is fortu- 
nate for us that we do not know it, and 
by ignorance are relieved from the em- 
barrassment of knowledge. 

9. This doctrine dispossesses man of a 
moral nature, and subjects him in what 
we call his actions, but which if the doc- 
trine be true would not be such at all in 
the sense of responsibility, to a stern and 
irresistible physical necessity. If thoughts, 
volitions and feelings be mereiy secre- 
tions of the brain, or physical impressions 
in it made by other physical impressions 
upon it, then they have no moral charac- 
ter, and involve no just responsibility, 
any more than the secretion of bile by the 
liver, or of gastric juice by the stomach, 
or the falling of a stone under the law 
of gravitation. To invest the brain, 
which is but a mass of soft, pulpy and 
changing matter, with the attributes of 
moral self-consciousness and a free will, 
is a physico-cerebral feat of metaphysics 
that may well stagger the most venture- 
some thought. Materialists, so far as 
they have attempted to do this, and thus 
adjust their theory to the realities of 
this world, uniformly make a bungling 
job of it in their analysisand treatment 
of mental phenomena. They are con- 
fronted with the fact that men natu- 
rally look upon themselves, and upon 
others, as moral and responsible agents; 
that they have the idea of right and 
wrong; that they attach moral qualities 
to human action; that they have the 
sense of obligation; and, in short, that 
in man himself, and in the world in 
which he lives, there is a moral system 
in actual operation. 

Now, with this system, it is not possible 
to harmonize the theory of materialism. 
A free will, a moral sense, and just ac- 
countability, as facts in our present hu- 
man life, can never go hand iu hand with 
this theory. The theory, if true, could 
not among men be reduced to practice; 
and this is a good reason for believing 
that it is not true. Natural laws treat it 
as if it were false, and God in his provi- 
dence treats it in the same way. There is 
a consequence attached to it that dis- 
proves it. Any theory that makes the 
whole of man’s life a mere congeries of 
physical processes under necessary laws, 
cannot be true, without making that un- 
true which everybody knows to be true. 

10. The religious common sense of 
mankind contradicts this theory. Noth- 
ing can be plainer than that man is so 
constituted that, upon being placed in 
this world, and here subjected to its ex- 
citants to thought, the idea of God, and 
theidea of his own existence after death, 
and also the idea of some relation between 
that existence and his present life, natur- 





ally and necessarily make their appear- 
ance in his mental history, and continue 
there. These ideas are so universal and 
so ancient that they are properly styled 
the religious common sense of the race. 
They belong to the race, and are the pe- 
culiarity of no country or age. It isa 
matter of no consequence how they come 
into existence, whether they be innate 
and intuitive, or the result of rational 
processes, or both combined. It is enough 
that they are in existence as fixed 
thoughts of the race which no amount of 
speculation can disledge. 

The unproved doctrine of materialism 
says that death is the destruction of the 
whole man, and hence that there can be 
to him no future life. The religious com- 
mon sense of the race, with the exception 
of the Materialists who form the merest 
fraction of that race, says that this is not 
true. Which shall we believe—this sense 
or this unproved materialism? Which is 
most likely to be right? In a word, is 
man so constructed that he naturally be- 
lieves a lie, and deceives himself with an 
idea which has no basis in fact? This is 
what we must assume if we accept ma- 
terialism as being a statement of the 
truth. 

11. The Bible, beyond all question, con- 
tradicts the whole theory of materialism 
from beginning to end, and also every 
theory that deprives man of a future life. 
It declares the reality of such a life, and 
this upon God’s authority upsets every 
denial of it. There isno need uf spending 
a moment to prove this point. That Ma- 
terialists should be infidels in regard to 
the Bible is not at all surprising. That 
they are among the most credulous people 
in the world is shown by the facility with 
which they adopt their own theory and 
the pretentious pomposity with which not 
a few of them maintain it. 

The philosophy, be it Positive or Agnos- 
tic, that gets rid of spirit, gets rid of God, 
and wants some excuse for its infidelity, 
whether enrobed in the rhetoric of a Colo- 
nel Ingersoll, or proclaimed as the dying 
experience of a Courtlandt Palmer, is far 
less philosophical than it professes to be. 
It sneers at realities as if they were fic- 
tions, and treats religious presumptions 
and probabilities as of no importance with 
reference to human conduct. The less of 
this philosophy one has the wiser he will 
be for this world and the wiser for the 
next world. Dr. Young, in his ‘* Night 
Thoughts,” draws the following picture of 
this philosophy : 

“ Nature’s first wish is endless happiness 
Annihilation is an after-thought— 

A monstrous wish, unborn till virtue dies. 
And oh! what depth of horror iies inclosed! 
for non-existence no manever wished, 

Till, first, he wish’d the Deity destroy’d.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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OUR GREAT EMERALD STATE. 
“IN THE DAYS OF OLD.” 











BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Not in all our states can a name be 
found of sweeter or more significant ori- 
gin than that of our one emerald state, 
Oregon. Much ignorance has been ut- 
tered on the subject, and I doubt if in 
any one of the guide books relating to the 
Pacific States and Territories you can find 
anything but error about this melodious 
name. Yet the one learned man of poetic 
sensibility and fine appreciation of sweet 
sounds, who was indeed the first to give 
this name to the world in song, has hardly 
passed from the stage of life when this 
confusion of tongues, as if we were the 
children of another Babel, falls upon us. 

The real root and origin of the name is 
Oze el agna ? and signifies ‘‘ Do you hear 
the falling waters?’ Let any man sail up 
the Oregon River—misnamed the Colum- 
bia by a Boston trader who came some 
years, I might almost say some centuries, 
after the real discoverers—till he comes 
suddenly under the shadows and in the 
awful presence of Mount Hood ; let him 
hear the waters there thundering down 
out of the clouds to the very deck of his 
vessel, and he will see and he will under- 
stand the noble significance of this name. 

I shall never forget the quiet smile of 
mingled pity and disdain on the face of 





William Cullen Bryant as he spoke to me 












in this connection of the modern idol- 
breakers who in their reckless ignorance 
go about the world smashing up all ro- 
mances and traditions. 

On the maps of the world California 
has always been laid down 1n yellow, sig- 
nificant of her gold fields, perhaps. Oth- 
er certain parts of the earth have taken 
to themselves special tone and color, 
Indeed I never recall any place without 
first seeing the color of it. I never think 
of Oregon without first seeing rise before 
me a great, refreshing world of green, 
mighty emerald mountains of the most 
majestic aspect and splendor, vast green 
valleys dashed against their gray granite 
basements like a sea. These mountains 
start up sharp and sudden from the open 
valleys, billowy, fir-locked, forests of 
eternal green. Oregon is truly and al- 
ways willbe our one imperious emerald 
state; emerald of the first water—eter- 
nal verdure, eternal youth, eternal beauty 
is hers. The clouds and the rains have 
said it. 

Here lifts the land of clouds! Fierce mountain 

forms, 

Made white with everlasting snow, look down 

Through mists of many cafions. Mighty 

storms, 

That stretch from Autumn’s edge and 

drench and drown 

The yellow hem of Spring, are hers. They 

frown 

Dark-browed through bannered clouds that 

stretch and stream 

From snowy front to snowy mountain crown. 

The heavens roll; and all things drift or 

seem 

To drift about like some majestic dream. 

Never were two contiguous lands go 
dissimilar in the character of their people 
as were the first two states of the Pacific 
—Oregon and California. The inhabit- 
ants of the former state were peculiarly 
a pious and a praying people; peaceful, 
pastoral. Oregon was settled primarily 
by the Puritans. The schools of Oregon, 
long the best on the Pacific coast, and 
wherein many a young Californian first 
knew restraint, were born of Boston mis- 
sionaries. And finally, when gold was 
found and hundreds of thousands poured 
over the plains, there was a marked di- 
vision cf people away out at old Fort 
Hall, where the two great highways 
toward the Pacific Ocean took their ways 
forever apart. The stormy, strong, reso- 
lute, kept straight on through the Hum- 
boldt Desert and over the Sierras, while 
the pastoral emigrant turned aside and 
kept on down the waters of the Columbia 
till he touched the missionary settlements 
of Walla Walla andthe Willamette. The 
character and integrity of the Oregonian 
from first to last was of a singularly high 
order. 

We not only had many and very fine 
schools: in Oregon from the first, but we 
also had many newspapers. The Oregon 
camp-meetings of old were famous affairs. 
Many a little band of Californians, when 
water fell short in the region of Shasta, 
thounted their mules, or mustangs, and 
rode away down into far-off Oregon to 
attend these grand camp-meetings. And 
they nearly always went to mock; but 
they very often remained to pray. For 
in spite of the bitter enmity that existed 
between the ignorant element of Califor- 
nians and the ignorant portion of the 
Oregonians—the larger haif of each state 
—these little migratory bands of Califor- 
nians often, to the last man of them, fell 
down before the long-haired missionary 
preachers of Oregon at these prolonged 
camp-meetings, were baptized, and never 
more returned to the mountains and 
mines of California. As to how much or 
how little the rose-bud girls of Oregon, 
the pious daughters of the Oregon mis- 
sionaries, had to do wi:h the conversion 
of the roving Califormans I cannot say 

with precision. But never while I live 
shall I forget the ringing and the rousing 
sermons of those solemn and long-haired 
preachers in the dense greenwoods by the 
flashing waters of the Willamette. People 
came from the four parts of the sparse- 
ly settled state or territory, as it then 
was, came in ox-teams, on foot, or horse- 
back, like the Californians—any way to 
get there; and they remained for weeks, 
months together, without money and 
without price. The good old Oregon 
women, the good old Oregon men, gave 





bed und bread to all who came; and gave 
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it with such a good will, such a zealous 
desire for the salvation of souls, that their 
hard and unselfish work ought not to be 
despised or forgotten. Such piles of roast- 
ed pigs, such little mountains of roasted 
chickens that melted away day after day, 
week after week, before the invading 
bands of dashing young Californians! 
Ah me, those were honest, unselfish old 


“days! Ishallsee the good old mothers, 


the good old fathers—mine among them, 
God bless them, living and dead, toiling 
over their work all day long, getting their 
great laden tables ready for the long- 
haired preachers in homespun clothes; 
and the short-haired Californians, in their 
red shirts, there in the emerald woods by 
the silver river—as long as I have a mem- 
ory. 

But do not imagine that these preach- 
ing and praying days were dull or void 
of incident. There was a great deal 
besides praying and preaching and cook- 
ing and feasting. There were belles and 
there were beaux ; the old, old story was 
told under those green trees by the flash- 
ing waters many a time and truly. There 
were no severe lines of restriction laid on 
the young folks as I remember now. 
They were expected to attend closely 
during service and take part in the sing- 
ing of hymns; but neither parents nor 
preachers watched the young folks with 
suspicion. They did not need it. They 
were a singularly pure people, these 
Oregonians, from the first. Maybe the 
perils they had overcome and that still 
encompassed them kept them close to 
duty and good behavior; maybe the sub- 
limity of Nature kept their faces upward. 
But be all that as it may, if ever you hear 
any man speak evil of those pious old 
pioneers under the trees of Oregon, or 
their daughters either, look him straight 
in the face; he will hang his head for 
shame. 

Much of the ‘‘ courting” was done on 
horseback. I remember one, *‘ Sis” Waldo, 
the belle—I think I may write of her 
now, since I am told that she. and all her 
bright little circle have crossed to the 
other side of darkness—who claimed that 
she could outride any man living. And 
so by and by it somehow came to be 
whispered about and understood that she 
would marry the man who could keep up 
with her, or rather, ride at her side from 
the camp grounds to her father’s home, 
some fifteen miles away. She was an 
heiress, had splendid horses, and daily 
rode to and from the camp grounds all 
alone. The story that she weuld marry 
the man who could catch her kept widen- 
ing and crystallizing till it became the 
current talk of Oregon and Northern 
California. Suddenly, one fine summer, 
a handsome, dashing young Californian 
from the mines who had loads of gold, 
laid his plans and came early on the 
ground witha gallant mount, determined 
to carry off the prize or perish. Interest 
became intensely hightened in the affair 
when it began to be whispered aloud that 
Miss Waldo was not indifferent to the suit 
of the ardent and dashing young miner 
from California The swiftest animal in 
his mount of four fine horses was a trim- 
limbed little Morgan mare, with a brown 
nose and three white feet. I remember 
seeing one of the old Oregon preachers— 
asplendid judge of horse-flesh he was, 
too, as were all Oregonians—shake his 
head sagely as he saw these three white 
feet one day; and he lifted his nose as 
he looked at the Californian. He clearly 
did not like the little brown-nosed Mor- 
gan mare with the three white feet nor 
the Californian either. 

Suddenly one afternoon as they were 
singing the final hymn, and ‘“‘ Sis” Waldo 
stood on the edge of the outer row of the 
crowd with her gathered riding-skirt in 
one hand and hymn-book in the other, 
there was a commotion. The little Mor- 
gan mare, led by the Californian’s black 
boy, came prancing under the trees not 
forty feet from where Miss Waldo’s groom 
stood holding her horse, and ready for im- 
mediate use. The crowd began to drift 
and tilt over to that side. The preachers 
sang their loudest; their high nasal notes 
fairly made the maple leaves quiver over- 
head. But still the pious people had but 
one neck, and one pair of eyes now. At 





last the same old preacher who did not 
like the three white feet slipped his hymn- 
book back in his pocket. and still singing 
with all his might, slid down out of the 
pulpit behind the other preachers, and 
slowiy but surely tilted over on the edge 
of the crowd close to the little Morgan 
mare with the white feet. Don’t blame 
him! We did love horses so in Oregon in 
those days. And bear in mind we had 
but little other diversion. 

As the last loud notes of ‘‘ Greenland’s 
icy mountains” died away amid the lisp- 
ing leaves overhead, there was a leap and 
a spring for high benches. Hundreds of 
young horsemen were determined to be 
in the field! There was going to be such 
a chase and such 4 race over the open and 
rolling Waldo Hills as the world had never 
witnessed! 

But the beautiful and audacious little 
lady seemed to be in no great haste. She 
walked slowly up to her horse, stood still 
a moment, then handed the boy who held 
her horse not only her hymn-book but her 
little rawhide whip also. The old preacher 
who did not put faith in the three white 
feet of the Morgan mare, now put on a 
very queer and derisive smile, and taking 
his long underlip sidewise between his 
thumb and finger he jerked at it viciously, 
as he seemed to say to himself: ‘* Zounds! 
she wants to be caught.” 

How she got on the horse I don’t knew. 
But she was on and she was gone while I 
was looking at that preacher pulling his 
big underlip. And the Californian was 
not forty feet behind her when I first 
turned to look. 

Oh, the impetuous young people that 
came pouring out of the wvodsand after 
them! Horses, footmen, mules, all mixed 
up together; young men and old men, 
preachers that pretended uot to care a 
copper, all struggling out to get a front 
view from the little hill-top that had now 
shot up between the lady and her lover 
and the hundreds of horsemen that fol- 
lowed. 

And did he catch her and keep up with 
her? Win her and wed her? 

As a truthful chronicler I can only say 
that he did not wed her. 

Reports said that he once, during the 
desperate ride, came along-side of 
her, but that she left him instantly and 
for good, and that when she reached 
her father’s home he was not even in 
sight of her. I have been told by 
one who claims to know, that the 
lover had been drinking some in order to 
nerve himself for the hot work before 
him: that altho she was at first disposed 
not to escape him, yet when he came 
very near her she knew that all was not 
right; and so she left the three white feet 
and the Californian behind her in a flash 
and forever. 

OAKLAND, CAL 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
BY A CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 








THE general public of America have 
said, if not in words, at least in fact: 
‘‘Why should not American Catholics 
have their own university if they so de- 
sire? This isa free country.” Certainly 
this is a free country, and I presume that 
Americans wish it to continue so. 

But what if Catholics themselves are 
not quite agreed as to the benefit of such 
an institution? And what have been the 
results of the establishment of similar in- 
stitutions elsewhere? 

The great difficulty of getting all such 
subjects before the public is this: The 
better a man is, the more sincere, and the 
more large-hearted, the more likely that 
he will give others credit for virtue like 
his own, and take a great deal for granted 
which he has never taken the trouble to 
investigate. 

What, then, has been the result of the 
establishment of Catholic universities in 
other lands? Such establishments have 
simply been utter failures, socially, relig- 
iously and financially. A bold assertion, 
but I give proof of it from Catholic sources 
and from personal knowledge. 

And first, as being the nearest, both in 
time and place, we may consider the con- 
dition of the Catholic University of Dub- 
lin. A more miserable fiasco is hardly on 


record. It may be said that the excep- 
tional conditions of that country made 
failure inevitable. But there is one 
point, on which success is always sure for 
any Catholic undertaking, engineered by 
a few Catholic bishops—and that is finan- 
cial” success. Success in that direction 
has been more easily obtained in America 
than in Ireland. Urgent as were the de- 
mands of the Irish priests under Episcopal 
compulsion, the funds so obtained for the 
Catholic University in Dublin fell very 
far short of the desires of its promoters. 
In America the case has been different, 
while hundreds of thousands of hapless 
children and long-suffering girls, are left 
to the tender mercies of public officials 
and institutions, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are poured forth like water, to 
build and endow an institution, on which 
some, even of the Roman Catholic Epis- 
copacy, look with no favorable eye. 

An article on the Irish Catholic Univer- 
sity, appeared in The Dublin Review for 
October, 1887. This quarterly. poor as it 
is, in literary merit, is the only serial of 
the kind to which British Catholics can 
lay claim. 

Let us look, then, at the Irish Catholic 
University, and see what has been said of 
it by Catholics, and what has been the 
result of all this lavish expenditure, prin- 
cipally of the money of the poor—and it 
is noteworthy how very generous some 
ecclesiastics are with such money. 

If the Irish Catholic University proved 
a disastrous failure (as we are prepared to 
show), what hope is there for the success 
of an American Catholic University,which 
has only the one additional advantage of 
being able to secure enormous sums of 
money, and which wants the many other 
advantages of the Dublininstitution. The 
article referred to, in The Dublin Review, 
opens thus : 

“The project of a Catholic University for 
Treland, started by the Synod of Thurles in 
1850, has had such scanty measure of suc- 
cess—while, on the other hand, centers of 
the higher instruction, such as Cardiff, Ban- 
gor, Liverpool, etc., based on the principle 
that very probably there is no God, have 
prospered as soon as founded, as if they met 
a clear want of the time—that there is 
abundant reason why a Catholic should 
examine the matter very earnestly and very 
closely.’’ 

And yet, be it noted, in face of this unde- 
niable assertion, we are told that the 
Catholic Church is the great success of 
the day, and that it prospers now as it 


praise, and more self examination among 
Catholics, there might be better results. 

Now the writer of the article in the 
Dublin Review, who is well known, and 
who describes himself correctly as ‘‘ one 
of the old staff,” declares that the object 
of the Dublin Catholic University was— 
but let me give his own words : 


“Tt is no use indulging in generalities 

and fine words; what practical result did 
the Thurles Synod and their lay supporters 
look for? By establishing a Catholic seat 
oflearning they hoped ultimately to secure 
this: that, if an Irishman, in any part of 
Ireland—or of the world for that matter— 
wished to know what were the latest theo- 
ries and the most important books on early 
Roman history, or on Turanian philology, 
or Assyrian cuneiform inscriptious, or qua- 
ternions, or the doctrine of probability, or 
the correlation of forces, or the Elizabethan 
dramatists ; in short, upon any one whatso- 
ever of the subjects of higher and more 
difficult inquiry with which the human 
mind is at present engaged, he should be 
sure of finding some learned scholar or sa- 
vantin Dublin capable of giving him all 
the information that he required, and of 
showing him all the books, apparatus, spec- 
imens, experiments, etc., necessary to guide 
his judgment.”’ 
This, then, was the object to be at- 
tained, possibly because no other object 
was attainable. The Dublin Catholic 
University was not to be a university of 
students, it was to be a university of pro- 
fessors, a sort of living encyclopedia of 
general information, where those who 
wanted to have information on any sub- 
ject were to “ Inquire Within.” 

Anything more absurd could scarcely 
be imagined. Anything more certain to 
fail could scarcely be devised. But no 





matter, the bishops willed it, and as they 


never prospered. If there were less self-. 


obtained the Pope’s approval, it was of 
course the voice of God. If the laity ob- 
jected or discussed it, so much the worse 
forthe laity. Itis their duty to give their 
money, but not their advice, promptly 
and humbly. The bishops do not cer- 
tainly claim personal infallibility, but 
they claim obedience to their mandates 
all the same, and the unhappy man who 
dares to discuss, is denounced as “ dis- 
obedient to the Church,” which practi- 
cally and very effectively places him 
under a ban, spiritual and temporal; and 
he soon finds out that the game is not 
worth the candle. If he is honest and 
outspoken, he may burn his fingers once 
or twice, but he eventually subsides; and 
if he is poor, and ecclesiastical support 
is necessary for his advancement in life, 
as it very often is in America as well 
as in Ireland, he shuts his teeth hard and 
pays the tax of submission necessary for 
success, 

This is not a fancy picture. It might 
be drawn a good deal stronger from per- 
sonal knowledge. The cry of the victim 
is not heard, and if heard, is not heeded 
as long as he submits, and if the cry is 
not made in public. 

It does not seem to have occurred to 
these learned bishops that the staff of pro- 
fessors required for this “‘Inquire W ithin” 
institution could not always be found. 
They hoped indeed, that sooner or later, 
there would be no lack of students; but 
the students were not forthcoming, either 
sooner or later, and, once again, the Cath- 
olic Bishops proved, by a public failure, 
their utter inability to manage affairs. 
Once again they attributed failure to ev- 
ery cause except their own inability. Are 
they not infallible? How then could they 
be mistaken? Andindeed he would be a 
bold man who dared to say that they 
failed, even if he clothed the stern asser- 
tion in the most flattering attire, and did 
his spiriting gently, and laid on much 
unctuous grace of deference and hinted, 
rather than spoke out, For do not these 
bishops denounce and discipline their 
Galileos, and then, when Galileo is found 
either in past or present ages, to have 
been unjustly denounced and cruelly dis- 
ciplinea for knowing more than his mas- 
ters knew, they retire gracefully and even 
with new laurels, because they only im- 
prisoned and boycotted, where they might 
have excommunicated. And even if the 
poor Galileo turns out to have been con- 
demned wrongfully, he should have had 
more patience and submission and loyalty 
to his Church—i.e., to some otuse eccle- 
siastic, and not have spoken until he had 
permission; and then there will be gentle 
insinuations that.the ecclesiastical supe- 
rior knew these scientific truths as well 
as the irrepressible Galileo, but was wait- 
ixg the proper time to disclose his know]l- 
edge. 

This, then, says ‘‘ one of the staff,” was 
the object of the Irish Catholic Univer- 
sity: 

‘‘This, then, was the object at Thurles, 
not to provide lectures and opportunities of 
distinction for clever young men, but to 
found a seat of learning. To open the walks 
of the higher education to the Irish youth 
was also an objeci; but it was secondary.”’ 

So a university was established, purely, 
if not exclusively, at the expense of the 
Irish peasantry, to support a staff of Eng- 
lish professors. 

A very gentlemanly class of professors 
was provided, but it does not appear to 
have occurred to the governing body of 
Irish bishops, that they would not live 
forever, that a university could only be 
kept up by obtaining recruits for its pro- 
fessional chairs from the ranks of its stu- 
dents, and that the professors, whether 
present or to come, could not be perma- 
nently supported by the poorest people on 
earth, even if the support was demanded 
and enforced by episcopal authority. 

There is one marked difference, how- 
ever, between the Irish Catholic Univer- 
sity and the American Catholic Univer- 
sity. The gifted and youthful prelate 
who has obtained the rectorship of the 
Catholic University at Washington has 
stated plainly that it is intended princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, for priests. 

The Dublin Catholic University was ex- 





clusively for the laity; the reason of the 
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difference here is obvious. There is no 
Maynooth in America, with its great pres- 
tige. The establishment of an American 
Maynooth, which isthe secret object of 
the Catholic University in Washington, 
would certainly be an immense support 
to the Roman Catholic Church in Ameri- 
ca. And let it be said that the Roman 
Catholic bishops here have a much larger 
range of experience than Paul Cullen 
or Cardinal M’Cabe. 

The friction of a new country and of a 
very live experience, has not been lost on 
them. They will have their Maynooth, 
but it will bea nineteenth century May- 
nooth, with a good show of liberality, 
but not one whit more liberal in its views 
or useful in its literary character than the 
old Maynooth of Ireland. 

But it will be a well-endowed May- 
nooth, by the millions of the millionaire, 
altho already the promoters have begun 
to ask the pence of the poor. Later, in- 
deed, the poor will be compelled to take 
more than their share of the burden. But 
the American Catholic workingman is not 
so docile or so easily controlled as the 
Irishman, and there may be difficulties 
in obtaining funds in this new institution, 
which did not exist in Ireland, and which 
the founders are too sanguine to antici- 
pate. And has not Archbishop Corrigan 
already arranged for a private Maynooth 
of his own, for which he demands 
another four. hundred thousand dollars? 
Certainly the future priests of America 
will be well provided for. It is said that 
there was some jealousy as to the loca- 
tion of the university. How easily such 
affairs are arranged in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, where a bishop has only to 
speak in order to obtain all his desires. 

But there is an inner side to this history 
of failure. 

The Irish Catholic University was 
opened on Whitsunday, June 4th, 1854, 
by the solemn installation of Cardinal, 
then Ductor Newman, as rector. Noth- 
ing could have been grander than the 
commencement and nothing less antici- 
pated by the promoters than the disas- 
trous finale. The only wonder is that a 
man of Doctor Newman’s acute percep- 
tions should not have anticipated, what 
he soon realized, that the whole affair 
was bound to collapse. 

When Newman consented, the question 
of rectorship was easily settled. He was 
then at the very zenith of his intellectual 
power and fame. If a ‘ one-man” uni- 
versity could be a success the one man to 
make it such had certainly been found. 
What need to say more. The name of 
Newman is of world-wide fame. Nor 
was there any serious difficulty about the 
selection of professors, except, indeed, 
the one of nationality. A few Oxford 
men of more or less intellectual caliber 
had quite lately been converted, and 
were, consequently, left destitute, or 
nearly so. It was certainly an anomalous 
arrangement that an Irish Catholic uni- 
versity should be governed by an English 
rector and taught by English professors. 
But what will you have? Are not Irish 
affairs always anomalous? None of these 
men were particularly brilliant, but they 
were English, and for that reason they 
were specially acceptable to the pro- 
English Cardinal Cullen. Then it was a 
grand boast for the world at large to say, 
Here are gentlemen who have left your 
English Protestant colleges with all their 
prestige. We will show that we are not 
behind-hand in establishing such institu- 
tions, 
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WILL THE INDIANS SIGN? 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 








THE one absorbing interest of the Sioux 
Indians, just now, isthe so-called ‘* Sioux 
Bill,” pas:ed during the last session of 
Congress, which proposes to open to set- 
tlement some 11,000,000 acres of the Great 
Sioux Reservation, allotting much smaller 
reserves to the several bands, and paying 
fifty cents an acre for the land released, 
which payment is to be made in the form 
of cattle, wagons, tools, school privileges 
and small sums in cash. This bill, as is 
well known, requires the signature of 
three-fourths cf the Indians in order to 
become a law, and these signatures must 









be obtained within a year of its passage, 
or before April 30th, 1889. Interested 
people are, naturally, anxious to know 
whether the Indians will sign, and with 
the Indians themselves this is the impor- 
tant question—quite overshadowiug such 
minor matters as the chances of the crops, 
and scarcely rivaled in interest by even 
an ‘‘Omaha” dance or a *‘ beef issue.” 
The Commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident to secure these signatures, consists 
of three men—Captain Pratt, of Carlisle; 
the Rev. Mr. Cleveland, for many years 
the Episcopal missionary at Rosebud 
Ayency; and Mr. Wright, of Tennessee, 
with whom the Indian agent at each 
Agency is expected toact. This Commis- 
sion is already in Dakota, and until they 
reach us there is an interest in getting the 
views and comments of various men upon 
the situation. I have been teaching dur- 
ing the year at Lower Brulé Agency, on 
the Missouri River, and am taking a sum- 
mer jaunt across country to visit the 
more western Agencies. It is a delight- 
fully independent mode of traveling— 
with my own pony, tent, bedding and 
provisions—journeying under Indian es- 
cort, and visiting white and red friends 
in turn. Almost every one knows me, 
and I am enough at home with the lan- 


guage and the people to enjoy their fa- 


miliar intercourse, 

At Lower Brulé a good many had ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor of the bill, 
especially among the younger and more 
progressive men, and the general opinion 
of the agent and employés was that they 
would readily sign, but as we journey west- 
ward we meet with indications of a con- 
trary feeling. There has been a big coun- 
cil at Rosebud Agency, attended by some 
seventy-five of the Brulés, and we meet 
many of our people on their way home. 
Of course, we always call a halt when 
friends are met upon the road; and re- 
ports are given and opinions exchanged 
over the coffee-pot and in the shade of the 
big wagon at the noon siesta. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple say that they will not touch the pen- 
cil,” is the usual story. It appears that 
the chiefs meant to have things all their 
own way at this meeting, and attempted 
to exclude the half-breeds and educated 
young men, but without success. These, 
however, have opposed the bill as well as 
the old Indians. We find that even those 
of our people who declare themselves at 
home, as in favor of opening the reserva- 
tion, spoke against it at the council. In 
factit would take more vourage than most 
of them posesss to speak boldly for sell- 
ing the land just now, so strong is the 
current feeling against it. Itis hard to 
tell whether some of them are really 
thus inclined, or whether the opposition 
is as unanimous asit appears to be. I 
believe that the former is the case, and 
that there is an unspoken sentiment in 
favor of selling. 

I had a long talk with an intelligent 
half-breed, the father-in-law of my guide, 
who lives near Rosebud Agency, as I 
sat at his hospitable board, and devoured 
jerked beef, bacon and hominy witha 
** prairie appetite.” He says that his ob- 
jection to the bill is that the price is too 
small—the Great Father gets $1.25 an 
acre for much of his land, and the Indian 
is paid only fifty cents. He thinks also 
that the best land is thrown open, and 
that the people cannot support themselves 
on what isleft. ‘*Would not the Indians 
learn faster if they were surrounded by 
white farmers?” He thinks that they 
would, provided the white settlers were a 
good class of people. He evidently does 
not believe, however, that his people 
could as yet compete with the whites, or 
that there is anything to be gained by 
disturbing the old order of things. 

The Rev. Joseph Taylor,a native deacon 
of the Episcopal Church,is opposed to the 
bill, and uses his influence against it, altho 
he strongly advises the Indians to take 
lands in severalty, and is in favor of all 
such measures as, in his opinion, tend to 
their advancement in civilization. He 
believes that so large a part of this reser- 
vation being unfit for cultivation, all the 
arable land will be needed to meet the 
future wants of these people; and further, 
that as regards the paymeat promised in 
the bill for the cession of these lands, it 








is merely a vain repetition of unfulfilled 
promises made in former treaties. 

‘*Do you not want,” I asked him, ‘‘the 
cattle, the tools, the schools which this act 
gives to your people ?” 

‘*No,” he replied. ‘I want our own 
money fromtheGovernment. They owe 
us all these things now, and we do not 
want to sell any more land.” 

Major Spencer, the agent at Rosebud, 
takes an impartial stand. He realizes the 
deep-rooted objection to part with their 
land which exists among his Indians, and 
asserts their right to decide the matter 
for themselves, and to be protected from 
any undue influence, such as interested 
parties might be inclined to exert. He 
thinks that no such persons should even 


be allowed upon the reservation while‘ 


this act is under consideration. He be- 
lieves that Government is not inclined to 
press the matter; that the railroad com- 
panies are the chief movers in the whole 
affair, and, I think, is in doubt whether it 
will be, in the end, of advantage to these 
people to give theirconsent. He declares 
that, notwithstanding all opposition, if 
twenty-five of their chief men were to be 
heavily bribed to sign, the rest would 
follow. It is to be hoped for the honor of 
all concerned that no such step will be 
even possible. 

Major Spencer has received a sufficient 
number of copies of the Sioux Bill, with 
a map of the proposed reservations at- 
tached to each, to supply all of his In- 
dians. These will, however, be of prob- 
lematic value to most of them. Of more 
practical use are the copies of the bill, 
translated into the Dakota language, 
which are freely circulated at the instance 
of the Indian Rights Association. A 
goodly number can read and write in 
their own tongue, altho they do not un- 
derstand English; and such men are more 
intelligent and better informed than the 
mass of uneducated Indians,the Hon. Com- 
missioner to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Education in their own language is 
not a ‘‘positive hindrance” to their prog- 
ress, As well say that an educated 
Frenchman who spoke no English would 
be a worse citizen of America than an 
ignorant, uneducated Frenchman in the 
same case. Doubtless the acquirement of 
our language would be an advantage to 
both; but doubtless the former would 
both acquire it more easily and could 
better do without it than the latter. And 
the characterization of the Dakota lan- 
guage as a ‘“‘barbarous dialect” is a need- 
less insult to its full and expressive vo- 
cabulary—in several instances conveying 
more delicate shades of meaning than 
can be given in English. (This is, how- 
ever, a digression.) 

I attended the other day one of the pre- 
liminary councils which are constantly 
taking place among the Indians, and 
which are regarded by some as a bin- 
drance to the acceptance of the bill, while 
others believe that they must have their 
say and air their time-honored remon- 
strances, and will on this account be none 
the less ready to listen to the Commis- 
sioners when they actually make their 
appearance. This is, indeed, my own 
opinion. 

The main interest of this particular 
council was in the presence of a number 
of visitors from Standing Rock Agency, 
who have come here for the purpose of 
conferring with their Rosebud brethren. 
It was an unofficial affair, and there were 
no interpreters, altho a large number of 
half-breeds and educated Indians were 
present and spoke in council, incauding 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and a young man re- 
turned from Carlisle school. The usual 
circle, seated upon the ground, in the hot 
July afternoon, included some strong 
contrasts—men in full Indian dress, and 
men in neat citizen’s garb—the loose, 
white draperies looking cooler, not to say 
more appropriate, than the hot black 
coats. Custom and prejudice, as we know, 
are everything in these matters, for, sup- 
posing that taste and comfort ruled our 
dress, we should adopt some features of 
the Indian’s costume instead of requiring 
him to adopt ours. The old Indian ora- 
tors, as a rule, spoke briefly, gracefully 
and to the point, while the half-breeds 
and the school-boys were much more dif- 











fuse, gave more information (which was 
occasionally incorrect), and in ore in- 
stance descended to personalities, a la 
white politician—one man reminding 
another how he sold his people when the 
last Commission visited Dakota! In voice 
and gesture these men could not compare 
with the old Indians, with the exception 
of Mr. Taylor, who is a very graceful 
speaker. The drift of all the addresses 
was against the acceptance of the bill. 
One man from Standing Rock delivered 
a message from Sitting Bull, forbidding 
them to sign. The declaration of one 
speaker was something to this effect: 
‘* Be the ink black or red, we will not 
touch the pen, we will not even look at 
the paper,” which was received with ap- 
plause—the deep-toned assent which is so 
much more dignified than our clapping 
of hands. 

The Commission, at least two of them, 
aremen of unquestioned experience and 
sagacity. Captain Pratt, an able, auto- 
cratic man, with radical views on the In- 
dian question, is Chief Commissioner and 
carries the right of authority. Mr. Cleve- 
land, a good Dakota scholar and a popu- 
lar man among them, is the official inter- 
preter, with permission to employ other 
interpreters to assist him. The Commis- 
sion is directed to assemble in council 
every adult male Indian upon each 
Agency, including all over eighteen years 
of age, althe there is some duubt whether 
the signatures of those under twenty-one 
will be accepted. The Agent will have 
prepared lists of all such Indians, with 
the ages of each. The Act will be read 
and explained and full opportunity given 
for free discussion. The Commission 
will, of course, use all allowable argu- 
ments to induce the Indians to sign, but 
are strictly required to leave each indi- 
vidual Indian to exercise his own will 
and judgment inthe matter. The char- 
acter of the men appointed is such as to 
give assurance that no unfair means will 
be used bythem. At the close of the 
council every adult male Indian is to be 
required to sign one of two papers—the 
one accepting and the other rejecting the 
bill—the former to be printed in black 
ink and the latter in red, which fact ex- 
plains the peroration of the Indian ora- 
tor, above quoted. 

We await the visit of the Commission 
and its results with interest, for much 
will depend upon the course which the 
Sioux people may take in this crisis of 
their history. ; 

ROSEBUD AGENCY, DAKOTA. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 


BY JANE M. BANCROFT, PH.D, 
Part IL. 











THE first courtyard of the Sorbonne is 
the most attractive. Here the buildings 
are still beautiful and venerable, without 
being dilapidated. The stately portal of 
the Cardinal’s church looks down with the 
serene aspect it has preserved for two 
hundred years and more, but only within 
a short time has it lost for women the un- 
conscious irony suggested by its appear- 
ance. 

In front of the rose window are four 
statues. One has a vase in her hand, an- 
other a tablet, a third points downward 
to the building, while the fourth has her 
arm uplifted extending a torch with a 
gesture of invitation ; all women, all hav- 
ing a gentle, attractive mien, inviting stu- 
dents with mute eloquence to enter and 
read the tablets of know ledge, to seize the 
torch of inspiration and flash it forward 
in the yet unlighted future. 

Yet, while for two and a half centuries 
these symbolic figures have looked benig- 
nantly down on the young men who have 
come here from all parts of the globe, the 
young women of France or other lands 
have had no entrance. They could not 
come within the sacred precincts as stu- 
dents, or obtain any of the rewards of 
intellectual labor so lavishly bestowed. 
Now any thoughtful woman passing the 
University portals cannot see these allur- 
ing statues without a grateful recognition 
that the mocking friendliness of other 
days has become a pleasing reality in 
these later times. The history of the 
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change that has taken place has yet to be 
written. It is very difficult to find any 
printed facts; there are no special statis- 
tics that have been gathered. Diligent 
and prolonged search has disclosed a sur- 
prising dearth of information. M. Gir- 
ard, the Vice-Rector of the University, 
has written a book on the secondary in- 
struction of young girls, and there is also 
a magazine devoted to the interests of 
the same subject ; but so far nothing au- 
thoritative on the superior instruction of 
women. The information contained in 
these columns is due to the kindness of 
M. Himly. Dean of the Faculty of Let- 
ters, and M. Boulet, Secretary of the same 
Faculty, supplemented by the personal 
observation and knowledge of the writer. 

Mr. Himly said: ‘‘It is not yet two 
decades since the cours libres, or open lec- 
tures, were accessible to women. Before 
that time, if a woman presented herself 
she was politely but decidedly invited to 
leave the lecture-room. Gradually the 
rigor relaxed, and she attended the open 
lectures. About ten years ago a few la- 
dies came to the Rector, and obtained 
personal permission to attend the lec- 
tures of some professors.” He added: “I 
well remember one coming to me with 
such a permission. Gradually the num- 
ber of such hearers increased, until the 
time arrived when some young women 
who had been able to secure the advan- 
tages of good secondary instruction pre- 
sented themselves for examination and 
were inscribed upon precisely the same 
terms as theyoungmen. Thischange has 
taken place imperceptibly peu @ peu; 
but it seems now to have established it- 
self, and is no longer regarded as an in- 
novation. There have been many heated 
discussions in our faculty but no formal 
action has ever resulted. The women 
have entered and have taken their places.” 
The process of the change sketched in the 
words of the Dean of the Faculty of Let- 
ters is substantiallv the same for the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. That the Paris Medical 
School has continued to keep its doors 
open to women is due largely to Labou- 
laye, the good friend of America. Some 
years ago the question of refusing admit- 
tance to women came before the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The matter 
was referred to Laboulaye. In his report 
he answered: ‘‘The rules of the school 
say nothing on the subject. It would 
therefore seem the simplest and best 
course to require of women who wish to 
pursue medicine the same preparatory 
studies, the same tests for graduation 
which are demanded of the male students, 
and thus allow both sexes to enjoy the ad- 
vantages offered by the school.” Up to the 
present time this course has been pursued. 

The Law School is also accessible to 
women. A number are in attendance 
upon special lecture courses, but very 
few—one or two foreigners—are pursuing 
regular studies leading toa degree. The 
demand for legal training by women is 
as yet exceptional. 

It is true that the School of Fine Arts 
allows only male students to enter. For 
the School of Pharmacy no reliable data 
have been vbtained, neither are the theo- 
logical schools, Catholic or Protestant, 
here considered; but for the Faculties of 
Letters, Science, Medicine and Law, the 
opportunities are equally available to stu- 
dents of either sex. 

The Medical School of Paris is of high 
repute. In the branch of pure medicine 
it is not surpassed in Europe. The oppor- 
tunities in clinics and hospital practice 
areexcellent. In every department special- 
ists are found; men, for instance, such as 
Charcot, of La Salpétriére, at whose clinic 
I saw a number of women, Russians, Bul- 
garians, English and Americans, gathered 
to hear the master in nervous diseases. 

It is a matter of pride that one of our 
countrywomen, Miss Klumpké, of San 
Francisco, is among the most brilliant 
and promising of the medical graduates. 
The record made here years ago by Dr. 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi is also remembered 
with respect by the professors, and has 
tended to insure a welcome to her Ameri- 
can sisters. There was a time when the 
female students of medicine were almost 
without exception foreigners. The first 
Frenchwoman to take a medical degree 





was Mile. Verneuil, who is now practicing 
in Paris. Since that date the number has 
slowly but steadily increased, altho for- 
eigners are still in excess. 

The Faculty of Letters has an able corps 
of men—Fustel de Coulanges, Lavisse, 
Rambaud, and their associates in History; 
Petit de Julleville, Larroumet, and their 
colleagues in Literature; Mantra, father 
and son, Girard, father and son, Croiset 
and Hauvette, in the Classics; Himly and 
Dubois, in Geography; these are names 
known beyond the limits of France. 

The Faculty of Science has also its 
great teachers. Paul Bert was one of 
these. His scientific works, crowned by 
the high recognition of the Institute, ren- 
dered him the worthy successor of Claude 
Bernard. Even when far distant at the 
Tonquin he continued to direct his Lab- 
oratory at the Sorbonne by letters and 
telegrams, until his premature death. 

There is a further advantage to the stu- 
dent at Paris. Altho, strictly speaking, 
the Collége de France is no part of the 
Sorbonne, its tectures are open to every 
one—Renan, Lavisseur, Deschanel, Gui- 
zot, Gaston Paris, all members of the In- 
stitute, each a savant of the first order, 
these are a few of the many brilliant 
names inscribed among the Faculty. As 
the building of the Collége de France is 
near the Sorbonne, a program of the lec- 
tures of both can be readily adjusted. 
France is generous with her intellectual 
treasures. The smallest university in any 
other land charges in its fees for one year 
more than is paid by the university stu- 
dents at Paris throughout the entire 
course of study. To strangers who come 
here, desiring to be present at the lectures 
as hearers only, the open lectures at the 
Scrbonne and the Collgée de France are 
absolutely free. 

It is not amiss to reiterate with clear- 
ness that to women these advantages are 
open, fora general impression exists in 
America that the Sorbonne reserves its 
closed lectures for male students. It is 
true that the number of women at pres- 
ent in attendance here is small. The ma- 
jority are in the Medical School, 108 being 
given as the number in the last report of 
the Dean. In the Faculty of Letters, a 
great many present themselves as candi- 
dates for the examinations in modern 
languages only, a university certificate 
being of great aid in securing a position 
as teacher. In the English classes there 
are the present year, 86 women students; 
in the German classes 46, while for the 
regular courses in preparation for the ex- 
aminations only 10 are inscribed. Last 
year there was a total of 83 women, in- 
cluding modern language students and 
regularly inscribed candidates. The pres- 
ent year there are 142. Owing to the admi- 
rable facilities for secondary instruction 
given France by the Sée law of 1881, we 
can predict that the number will increase 
yearly. It is especially for American 
women, who are looking forward to study 
in Europe that these words are written, 
with the hope that some portion of the 
experiénce and observation of the writer 
will be of service to those now making 
plans for the future. The German uni- 
versities are practically closed to women. 
The most to be obtained at any one of 
these is private instruction from profes- 
sors at high prices. In Switzerland the 
three universities of Berne, Geneva and 
Zurich are equally open to either sex. Of 
these Zurich gives by far the best oppor- 
tunities. Not that the university of itself 
is so far superior to those of Berne and 
Geneva, for all these have able men in 
their faculties. Butat Zurich is lggated, 
in the same pile of buildings with the 
university, the Federal Polytechnic 
School, and its Faculty in scientific and 
economic studies is strong, so that 
the student bas the advantages given 
by two distinct and excellent in- 
stitutions. The Italian universities 
are said to have some women students, 
but the opportunities for preparatory 
studies for women are so poor in Italy 
that the number presenting themselves is 
very small. There remain the university 
advantages given in England. It is true 
that both at Oxford and Cambridge are 
halls of study for women, but in no sense 
of the term can the advantages of the uni- 





versity be said to be accessible to women, 
when only special lectures can be listened 
to, and these by the permission of the pro- 
fessors concerned. The University of 
London is rather a great examining board 
than a university proper, altho we owe it 
gratitude for its impartial treatment of 
students without respect to sex. 

Contrast now the generous facilities 
given at Paris. In all the Faculties there 
is freedom of access and wealth of oppor- 
tunity; the privilege of hearing the 
latest utterances yet spoken on a subject 
by men who, in many cases have by 
their own investigations secured the re- 
sults. Added to what the schools can 
give, is the stimulus of the great city 
itself, with its museums, its art galleries, 
fine music, great libraries, meetings of 
learned societies, together forming an 
environment peculiarly favorable to men- 
tal growth. 

Lastly, there is a generosity in giving 
and sharing intelectual privileges, for 
which we should be grateful to the Repub- 
lic of France. Never during the Mon- 
archy or the Empire could these changes 
have been effected. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL FOR 
NEW YORE. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 














SOME months ago the ground was pur- 
chased for the proposed Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral for the diocese of New York, a 
large, elevated track lying near Morningside 
Park, nearly in the center of our island. 
Since that time it has been known that the 
trustees in charge of the scheme had been 
in consultation with a number of architects 
with regard to the best method of securing 
a design for the building. It is now an- 
nounced that this method has not only been 
decided upon, but that the first steps to- 
ward putting it in practice have been taken. 
Certain architects-—we are not told, who they 
are nor how many in number—have been 
asked to submit plans, for the preparation 
of which they will be duly remunerated. 
Any other architect may submit plans if 
he desires, and his work will be considered 
by the trustees in connection with that of 


+ the chosen competitors ; but only these last 


will receive payment unless the plan of an 
outsider should be selected. No foreign 
architect has been invited to compete, but 
itissaid to be probable that, should such 
an one signify his desire to do so, he may be 
admitted imto the ranks of the remunerated. 
This last point is the only one to which ex- 
ception can be taken. Should the trustees 
know of a foreign architect, whose work 
they would like to consider, why should he 
not be invited to compete? And, if not in- 
vited, why should he be paid while un- 
invited Americans are not ? 

For-my own part, and I think my feeling 
will be shared by many, Ishould be glad to 
see the work offered for American compe- 
tition only—at least until the first series of 
drawings have been examined. Itisa crit- 
ical period just now with American archi- 
tecture—a period in which, while great re- 
sponsibilities lie on the rising gene: ation of 
our architects tocarry on and develop the 
progress so conspicuously inaugurated by 
Richardson, Hunt and others, responsibil- 
ities quite as great rest upon the public. 
Hnough has already been done in every 
branch of our architecture to assure the in- 
tending builders of any structure, from a 
railway station to a cathedral church, that 
American architects deserve their utmost 
confidence. I do net mean, of course, that 
every American architect deserves this con- 
fidence, or that very many deserve it when 
a cathedral is in question; but in the pro- 
fession, if he can be found, there is surely 
someone who will do this work in a credit- 
able way. Ithink, moreover, that a cathe- 
dra) church built by an American, if really 
creditable, would be more of an honor to 
our country and its owners and more of a 
help to American art than a still finer 
church built by a foreigner. The mere fact 
that a foreigner had been chosen at sucha 
juncture would injure the repntation of the 
American profession abroad, which does not 
much matter; and at home as well, which 
matters infinitely. Deprived of this chance, 
its chances for future work of important 
kinds would be sensibly decreased. The 
public, which is just beginning to believe 
that Americans can do good work in archi- 
tecture and, therefore, is just getting into 
the position to secure such work (for there 


is no chance for an architect unless a client 
trusts him), would be strongly influenced 
to return to its old belief that a foreiga 
thing is, of necessity and simply because it 
is foreign, a better thing than one of native 
origin. This fact, by the way, has certainly 
not been proved in the cases when foreign 
architects have already been called in to 
help us. Who speaks, for example, of the 
Trinity College buildings in Hartford as 
among the best in the country altho one of 
the foremost English architects of our day 
designed them ? 

Nor, I think, can it be argued that if a 
cathedral designed by a foreigner were 
actually a finer work of art than any we 
could ourselves produce, it would be of serv- 
ice as an instructive or inspiring example 
even tho it might disastrously affect, for the 
moment, the spirit of the profession on the 
one hand and of the public on the other. 
Our architects do not need to be shown how 
other nations build. That they know 
already, and whatever good is to be drawn 
from such examples they can draw at a dis- 
tance quite as well as from any church or 
churches that might be erected here. Ex- 
perience shows that we have done best in this 
art when we have been most independent of 
foreign contemporary example—when we 
have turned to the great storehouse of an- 
cient precedents, picked out for ourselves 
the forms and features which would suit us 
best, and remolded them for our use in en- 
tire independence of the tastes and customs 
of our living rivals over-sea. This was the 
way in which Richardson worked. Despite 
his long and serious study of Parisian ar- 
chitectural practice,nothing could have been 
less Parisian, less like that of any contem- 
porary foreign country, than his own prac- 
tice. Bound as he was by the prescription 
to make the designs he offered for the ca- 
thedral at Albany ‘‘ Gothic in style,” his 
result was as little like the Gothic now 
practiced in England, Germany or France 
as it was like the Romanesque, which is 
also practiced now to a certain extent in 
France and Germany inecclesiastical work. 
The same words are even truer of Trinity 
Church, in Boston, where he was more free 
to choose his own path, and, therefore, 
showed his individuality in the ground- 
plan as well as in the elevation of his de- 
sign. This, the most beautiful church that 
stands in America, and a thoroughly suc- 
cessful church, too, from the practical 
point of view, is the most unlike current 
foreign examples of any we have, excepting 
only those in which all plans of a truly, 
traditionally, expressively church-like char- 
acter have been abandoned in favor of the 
“auditorium’’ or amphitheatrical plan. 
No, I believe that we do not need a foreign 
architect to build a beautiful cathedral in 
New York; and I am quite sure that the 
most beautiful one built by a foreigner 
would not be of service as an example. This 
is a case in which improvement, progress, 
development must come from within; all 
that can be effected by external example is 
already provided for by the productions of 
European builders in their own lands. But 
perbaps I am fighting windmills; perhaps 
it is only a seemingly authentic report, and 
not a fact, that the work may chance to fall 
into alien hands. 

To return, then, to the intentions of the 
trustees as accurately known, the designs 
for which they call are to be ‘‘sketches”’ 
rather than elaborate drawings—the mean- 
ing of the term being set forth with suffi- 
cient exactness to prevent any misconcep- 
tions later on. They are to be presented be- 
fore December 15th next, and it will then be 
decided whether any of them seem to war- 
rant that their authors be invited to elabo- 
rate them for a second competition. No 
promise is made that any one of them 
will be accepted or will be adjudged 
worthy of elaboration for a second in- 
spection—a very reasonable degree of 
caution to be shown in a competition of 
such urusual importance. The exterior of 
the church is to be of marble, granite or 
other durable stone, no sandstone or other 
porous material to be used on the exterior. 
This again is a wise proviso; ax is also the 
proviso that the church must be fire- 
proof and that no inflammable material 
may be used—for this doubtless merely 
means that none shall be used in the struc- 
ture proper. It may seem alittle singular 
that it should be stated that the church 
must face the south for altho it may not be 
a canonical rule it is a traditional rule and 
one still almost universally respected, I 
think, in the Anglican Church, that a front 
should look toward the west, an altar-end 
toward the east. But such departure from 
a custom which, to one familiar with cathe- 
drals in the Old World, seems almost as 
imperative as that a capital shall be on top 
ofits column,has doubtless been dictated by 





the character of the site. But inany case, 
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we may take it, perhaps, as a sign that 
“High Church” ideas will not rule in the 
Cathedral of St. John. 

The total length of the Cathedral is not 
to exceed 400 feet, an ample allowance for 
majesty as well as beauty,since the longest 
churches iu the world—Canterbury and 
Winchester for example—measures hardly 
more than 500 with their eastern chapels; 
Salisbury 450, Durham 420, again with their 
chapels; and Exeter and Litchfield only 
about 375. Continental cathedrals, more- 
over, are usually much shorter than Eng- 
lish ones, altho they often appear far more 
majestic owing to their greater breadth 
and hight. 

New YORE Crry. 








Sanitary. 
WATER SUPPLY. 


THE question of the water supply is one 
which, with good reason, is more and more 
attracting public attention. With the ex- 
ception of air there is no article which so 
freely has to be taken into the system. 

As we travel from place to place the ne- 
cessities of thirst compel us to drink of 
water other than that which belongs to our 
own home or city. So the universal purity 
of supply becomes the common interest of 
the city, the state and the nation. People 
even excuse themselves for drinking beer, 
often made of impure water, on the ground 
that they are afraid of the water. “his 
general interest in the water supply is more 
than shared by all sanitarians, chemists, 
and those who in an expert way have a care 
for, or charge of the welfare of the people. 
It is no new subject. We read of the won- 
derful provisions which Babylon and Jeru- 
salem had for securing their water supply. 

It is an interesting fact that Leonardo da 
Vinci was at Milan superintending the 
erection of its water works when he painted 
his picture of the ‘‘Last Supper.’”’ In mod- 
ern times we have made many improve- 
meats as to facilities in securing supply and 
in the means of testing purity. Yet itis sur- 
prising how often inadequate or unfit sup- 
ply is selected, and the mistake discovered 
when it is difficult to correct it. We have 
known a committee of aldermen ora town 
committee, because they have some general 
intelligence, to take it upon themselves to 
select the source of supply and lay their 
pipes without consulting any hydraulic en- 
gineer, only employing some local surveyor 
to determine the levels. It is always best 
that selection of source and construction of 
plant should be under the direction of those 
of certified skill. Itis generally best that 
the works be owned by the city, town or 
township. Even where a company is made 
up of the most respectable citizens, it too 
often happens that it is afterward looked 
after as a stock investment, with an eye to 
dividends, and that there is not quick re- 
sponse, when to others it is apparent that 
there is call for improvements. 

In addition to the usual tests of color and 
taste, we now avail ourselves of the exam- 
inations of chemists, and biology is also 
coming to our assistance. New York, for 
instance, hasa daily or weekly examination 
of its water supply, and valuable indica- 
tions are secured therefrom. While chem- 
ical examinations do not discover every 
possible deterioration, they give indications 
which cannot be overlooked. Biological 
research has as yet gone no farther than to 
detect the varying quantities of bacterial 
life. Until we come to knowthe difference 
between useful and harmful microphytes 
we are not able to derive very efficient aid 
from this source. But it is valuable to know 
that as a rule the aggregate number greatly 
diminishes with the purity of the water. 

The tests from experience as to the effects 
of water when it is specifically bad, as where 
it has in it some mineral poison or the spe- 
cific germ of some disease like typhoid 
fever, is very valuable as an indication. 
But our ordinary use of water is so mingled 
with that of food and other influences that 
it may often be taxing vital force without 
showing itself by any special sicknesses. 
Physicians who have carefully observed and 
tabulated their observations do not fail, as 
they think, to detect the evil effects of im- 
pure water in disorders of the stomach, in 
bowel affections of children, in dysentery 
and in general malaise. 

Just now New York City is seeking an in- 
crease of its water supply, and more than 
everbefore our smaller towns and villages 
are introducing water for public use. Be- 
sides the supply of families they are thus 
better provided for in case of fires and avail 
themselves of it for overcoming evils of dust. 
We would impress upon all local health 
boards the importance of an annual or semi- 
annual examination of the public water 








supply. Itcannot always be safely left to 
the amiable and perfunctory directors, or 
to the paid engineer, if there be one. We 
know of cases where such examinations 
have revealed defiled intakes, sewage con- 
taminations, uncleansed reservoirs, be- 
smeared and foul-smelling pipes, dead ends 
and other possible sources of deterioration. 
Eternal vigilance is ever the price of heath, 
and especially where its dearest interests 
are in the hands of public officials. 

Even where the water as received from 
the source or impounded in the sand-pipe 
or reservoir is pure, there are more possible 
sources of contamination than are generally 
supposed. The very weight of still water 
presses out the air,and there is great dimi- 
nution of that volume of air with its excess 
of oxygen which is found in all good water. 
There is often the growth of small plants 
which are ephemeral in their life and the 
flowering or death of which gives unpleasant 
taste or smell to the water. The pipes, too, 
may suffer by the growth of small forms of 
vegetable life along their courses. If the 
metal of the pipes is too thin as a whole, or 
of varying thickness, minute holes occur 
which give opportunity for pollution from 
the soil, from gas or sewer pipes. We re- 
cently witnessed the uncovering of gas pipes 
in close proximity to water pipes in which 
the leakage from each joint of the gas pipes 
was so great that the striking of a match 
produced a flame. After the pipes enter 
into the houses there are often no interme- 
diate tanks for sculleries or water-closets, 
and there are opportunities for the absorp- 
tion of unhealthy gases. Modes of con- 
struction, of laying of pipes and of the dis- 
tribution of water through -houses are now 
so well understood, that our trouble is not 
want of knowledge but imperfect work- 
manship. For this there are tworemedies; 
the more thorough instruction and examina- 
tion of all plumbers and such required in- 
spection of all work, by those independent 
of all relation to it, as will make them 
legally responsible for its certification. 


Science. 


Up to the Rebellion the French were 
competitors with America in the export of 
rosin, an enormous amount being shipped 
from Bordeaux. Since the termination of 
the War for the Union the exports from 
America haverun French rosin out of the 
market. The French planted thousands of 
acres in the Department of the Gironde 
with the sea pine, chiefly with the view to 
the rosin trade, and it oceasioned much dis- 
tress when the cheaper American article de- 
stroyed the trade. In comparatively recent 
times they have discovered that the dregs 
or refuse of their species of pine tree, after 
the resin has been extracted, will furnish a 
valuable oil, much cheaper than refined pe- 
troleum, and free from all bad explosive 
habits. ‘They have also discovered that the 
wood of this pine, Pinus maritima, after 
several years of extraction of the resin has 
been going on, is an excellent and cheap 
article for paper making. Asa result the 
planting of this pine has taken a new start, 
in the poorer lands of France, and is 
thought to be among the most promising of 
the many French industries by which these 
frugal people manage to keep all their mon- 
ey at home. 

....A battle of birds is reported to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung by an eye witness,ina 
letter from Sophia. ‘Early Thursday morn- 
ing, he” says, ‘‘wesawan unusually large , 
number of eagles, probably about two hun- 
dred, taking their flight toward the moun- 
tains of the Jantra. A crowd of persons 
watched the spectacle, and the crowd greatly 
increased a few hours later, when a num- 
ber of storks, not fewer than three hundred, 
flew straight toward the regiment of eagles, 
evidently bent on war. In an instant, 
eagles and storks were mingled in deadly 
affray. It was a fearful combat. Every now 
and then a wounded or dead bird, stork or 
eagle, fell tothe ground. The battle lasted 
for nearly an hour, when the two armies, 
apparently weary of fight, flew off in oppo- 
site directions. Upona rough reckoning it 
was estimated that at least a third of 
the combatants fell in the severe strug- 
gle. The prefect sentsome men up into the 
mountains to count the dead eagles and 
storks. The people are quite eager to know 
which of the two armies was victorious. 
Probably, as in many wars of unteathered 
bipeds, the advantage lay on neither side.” 





..--A cabbage ofa species distinct from 
that which furnishes our garden cabbage, 
and known as Brassica Sinensis, has been 
introduced into Europe from China, and 
promises to be a good addition to our gar- 
deu vegetables. In does not head naturally 
as our garden cabbage does, but the leaves 





have to be tied up so as to blanch the heart, 
as is sometimes done with endive or some 
kinds of lettuce. In this way heads of five 
orsix pounds have been produced. It can 
be used as a salad aslettuce is. It isknown 
in China as Shantury. 


....Professor Sturtevant, in his History of 
Garden Vegetables, now going through the 
American Naturalist, does not accord to 
the common hop nativity in America. But 
it is undoubtedly indigenous on the conti- 
nent, and tho not common, is distributed 
over a large area in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. 


Personalities. 


CARDINAL MANNING recently delivered 
a remarkable discourse, in which he gave a 
very gloomy picture of London and the dis- 
intergration of human society in these lat- 
ter days: “London is a desolation beyond 
that of any city in the Christian world. 
Four millions of human beings, of whom 
2,000,000 have never set their foot in any 
place of Christian worship; and among these 
2,000,000 God only knows how few have been 
baptized, how few have been born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost. London is a 
wilderness. It is like Rome of old—a pool 
into which all the nations of the world 
streamed together and all the sins of all 
the nations of the world were continually 
flowing. Such is London at this day.” 


-...A remarkable microcephalist, aged 
eighteen, has arrived in Viennafrom Galicia, 
and been placed under the charge of Profess- 
or Nothnagel of the Vienna University. 
The head of the youth is extraordinarily 
small, flat on the sides, and coming toa 
point at the crown. The unfortunate is an 
idiot, but possesses a great power of imita- 
tion, and repeats words without difficulty. 
He has to be tended like a baby, and is very 
fond of dolls and other toys. In showing 
him to his hearers during a lecture the 
other day, Professor Nothnagel said that 
the man in appearance and in habits great- 
ly resembled a monkey, from which animal, 
however, he was distinguished by his pow- 
er of speech. 


-...An American student has won an Eng- 
lish scholarship. Gordon Taylor Hughes, 
son of the American Consul at Birming- 
ham, England, seventeen years of age, be- 
came one of fifty-two competitors for a 
Cambridge scholarship, valued at $2,000. 
During the examination Hughes was con- 
fined to his bed by illness, and was obliged 
to dictate his answers to a stenographer. 
The examination lasted four days and the 
young competitor’s success was complete. 


...-The daily food of the Sultan of Turkey 
is cooked by one man and his aids. Itis 
prepared in silver vessels, and each vessel is 
sealed by aslip of paper and a stamp after 
the meal is cooked. These seals are broken 
in the presence of the Sultan by the High 
Chamberlain, who takes a spoonful of each 
dish before -the Sultan tastes it. The 
annual expenditure of the Sultan’s house- 
hold is over $41,000,000. 


....A radical innovation has visited the 
Chinese Empire. The Marquis Tseng, for- 
merly Minister to England, has just cele- 
brated the marriage of his daughter, Lady 
Blossom, after asking her consent to her 
husband. This is a reversal of Chinese cus- 
tom. The Marquis kept up other customs, 
as, for example, heading the procession 
carrying 120 tables of presents about the 
streets of Pekin. 


...It isnot generally known that Mr. 
Gladstone owns a patch of land on the 
Canadian side, commanding a splendid view 
of the Falls. He was asked to sell when 
the Prospect Park improvements were be- 
ing planned, but declined with thanks. 


....Mrs, Sarah B. Mabry derives an in- 
come of more than $2,000 a year froma fifty 
acre farm near Atlanta, Ga., of which four 
acres are devoted to berries. 


.... gain Bey is familiarly known in Ger- 
many, especially at Breslau and Berlin, 
where he studied medicine, by the prosaic 
name of Edward Schnitzer. 


.... Until last month noson had been born 
to a Prussian King since 1809, when Prince 
Albert, the late Emperor William’s young- 
er brother, was born. e 


....The Archbishop of Paris refused to 
grant consecrated burial to the body of the 
artist Dupuis, killed by M. Habert in a duel 
recently. 


.... William Blaikie, the writer on athlet- 
ics, has become an-enthusiastic member 
of the White Cross Army. 


....Herr Krupp, of Germany, has declined 
a baronetcy. 





pees 


A PITTSBURG man has a parrot which 
can say ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker’ in three 
different languages. She is a Polly-glot.— 
Puck. 


....The Russian law prohibits joking 
about the Emperor. That’s why no one in 
Russia ever refers to Alexander as an old 
Czardine.—Puck. 


---. You can tell when a dog is warm, the 
same as youcan tell adude when you meet 
him onthe street—by his loud pants.—Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


....Gazzam: “ Hello, Cumso, you look en- 
tirely fagged out. What’s the matter ?”’ 
Cumso: ‘Oh, nothing. A week’s rest will 
setmeup. Just back from my vacation.”’— 
Time. 


.... Before she was married she was medi- 
tative, and he thought her the most pensive 
girl he ever met. She isnot so meditative 
as she was and he calls her ex-pensive now. 
—America. 


....-Cholly: “I say, Binx, did you ever 
witness a burial at sea?” Binz: ‘No, 
never saw a burial, but we had a wake be- 
hind us all the way over last trip.”-—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....Coldy: “‘ Why is it, Orson, that every 
time you meet Trombly you ask him,How’s 
everything?’ Orson: “Why, didn’t you 
know that Trombly thinks he owns the 
earth ?’”’—Once a Week. 


....“‘ Did you ever go to the circus, Jim ?”’ 
asked one small urchin of another. ‘Not 
areal circus,” said Jim, reflectively; ‘but 
I’ve seen my mother water the garden with 
the hose.’’—Somerville Journal. 


-.-.“* Mamma, what is the matter with 
my thumb? It hurts me every time I 
squeeze it.” “Don’t squeeze it, dear.” 
‘*But if I don’t squeeze it how can I tell 
whether it hurts?”’— Detroit Free Press. 


.... Visitor: ‘‘ You take it easy, Brown. 
You must hav2 a good salary.” Brown: 
“‘H-m—ya-as—pre’y well. I draw three 
hundred a year—save, say a hundred, and 
runinto debt four hundred; that’s eight 
hundred; and if a bachelor can’t live on 
that—’ought to be ashamed of himself !”— 
Punch. 


..--Daniel Webster’s old hair trunk is 
now on exhibition at Concord, N. H. The 
next question is: Did Daniel ever really 
keep a trunk just for his old hair ?—Roches- 
ter Post Express. You must ask his heirs. 
Our impression is that he did, for he be- 
longed to the old W(h)ig party.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


....In Dublin: ‘See here, driver, I ordered 
a smart trap to take a drive in Phoenix 
Park, and you come around in rags not fit 
for a beggar!’ Driver of jaunting car: 
*“*IT knows it, yer Honor, and I would like 
to wear fine clothes, but there’s not a tailor 
in all Dublin can take me measure, I’m 
that ticklish.”—America. 


.... Youth: “I’ve got some poetry here I’d 
like to have you look over.’’ Editor: *‘ Yes, 
sir. Have you got your license with you ?” 
Youth: ‘My license?” Editor: ‘ Yes; 
your poetic license.’ Youth: ‘“‘N-n-no. I 
didn’t knowI had to have one.’’ Editor: 
‘* We never look over any poetry without 
first seeing the poet’s license. Good-day.’’— 
Time. 


....The “ drop-a-nickel-in-the-slot” racket 
is worked in all sorts of imaginable shapes 
at Erastina, where Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
show is located. It is reported some kind 
friend from the city decorated one of 
Buffalo Bill’s Indian tepees with a large 
black letter sign, which read: ‘‘ Throw ina 
brick and see an Indian come out,’’—Ez- 
change. 


....A poorly-clad little girl came into the 
store of one of our stationers recently. She 
wished to buy some writing paper, and 
finally was shown some for five cents a 
quire. ‘‘How much will half a quire be?” 
she inquired in a half-fed, plaintive little 
voice. ‘Three cents,” replied the clerk. 
“Tf you please, I’ll take the other half,’ 
was the quick response.—Augusta (Me.) 
Journal. 


....Lord Leveson swallowed a half-crown 
at Christmas time, and is still trying to di- 
gestit. 1t may not afford him much nourish- 
ment, but he certainly is in splendid health 
and is gaining weight. ‘‘He has gained 
eleven pounds,’”’ said Lord Granville to a 
youthful colleague on the front bench, who 
was inquiring after Lord Leveson’s health. 
“‘ Ah,” said the witty peer, “that makes £11 
28, 6d,”’—Exchange. 
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School and College. 


THE University of Bologna recently cele- 
brated its eighth centenary, bringing to- 
gether men of letters from various parts of 
the world. The academical costumes 
alone, says an eye-witness, were a revela- 
tion to those who live and die in ignorance 
of the distinctions and insignia of univer- 
sity honors and degrees. There were the 
scarlet robes of the Oxford dons, which 
were worn, by the way, by W. W. Story, 
who is an English D.C.L.; the French 
gowns of different shades of buff and 
orange, the black silk cassocks with red 
satin capes and caps of the graduates aod 
professors of Spanish colleges, contrasting 
with the somber black of the Dutch and 
Danes. These rich and varied colors shone 
with added brilliancy under the midsvm- 
mer sun of Italy, and the decorations of 
public buildings, the awnings, rugs, hang- 
ings and curtains, rather paled before them. 
The torchhght procession, which made the 
night, not hideous, but inexpressibly beau- 
tiful, was so arranged that myriads of small 
lights were made to form pyramids, stars, 
fans, palm leaves and other pretty devices, 
which might serve as a hint to the patriotic 
electors who will soon be parading our 
streets in honor of Presidential candidates. 
Music by the celebrated orchestra of Bo- 
logna, the unveiling of a superb equestrian 
statue of Victor Emanuel in the presence of 
the King and Queen and amid waving ban- 
ners and bells ringing in all the towers, 
with speeches in Latin, French and Italian, 
by learned men from every part of Europe, 
created an interest and variety in the fes- 
tivities which could hardly have been ar- 
rived at anywhere else. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon Muir, Max Miiller, 
Herbert Spencer, William Gladstone, Spen- 
cer Wells and several other Englishmen of 
scholastic fame, and upon James Russell 
Lowell, W. W. Story, David Dudley Field 
and Dr. Weir Mitchell, ot our own country. 


.... Theannual report of the New Jersey 
State Board of Education, just issued, notes 
an improvement in the class of public 
school buildings. The State Superintend- 
ent insists on the necessity for more houses 
in nearly all the cities, the accommodations 
having falien far behind the school popula- 
tion. Where the building does not keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing census 
the necessity grows greater year by year. 
It is shown that, in the entire state, sixty- 
one per cent. of the school population was 
enrolled on the school register during the 
year. Taking all the cities by themselves, 
fifty-two per cent. of the census has been en- 
rolled. These facts show, the Superintend- 
ent adds, that a much greater number 
would attend in the cities if accommoda- 
tions were provided them. Considerable 
space is devoted by the Superintendent to 
the subject of technica] and manual educa- 
tion. Newark is the only city which has 
taken advantage of the law passed in 1881, 
granting to any city which raised an equiv- 
alent amount an appropriation of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 for the support of schools for 
industrial education. The school in New- 
ark has proved very successful. Industrial. 
schools have been also started on an inde- 
pendent basis at Montclair and Hoboken. 


The progress of the pupils is said to have 
been remarkable both as to physical and 
mental development. 


....-The main building of Welis Female 
College, Aurora, N. Y., was destroyed br 
fire August 9th. The fire, which broke out 
at 1:30 o’clock in the morning, is believed to 
have started from the kitchen range. The 
loss is estimated at $130,000. There was 
$75,000 insurance on the building. Prepara- 
tions to rebuild will undoubtedly be com- 
menced as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 
It is understood the interest on the endow- 
ment of $200,000 given by the late Colonel 
Morgan can be used in this exigency. The 
prospects for the college year were unusual- 
ly bright and the disaster is a severe blow 
to the institution. During vacation a num- 
ber of the more valuable paintings and 
works of art had been removed to safe 


quarters, but the other contents of the 
building were entirely consumed, including 

roe qe of Governor Seward by Charles 
Elhott. 


....Itis stated that Grant Memorial Uni- 
versity, at Athens, Tenn., formerly the 
East Tennessee University, and _ the 
University at Chattanooga, started a few 
years ago under the auspices of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, are to be united 
with one board of directors and one chan- 
cellor under the name of Grant University 


It will be remembered that the managers 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society reversed the 
order of the trustees of Chattanooga Uni- 
versity last year, refusing to receive colored 
students, 





Vews of the Weer. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tue funeral of General Sheridan was held 
at Washington on Saturday in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church. There was no emblem of 
mourning upon the outside of the church, 
and there was no crape upon the door of 
General Sheridan’s house. Upon the top of 
the casket was a silken flag, upon which 
rested the war saber of the Genvral, with 
the names of all his battles engraved upon 
it. At the head of the casket was the head- 
quarters flag of the General of the Army, 
hung from a staff draped in mourning. 
The funeral ceremonies began at ten o’clock 
with military precision. At 9:30 the streets 
leading to the church were barred, and the 
troops began to form in line. The street 
cars were stopped and all travel in the vi- 
cinity of the church was suspended. The 
troops were ranged along H Street for three 
or four blocks, resting on the south side of 
the street, and formed to the north. A 
few minutes after ten Mrs. Sheridan en- 
tered the church leaning upon the arm of 
Col. Michael Sheridan and accompanied by 
John Sheridan, another brother. They took 
seats immediately at the lett of the head of 
the catafalque. The choir boys formed 
about the catafalque. The low notes of the 
organ were heard, and the priests began the 
chant. Cardinal Gibbons, the Archbishop, 
the bishops, and a score of minor clergy en- 
teredthesanctuary and approached the altar. 
Everything connected with the decorations 
of the church was severely simple. The 
flowers were placed about the casket or 
ranged at the foot of the catafalque. But 
in the two naves at the left of the altar 
there were a great many floral pieces, some 
of exquisite beauty, sent from all parts of 
the country. Many of these were of immor- 
telles, amd are designed to be sent to the 
house of Mrs. Sheridan. The pall-bearers, 
headed by General Sherman, in the full 
uniform of the General of the Army, took 
their seats at the left of the casket. All 
were in plain black except General Sher- 
man. Immediately opposite them, in the 
other aisle, was the Committee of Arranye- 
ments of the Senate andthe House. Across 
the aisle from the mourners sat the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Mrs. Cleve- 
land, with Secretary Vilas. Immediately 
behind were other members of the Cabinet, 
and the President of the Senate and Mr. 
Edmunds. The Speaker of the House was 
one of the pall-bearers. The rest of the 
church was occupied by members of Con- 
zress, Officers of the Army and Navy in full 
uniform, and officers of the Government. 
Governor Rusk, of Wisconsin, with his 
staff, a committee of the Loyal Legion from 
Chicago, and one from Massachusetts, sat 
in the body of the church. Cardinal Gib- 
bons preached the funeral sermon. The 
long service ended, the mourners and the 
audience prepared to leave the church. At 
the door was the caissun, which seemed 
austerely simple, with its covering of flags 
and serge. At the horse biock in front 
of the church was the horse of the dead Gen- 
eral, saddled and bridled, with the military 
boots of his owner hero strapped to the sad- 
die, held by a sergeant of cavalry. The 
horse immediately followed the caisson, and 
preceded the mourners, and the long march 
of six miles to Arlington began, and there 
the soldier was luid at rest. 

....The Bureau of Agriculture has de- 
cided to change the time of giving out the 
monthly crop reports to 4 P.M. Some 
years ago the time was fixed at noon, as the 
evening newspapers claimed that the news 
properly belonged to them, and ought not to 
be withheld. Some speculators bave recently 
claimed that interested parties in some 
way secured advance information, and, 
upon the request of several boards of trade, 
the time has been changed back to 4P. M. 
The monthly cotton-report, however, will 
be given cut at noon as usual, the New 
York Cotton Exchange having intimated 
its desire that there should be no change. 


....The Senate Tariff Sub-Committee is 
still at work early and late upon the details 
of the Tariff Bill, with the dctermination 
if possible to make all necessary changes in 
the original draft before it is reported to 
the full Committee or the Senate, expecting 
thereby to bring out a measure which the 
majority in the Senate can stand by as a 
whole. It is at the same time giving brief, 
informal hearings to all who come. 


.... The River and Harbor Bill has become 
a law without the President’s signature. 
No memorandum is written, but the Presi- 
dent stated on Saturday that, while the bill 
contained items to which he could not sign 
his approval, the great bulk of the work 
provided for is so important to the best in- 
terests of the country that he was unwilling 
to obstruct it by a veto, 





DOMESTIC. 

.... “The City of New York,” conveying 
James G. Blaine to this city was expected 
to arrive on Wednesday of last week, but 
the new steamer’s first ocean trip was a dis- 
appointment not only to her owners and 
builders but to the thousands who were as- 
sembled in New York to welcome home the 
great Republican leader after his fourteen 
menths’ stay abroad. The steamer did not 
arrive Wednesday, nor were the expectant 
throng rewarded for their patience on Thurs- 
day. A monster parade had been arranged 
for Thursday evening, as a welcome to Mr. 
Blaine, and this took place according to 
the program, altho the person in whose 
honor it was given was still at sea. 
The weather being favorable for marching 
and all the preparations for the procession 
having been made days in advance by the 
organizations which took part—while hope 
was entertained to the last moment that 
the Leader of the Party would arrive in 
time to review his admirers—the different 
campaign clubs, district associations, etc., 
turned out with full ranks and made a good 
display. The numbers in line were vari- 
ously estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000. 
There were delegations from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
other points more or less distant, with a 
large division from Brooklyn. A number 
of the organizations were in uniform, and 
torches, transparencies and banners had 
been plentifully supplied. The mottoes ex- 
hibited were largely the catch-phrases of 
Protectionists. The line of march, down 
Fiftn Avenue from Fifty-ninth Street to 
Fourteenth Street, was lined with specta- 
tors of the show. Overthe reviewing stand 
in Madison Square a large portrait of Mr. 
Blaine was displayed as a substitute for his 
own presence. Various members of the 
Blaine family, with Mr. Levi P. Morton, 
Senator ‘“‘ Matt’? Quay, and other promi- 
nent Republicans, were on the stand, and 
the Grand Marshall, Gen. Joseph C. Jack- 
son, joined the principal group after riding 
by. The parade was over at about mid- 
night. An hour and fifteen minutes later 
it was telegraphed from Fire Island that the 
steamer wassighted. Early Friday morning 
the *‘ Laura M. Starin’”’ steamed down the 
bay with several of Mr. Blaine’s family and 
many of his friends on board. Mr. Blaine 
was welcomed by the President of the Re- 
publican Club and made a speech of thanks 
in response. He was then taken to the 
dock, where more friends met him, and was 
driven thence to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where still another friendly throng greeted 
him, to whom he made a shortspeech. That 
evening he was serenaded. After Cappa’s 
band had played several airs the Repub- 
licean Leader was escorted to the grand 
stand near by, and an address of welcome 
was read to him by David Healy. Mr. 
Blaine then made a speech in which he 
dwelt on the protective tariff as the leading 
issue of the campaign. He urged the work- 
ingmen to vote forits maintenance, and as 
one of his arguments declared tnat the 
English people unanimously approved 
President Cleveland’s ideas on the ques- 
tion. Mr. Levi P. Morton followed with a 
few remarks, calling Mr. Blaine ‘‘ the Glad- 
stone of America.’’ Monday Mr. Blaine 
left for his home in Maine. 


.... The Republican State Convention of 
Michigan on Thursday last nominated a full 
State ticket asfollows: Governor, Cyrus G. 
Luce; Lieutenant-Governor, James §&. 
McDonald; Secretary of State, G. R. Os- 
mun; State Treasurer, George lL. Maltz; 
Auditor-General, H. H. Aplin; Land Com- 
missioner, Roscoe D. Dix; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Stephen V. R. Trowbridge; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Joseph Es- 
tabrook; Member of the State Board of 
Education, Perry F. Power ; Electors-at- 
Large, Gen. Russell A. Alger, [saac Capen. 
The Gubernatorial ticket is arenomination. 
The platform recommends the passage of 
a local-option liquor law, altho a spirited 
opposition was made tothis plank. Fur- 
ther the platform declares in favor of pro- 
tection, of a liberal pension policy, of legis- 
lation against trusts and monopolies, and 
of laws to guard against imported Chinese 
and foreign contract labor. 


....The convention of railroad engineers 
at St. Louis adjourned last Friday night, 
having decided to confederate the brother- 
hoods of engineers, firemen, switchmen 
and brakemen. -It is said that a grand 
advisory committee is to be formed com- 
posed of two members from each of the 
four brotherhoods. When a grievance 
against a railroad is submitted and a con- 
flict comes, a strike can only be ordered 
by a majority of this advisory board and 
a majority of the four brotherhoods em- 
ployed on the line. Each of the brother- 
hoods will remain intact in their organi- 





zation, but will co-operate. This plan will 
be submitted to the annual convention of 
the engineers, firemen, switchmen and 
brakemen, which takes place in a few 
weeks. Chief Arthur is said to have op- 
posed the federation, but to have been 
beaten by the radical element, which has 
grown in power since the Burlington strike. 


...-At the Indiana Republican Conven- 
tion, held in Indianapolis last Wednesday, 
General Hovey was nominated on the first 
ballot by a clear and large majority over R. 
S. Robertson, George W. Steele, Ira J.Chase, 
W. Cumback, and Albert J. Porter. Thirty 
votes were cast for Porter. The ticket was 
completed as follows: For Lieutenant- 
Governor, Ira J. Chese ; Secretary of State, 
Charles F. Griffin; Auditor, Bruce Carr; 
Treasurer,J.A. Semicke ; Attorney-General, 
L. P. Michener; Reporter of the Supreme 
Court, John L. Griffichs; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harvey H. Lafollete. 


...-[n the Georgia Democratic State Con- 
vention last Wednesday, Governor Gordon 
and the rest of the present State officers 
were renominated. A fuilticket of Presi- 
dential Electors was named. The platform 
adopted in reference to national matters 
dwelt largely upon the tariff piatform of 
St. Louis, declaring adherence to the plat- 
form of 1884 as reaffirmed in St. Louis and 
explained by the President, who brought it 
up to the requirements of 1888. 





FOREIGN. 


....Mr. Parnell has brought suit against 
the London Times. The preliminary pa- 
pers in the suit were served in Edinburgh 
on Saturday, three news agents who sell 
the Times there being formally placed un- 
der £20 penalty each, according to the 
Scotch custom, to appear when called for 
in the suit of Charles Stewart Parnell, of 
Avondale, County Wicklow, Ireland, 
against John Walter, proprietor.of the 
Times newspaper of London and George 
Edward Wright, printer and publisher of 
the same. The suit is for libel, the dam- 
ages not yet being stated. The law of 
Scotland permits such asuitto be brought 
there, and Mr. Parnell has retained two 
of the best Liberal practitioners in Scot- 
tish law—Messrs. Balfoiar and Asher. 
They were the lawofficers of the late Lib- 
eral Government there. His junior coun- 
sel is Mr. Strachan, who is also recom- 
mended for hia ability. The suit is lim- 
ited strictly to the letters said to be forged 
and will not be permitted to go beyond 
the questions they raise. The pros- 
pects of the suit are said to be 
very favorable for the plaintiff, the 
bringing of the suit in Scotland, which is 
neutral ground, makes it well-nigh impos- 
sible that the jury shall consist of Tories, as 
the great bulk of Edinburgh’s citizens are 
Liberals, and the fanatical Tory is un- 
known. The reverence with which the 
Times is looked upon here is absent there, 
and it has no more influence upon the 
Scotchman than American papers have in 
London. Thesuit is certain to have a re- 
sult one way or the other, as iu Scotland a 
majority of 9 to 3 suffices to decide a case. 
Mr. Parnell has brought the suitin the nick 
of time. Another day would have been too 
late, as the Commission Bill has passed its 
third reading and receives the royal assent 
to-morrow. This would have barred Mr. Par- 
nell’s private suit,as it indemoifies the Times 
explicitly and completely against any other 
proceeding, either civil or criminal, a ques- 
tion which was long and acrimoniously de- 
bated last week. Mr. Parnell has check- 
mated the Government, as the Commission 


cannot investigate the matter while it is 
under consideration in a regularly consti- 
tuted court. 


. .Atthe Lord Mayor of London’s ban- § 
quet last week, Lord Salisbury said that 
the Local Government Bill had solved the 
question of how to govern Londun with- 
out injuring valuable privileges in the 
country. He said the great curse of Ireland 
was poverty, and claimed that the [rish 
Government had been successful in lessen- 
ing the tyranny exercised by associations 
over the Irish people, and that it had in- 
creased the sanctity of contracts. If the 
government of Ireland were administered 
for a few years with the same judgment 
and firmness as now, liberty and prosperity 
would be restored to the country. He 
thought he might, with more confidence 
than ever before, say that the object of all 
the rulers of the world was to secure per- 
manent peace. He expressed satisfaction 


at the situation of Egypt, and said Eng- 
land would be glad to be relieved of occu: 
pation as soon as Egypt was strong enough 
to take care of herself. He expressed the 
hope that the European Powers would 
leave Bulgaria alone, and the belief that 
the Emperor of Germany was imbued with 
a deep sense of the value of peace, 
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TO-DAY. 

YESTERDAY is past and gone beyond re- 
call. To-morrow never comes, Practical- 
ly for us,on whom the responsibility and 
burden of the Lord’s work is laid, to-day 
is the only time we have in which to dis- 
charge our trust. Weare not unmindful 
of the fact that in all probability the most 
of us will live to see another day besides the 
one in which we now live, and that in 
many cases we may postpone certain 
things until to-morrow, and even beyond 
the morrow, with a reasonable probabili- 
ty that we shall live to do that which we 
have purposed. Nevertheless, the princi- 
ple of ‘‘ to-day ” is the one which should 
actuate us in contemplating and in doing 
the Lord’s work. We must never forget 
that reminder of the uncertainty of to- 
morrow and its plans, which is given us 
by James: ‘‘ Go to, now, ye that say, to- 
day or to-morrow we go into this 
city and spend a year there, and trade 
there and get gain; whereas ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow. What 
is your life? For yeare a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time and then vanish- 
eth away.” 

Almost all will agree that this impor- 
tant truth in respect of to-day cannot be 
over estimated; while at the same time 
the great majority of us are prone to look 
into the morrow for our opportunities 
and postpone much important work, 











which ought to be done to-day until the 
next day or the day after. The Epicureans 
of old were more faithful to their philoso- 
phy of pleasure than we are to our ac- 
knowledged obligation to service. They 
said, and fully acted up to their maxim: 
“Let us eat,drink and be merry, for to-mor- 


” 


row we die.” Their days were filled with 
pleasures,nor did they let one escape them 
that could be crowded into to-day, lest 
death should cut them off to-morrow and 
thus rob them of some carnal gratifica- 
tion which they might have enjoyed. 
How few of us are as intent on doing the 
Master’s work to-day lest to-morrow 
should cut us off from doing a work 
which we might have done to-day. 

Our Lord has emphasized the impor- 
tance of immediate and instant attention 
to work by his saying: ‘‘I must work the 
work of him that sent me while it is day; 
the night cometh when no man can work.” 
It is true that he did not speak of a day 
of twenty-four hours in this declaration; 
but he did speak of the importance of 
using the present opportunity and of not 
wasting it with the vain excuse that an- 
other time would answer as well. The 
truth is that time, however much is 
granted to us, slips away with such swift- 
ness, that most of us find ourselves toward 
the evening of life before the morning’s 
work isdone. Tothe young, life stretches 
out over an endless plain, the further side 
of which they cannot see, while to the 
man of middle age it foreshortens so rap- 
idly that he is in a fever of excitement 
lest the end come before his work is 
done. Surely if He who inhabited all 
time and eternity spoke of his day being 
ashort one, and if his sense of the prox- 
imity of night so pressed both day and 
night, without intermission, to accom- 
plish the work which his Father had given 
him to do, it becomes his disciples to be 
diligent likewise. It is not for us to say, 
‘* Four months, and then cometh the har- 
vest,” for ‘‘ behold, the fields are now 
white to harvest,” and awaiting the sickle 
of the laborer. Shall we delay te put it 
in, and thus hazard the loss of even so 
much asone ripesheaf? For the harvest 
must be gathered when it is ripe or rot on 
the ground. When we consider the vast 
multitudes of men and women who are 
unsaved, tho ripe for salvation, and how 
sluggish we are in going forth to reap with 
the word of the Gospel, we are rebuked by 
our very disposition to postpone the work 
and by the words of Christ and by our own 
conseience. Many reasons unite in urg- 
ing the people of God on and forward in 
the work of the world's evangelization. 

The dispensation of grace and of the 
Spirit is passing. We donot say this as the 
wild fanatic who prepares his robes for 
the Lord’s advent, but in all sobriety, 
remembering the words of both Lord and 
apostles, that the close of this dispensa- 
tion isat hand. It may not seem to be 
so in view of the centuries which have 
passed since our Lord went away and 
promised to come again; but the world is 
growing old. The first dispensation closed 
with the flood; then came the end of the 
long period of Jewish watching and wait- 
ing: and tho the Christian period is thus 
far longer than either of the past dispen- 
sations, it will come to a close. Let us 
not be as the wicked servant who says: 
‘*My Lord delayeth his coming,” ‘ lest 
suddenly hecome upon us as a thief, in 
the night.” ‘‘ The whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until 
now, waiting for the adoption.” It is 
not for us to say it will not be in ourday, 
nor to boast ourselves of to-morrow,while 
considering our work and our respon- 
sibility to him who sent us forth into the 
vineyard even as the Father sent him 
forth. 

If the dispensation is not coming to a 
speedy close, it is beyond question that 
our life is; and what we do we must do 
quickly or we shall not be able to do it at 
all. A backward glance over the past of 
our lives will show us how little we have 
done as compared with the time we have 
had, or with what we once fondly dreamed 
and hoped todo. Nor has our failure to 
accomplish been because of the lack of 
opportunity or ability; but rather because 
of the lack of diligence. We have 
counted on to-morrow, saying, ‘‘To- 





morrow we will do this and that,” meaning 
to do it; but to-morrow came and with it 
came other responsibilities which either 
took precedence of those things which 
had been crowded into it from yesterday, 
or were shoved along for another day 
with all the accumulations from the past, 
or with them dropped out altogether. 
How quickly the last ten years have gone, 
and yet not so quickly as the next ten 
years will go. Surely if we are to 
work and accomplish for God, we must 
be doing it to-day, and that with all our 
might. 

But that which stimulates most to in- 
stant and immediate doing is the thought 
that opportunities which come with to- 
day never come with to-morrow. All of us 
know that an opportunity once neglected 
never presents itself again, at least not 
with reference to the same matter. To- 
day God throws us into such contact with 
some one human soul that we may wit- 
ness to him of Christ, nay even win him ; 
but we hesitate to embrace the opportu- 
nity, and say, ‘‘ To-morrow or at a more 
convenient season.” The result usually 
is that that particular to-morrow never 
comes, and that more convenient season 
never presents itself. 

Let us therefore lay this message to 
heart: ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 


CHRIST’S DYING LAMENTATION. 








THE Gospel narrative places on the lips 
of Christ, seven distinct utterances during 
the six hours in which he hung in anguish 
upon the cross. Arranged in the order of 
time, they are as follows: 1. ‘‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” 2. ‘Verily, I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 3. 
‘* Woman, behold thy son,” spoken to his 
mother, and “Behold thy mother,” spoken 
to John the beloved disciple, and both de- 
signed to commend the former to the care 
ofthe latter. 4. ‘‘I thirst.” 5, ‘* Father, 
into thy hands Icommend my spirit.” 6. 
‘Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani; My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
7. “It is finished.” The last three of these 
utterances seem to have followed each 
other in rapid succession,indeed so rapidly 
as to be almost one continuous utterance. 
They were the last words of Jesus imme- 
diately prior to his death; and, with the 
exception of these seven sayings, so far 
as the record goes, Jesus bore the anguish 
of the cross in absolute silence. 

The dying lamentation of Jesus is the 
sixth of these sayings: ‘Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani; My God. my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ These words, as 
Matthew and Mark inform us, were utter- 
ed ‘‘with a loud voice.” They were the 
death wail of Jesus, addressed to God the 
Father, interrogative in form, and imply- 
inga fact in his experience which he 
characterizes as being forsaken by God. 
That experience was one of the intensest 
anguish. Jesus was human as well 
as divine. He had a human body 
and a human soul. Through the former 
he was then suffering the physical agonies 
of crucifixion; and in the latter he was 
suffering still greater agonies, and to 
these we suppose he alluded when he 
spoke of himself as being forsaken by 
God. Precisely what the experience was, 
in its nature and immediate cause, con- 
sidered in relation to himself, and in re- 
lation to God the Father, that brought 
forth this heart-rendering lamentation 
from his lips, so soon followed by his 
death, no man is wise enough to tell: 
and hence, no one _ should’ make 
the attempt. It certainly was an 
experience of great awfulness to the suf- 
ferer, exceeding the possibility of silent 
endurance, and showing a condition very 
different from that in which he heard and 
granted the prayer of the penitent thief, 
and also different from that in which he 
commended his mother to the care of the 
beloved disciple. We do not know, and 
cannot know,in what sense God the 
Father had at that moment forsaken the 
suffering Jesus. What we know isthe 
fact which he thus describes, of which he 
had a vivid and agonizing consciousness, 
and by which he was overwhelmed. With 
this fact we must pause. There was 





plainly something which Jesus felt at the 
final moment, and which led to this 
shriek of anguish, that was peculiar to 
the moment, and that passes entirely be- 
yond the domain of natural causes, and 
as entirely transcends all human expla- 
nation. 

Isaiah, in his prediction of the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ uses the following 
words: 

“Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; 
he hath put him to grief; when thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hands. He shall see of the travail of 
his seul, and shall be satisfied. 

An eminent writer, alluding to the suf- 
ferings of Christ on the cross, has forcibly 
said that ‘“‘ the sufferings of his soul were 
the soul of his sufferings.” Dr. Strous—a 
distinguished English physician, a devout 
Christian and thorough Biblical student— 
some years since published a treatise on 
‘* The Death of Christ,” in whieh he took 
the ground that, tho Jesus died on the 
cross, he did not die by the physical in- 
fliction thereof, but did die by mental an- 
guish, of which his lamentation was an 
expression, and which was in itself suffi- 
cient to extinguish life. Whether we 
adopt this view or not, we cannot fail to 
see that he was at the time of his lamen- 
tation a sufferer to the very iast degree, 
His own words abundantly show this 
fact. 

The one great thought, important for 
us ever to keep in mind, is that Christ, in 
all the sufferings of the cross, whether of 
body or soul, ‘bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree,” and suffered for us as 
our Saviour, *‘ the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” He en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame,” in 
our behalf. ‘* Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures.” The Saviour 
of sinners is presented to us as a suffering 
Christ. Great emphasis is, in the Bible, 
placed upon the fact of his sufferings as 
the means and the medium of our salva- 
tion. The redemption of the Gospel sys- 
tem is a redemption secured to us 
“through his blood.” He ‘ gave him- 
self ” for us, was ‘‘made a curse for us,” 
aud ‘‘ died for us,” that we might live. 
The fact that his suffering was a sin-offer- 
ing in our behalf is, inthe Bible, as clear 
as the light of day. Toignore this fact is 
not to see that to which the Word of God 
gives great prominence. Our salvation 
from the curse of the Jaw hangs upon 
this one fact. It will not do to reject this 
fact, and then trust to the general good- 
ness of God. That goodness is exercised 
toward sinners through a suffering and 
sin-atoning Christ. That Christ is the 
Christ whom the apostles preached. and 
whom sinners are required to accept. 





THE FISK AND BROOKS LETTERS 
OF ACCEPTANCE. 


THE candidates of the Third Party, 
General Fisk and the Rev. John A. 
Brooks, having been the first in the field, 
are also the first to publish their letters of 
acceptance. They formally consent to 
lead their Party in the contest for po- 
litical ascendency, and give their views 
of the issues involved, particularly of that 
concerning the liquor traffi®. 

General Fisk, whose clear and graceful 
style and excellent spirit are seen at their 
best in his letter of. acceptance, starts out 
with what we must regard as an indefens- 
ible proposition. ‘The saloon, the 
liquor traffic,” is, he says, ‘‘ the creature 
of law,” and what ‘‘law creates law alone 
can kill.” The saloon is no more the 
creature of law than the grocery. Both 
were created by the demand for the arti- 
clesthey supply. The one answers toa 
necessity, the other to an appetite. To 
the one the law gives free course, because 
itis good and necessary ; to the other it 
applies limitations because it is evil. This 
is the relation of law to the saloon every- 
where in this country. It not only does 
not create the saloon, it really applies the 
principle of prohibition to it, as the New 
Jersey Court of Appeals held in its recent 
opinion on the High License Local Option 
Act; for law allows anybody to open a 
grocery, but it in effect prohibits the ma- 
jority, at least, from opening saloons, 
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The next proposition advanced is that 
the State must be reformed so that the 
saloon may be suppressed. To this end 
there must be a distinct party having ‘‘in 
itself the power of successful achieve- 
ment.” The union of individuals of all 
parties for this purpose is futile, as wit- 
ness the defeat of Prohibition in Michigan, 
Texas, Tennessee and Oregon, and the 
shameless defiance of prohivitory law in 
Maine, Rhode Island and Iowa. All these 
“39-called non-partisan efforts” have 
“failed through partisan necessity.” But 
is Prohibition a failure in Maine and 
lowa? If so, it will be difficult to con- 
vince the unconvinced that Prohibition is 
an effective remedy, or could be made so, 
even in the hands of General Fisk’s 
party. On this point we are fain to call 
the General’s attention to the testimony 
given in the ‘‘Political Prohibitionist,” 
pp. 18-17, (a source distinctly unfriendly 
to unpartisan Prohibition,)as to the ‘‘Suc- 
cess of Prohibition in Practice” in the 
states he names and others. We regard 
itas a very pernicious doctrine that law 
must have a political party behind it to 
enforce it rather than unpartisan public 
sentiment, 

On the subject of the internal revenue 
tax the General forbears to emphasize the 
demand of the Indianapolis Platform for 
its ‘‘ immediate abolition.” He says: 

“And they [Republican statesmen] 
must realize that the swift way to reduce 
the surplus is to end the national policy of 
revenue trom liquor; that the right wayisto 
end it by declaring the manufacture, im- 
portation, transportation, and sale thereof 
public crimes against good government, 
and by prohibiting and punishing them as 
such.”’ 

The reason the General picks his way so 
cautiously here is evident to those who 
lave carefully read the Indianapolis 

Platform. This is the way the Platform 
puts the points so ingeniously stated in 
the sentence above quoted: 

“The Prohibition Party . 
declare ’’: 

‘2 That such Prohibition must be se- 
cured through Amendments of our Nation- 
al and State eonstitutions, enforced by ad- 
equate laws, adequately supported by ad- 
ministrative authority; and to this end 
the organization of the Prohibition Party is 
imperatively demanded in State and Na- 
tion.” 

“4. For the immediate abolition of the 
Internal Revenue system, whereby our Na- 
tional Government is deriving support 
from our greatest national vice.”’ 


. do hereby 


The policy of the Platform is the ‘‘ im- 
mediate abolition of the Internal Revenue 
system,” and the substitution for it of Na- 
tional and State Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion, when it can be got, under the aus- 
pices of the Prohibition Party. In all the 
years which must of necessity intervene 
between the abolition of the tax on whisky 
and the adoption of Constitutional Prohi- 
bition through the agency of the Third 
Party, there would be ‘free whisky.” 
And yet the Rev. John A. Brooks, General 
Fisk’s colleague, in his letter of accept- 
ance, denounces the contingent Republi- 
can declaration on this point as the ‘‘ con- 
summation of human selfishness and in- 
famy!” If the abolition of the tax on 
whisky is the ‘‘ consummation of human 
selfishness and infamy,” then “‘ human 
selfishness and infamy” are *‘ writ large” 
in the Indianapolis Platform, and ‘the 
country,” as Mr. Brooks remarks, * will 
hold each party to its platform.” 

Mr. Brooks has but little of his col- 
league’s dexterity in the discussion of this 
subject. For example, he lays down this 
Proposition: 

“The question as to the propriety of re- 
Moving the tax from whisky must depend 
altogether upon the purpose intended to be 
accomplished by such removal.’’ 


The Party whose candidate Mr. Brooks 
is says, in its platform—and ‘‘ the coun- 
try,” Mr. Brooks tells us, ‘ will hold each 
Party to its platform”—that this tax 
Must be abolished because it is a tax on 
vice, If that plank means anything, it 
Means that it is wrong for the Govern- 
ment to derive support from a tax on 
Vice. The removal of that tax is not, 
therefore, a question of propriety at 
all, but simply a question of right. And 
it is a question of right, its removal, 








whether accomplished by Republicans, 
Democrats or Prohibitionists, cannot be 
branded as a ‘‘consummation of human 
selfishness and infamy.” Moreover, Mr. 
Brooks says the liquor traffic is in- 
trenched ‘‘ behind federal and state taxa- 
tion. Strike down this defense,” he adds, 
‘‘and an outraged public would not long 
suffer its continuance”; and yet he holds 
that it would be the ‘consummation of 
human selfishness and infamy” for the 
Republican Party to ‘strike down this 
defense.” 

The letters of Messrs. Fisk and Brooks 
will hardly advance the political fortunes 
of the Third Party. Earnest temperance 
men will find in neither any good reason 
for deserting the Republican standard, 
On the contrary, they will be particularly 
impressed by the fact that tho General 
Fisk severely criticises the Chicago Con- 
vention for its failure to condemn the 
liquor-traffic, he adopts as his text and as 
expressive of the aim of his Party these 
words, which are the utterance of that 
same Chicago Convention: 

“The first concern of good government is 
the virtue and sobriety of the people and 
the purity of the home.” 

> 
THE ROSMINIAN INCIDENT IN 
THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


THEcommon opinion which ascribes to 
the Roman Church an unyielding hostility 
to freedom of human opinion in matters 
of speculative philosophy, receives a pecu- 
liar illustration from the treatment lately 
accorded the eminent Abbati Rosmini. 
Whether the condemnation issued against 
some of his principal and fundamental 
statements of mental philosophy and on- 
tology is the result of the machinations of 
a clique or ‘‘school” in the Church, or 
the deliberate, authoritative declaration of 
the Holy See, makes, practically, no 
difference. There, in all its boldness, 
stands the decree denouncing the results 
of free investigation within the domain 
of natural science. Forty propositions, 
picked out here and there, from the volu- 
minous writings of the singularly holy, 
and universally esteemed priest, are de- 
clared as false in philosophy and pernicious 
in theology, therefore to be abhorred and 
reprobated. 

Yet, the author of these propositions 
was the personal friend of three success- 
ive popes, highly praised for his devotion 
to the interests of the Church, and en- 
couraged in his ceaseless literary labors 
for the welfare thereof. Even all his 
works, and these are his most important, 
publishe up tothe month of June, 1854, 
are thus mentioned in a decree published 
in that year by Pius IX: 





‘All the works of Antonio Rosmini-Ser- 
bati, concerning which investigation has 
been made, must be dismissed (omnia opera 
dimittenda), nor has this investigation re- 
sulted in anything derogatory to the good 
name oftheauthor. .. .” 

The Pope presided personally over the 
Congregation of Cardinals and Consultors 
of the Index who unanimously issued this 
declaration. And anadmonition of si- 
lence was added at the same time to this 
decree, ordering ‘that no new accusa- 
tions and discords should arise and be 
disseminated; in future silence is now en- 
joined for the third time by command of 
His Holiness.” 

This might be considered a complete 
vindication of any author subject to and 
acknowledging the supreme authority by 
which it was uttered. The Congregation 
of the Index is empowered by the Consti- 
tution prescribed for it by Benedict XIV 
to pronounce one of three sentences on 
works submitted to it for examination, 
viz.: ‘* Prohibeantur,” ‘‘ Corrigantur,” 
“* Dimittantur”: ‘*‘Let them be prohib- 
ited,” ‘* Let them be corrected,” ‘ Let 
tem be dismissed.” From this it appears 
that Rosmini’s works received the most 
favorable decision,‘‘ Dimittantur,” which 
the Congregation could issue. These ex- 
aminers of books are not empowered to 
approve; they simply declare that there 
is, or there is not anything in the books 
examined contrary to faith or morals. 
Rosmini’s works were thus dismissed as 
free from error. : 

This did not imply that they received 
the approbation of the Church. It did 





not signify that their method of philoso- 
phy or theology could not be freely im- 
pugned by individual opponents. To re- 
quire this was not within the competency 
of that tribunal. So well was this under- 
stood in Italy that the attacks and charges 
against Rosmini’s philosophy continued 
with relentless vigor, altho in a covert 
manner by the press under Jesuit control, 
for twenty-two years, until the Cardinal 
Pr2fect of the Congregation of the Index 
republished the decree and precept of 
silence on the 10th of June, 1876. And to 
render the decree more authoritative and 
its sense more explicit, he adds in re- 
issue: 

“That the seeds of accusations and dis- 

cord are sown by traducing the works of 
Rosmini, either as not having been suffi 
ciently examined, or as suspected of errors 
which were not seen either before or after so 
extraordinary an examination; or as if those 
works were dangerous: or by using expres- 
sions which diminish the authority of that 
judgment,”’ etc., ete. 
Those journals that had been attacking 
Rosmini were ordered to retract what 
they had published derogatory to him. 
Still, strange tho it may seem, they per- 
sisted in accusing him of heresy and pan- 
theism. And so bitter did the contention 
become, that the present Pope, in Janu- 
ary, 1882, addressed a letter to the Bishops 
of Lombardy and Piedmont, advising 
them to restrain this invidious war car- 
ried on against the liberal philosophy of 
Rosmini. He advises them to prevent 
the party press from discussing ‘‘ ques- 
tions which endanger peace among Cath- 
olics concerning the doctrines of an illus- 
trious philosopher, one of the most re- 
nowned among modern writers.” 

Thus stood the case six years ago. To- 
day forty propositions, embracing his 
most fundamental principles, taken from 
his various writings are condemned by 
the same Congregation of the Index, 
under the authority of the same Pope, as 
oppesed to true philosophy, dangerous to 
the faith, and to be reprobated by all true 
Catholics. Is not this obviously incon- 
sistent with infallibility? It is no less 
inconsistent with common justice, when 
we know that his friends had no knowl- 
edge that the examination was to take 
place, and consequently when there was 
no means of defense or justification per- 
mitted. 

As to the question of infallibility there 
is an easy and sufficient answer. Natural 
science or philosophical inquiry is not 
within the domain of revelation, to which 
alone Catholics limit the power of infalli- 
ble declaration. It is only twenty-five 
years ago that the works of anotber priest, 
Copernicus, were taken from the list of 
condemned books on the Index. This 
condemnation of books, however odious 
even to Catholics it has become, is a 
mere exercise of disciplinary power, in 
which even the universal Church, assem- 
bled in ecumenical council, may err. A 
few years hence, another Pope may order 
Rosmini’s philosophy to become the only 
system permitted in Catholic schools, and 
those who are now his enemies will dis- 
cover immediately that they always 
found him in accord with their own prin- 
ciples, which they accept not from choice 
but by order of the Father Superior. The 
philosophy that accepts as its supreme law 
an absolute submission to human author- 
ity, and blind obedience as its most sub- 
lime virtue, has nothing but sterility and 
despair for its misguided votaries. 


aa 


INFIDELITY ABROAD. 


WE are glad to learn that the effort of 
Dr. and Mrs. Stuckenberg to build an 
American Church ‘in Berlin for students 
and visitors is progressing favorably, altho 
it needs much more help before it can be 
accomplished. It should receive large 
donations from men and women of wealth. 
We have already given it our hearty ap- 
proval, and are glad to call renewed at- 
tention to the subject. 

The religious condition of Germany is 
more hopeful than it was twenty years 
ago. Utter skepticism is less common, 
and Christian faith is more active. This 
istrue of schools and universities as well 
as of the German people generally. Never- 
theless those of our young men and women 








who go to Germany to study philosophy, 
science, art and music need especial safe- 
guards to preserve their religious faith. 
They go out of a warm Christian atmo- 
sphere into one whose expression even of 
its best religious life differs much from 
ours. They find the drinking habits 
strange to them; and the Sabbath is re- 
garded asaday of recreation and pleas- 
ure, They are thrown among very many 
who show no regard for Christian faith, 
or who are utter unbelievers. The Ger- 
man churches are not attractive to them, 
while the German theaters and operas 
please them. Itis very easy for them to 
give up all their church-going habits and 
settle into the unreligious life by which 
they are surrounded. 

Every traveler knows how difficult it 
is to keep up his interest in his religious 
duties when away for a long time from 
home. The feeling of affection for his own 
Church does not draw him to the Sabbath 
services, and itis easy for him, wearied 
with his journeying and among a people 
whose language, perhaps, is not familiar 
to him, to remain at his hotel on Sunday: 
or, if he visita church or cathedral, to 
make it a visit of curiosity; or, even, to 
improve his opportunity for sight-seeing 
on the Lord’s Day as well as on the week- 
day. Those whose studies or business 
take them abroad for months or years are 
equally tempted to forget the defenses 
that surround their religious life: and, be- 
fore they know it,with their religious hab- 
its has gone their religious faith. Those 
who cease to take pleasure in religious ex- 
ercises soon find a way to give up all 
religious restraint. That is a law of the 
mind’s action. Our faith is more a mat- 
ter of pleasure, with most of us, than of 
intellectual conviction; and when men 
cease to find their hold on Christianity 
pleasant to them, its restraints begin to be 
felt, and they wish to throw it off alto- 
gether. Many are they whose infidelity 
dates from their throwing off of the 
Christian habits of their homes when they 
have gone abroad for study. 

But it is also true that at no other time 
does the Church seem so dear as when, in 
a land of strangers, it calls you to wor- 
ship God with those of your own people 
and in your own tongue. An American 
abroad wants to go, and does go, in Paris, 
to an American church, if he will go 
anywhere. We have two such American 
churches in Paris, one for Christians 
generally, and the other for Episco- 
palians. The English, or the Scotch 
church, if there be one, is either very rit- 
ualistic and disagreeable, or strongly na- 
tional. But in Berlin, for example, there 
are Americans enough to need and re- 
quire a church of their own. Last winter 
there were 163 American young men in 
the Berlin University alone, all choice 
men, who will be our most influential 
scholars and teachers and professional 
men. In all, men and women, there are 
nearly five hundred American students in 
Berlin each winter, and only six purely 
American families permanently residing 
there. For twenty years the religious 
services for these Americans have been 
conducted in a small room belonging to a 
German mission, in a narrow street, 
which could be had only one hour in the 
week. Dr. Stuckenberg has done a noble 
work for several years, in opening his 
parlors for religious services for other 
Americans, and he and his wife are seek- 
ing now the funds to secure a worthy 
church. The ground will cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars and the building as much 
more. Subscriptions can be sent either 
to Dr. Stuckenberg, care of Dr. Strong, 
Saratoga, or to Mrs. President Cleveland, 
at Washington, who was herself a student 
at Berlin and an attendant of Dr, Stuck- 
enberg’s services. So worthy an enter- 
prise should receive the support needed. 


»— 
oe 





THE continuance of every man’s bodily 
life is conditioned by the continued action 
of his heart. So that if the action stops for 
even a few moments he is a dead man. Does 
he keep that heart beating? Not at all. 
Who does keepit beating? God does this 
work, not the less because he does it con- 
stantly, and, as we say, through a natural 
law; and hence it is true that “in him we 


live, and move, and have our being.”’ It is 
a oe thing for one to keep this fact in 
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Editorial | Ustes. 


A MosT impressive spectacle is presented to 
the eye of thought, if one will fancy himself 
to have been in the temple at Jerusalem on 
the morning of the third day of the Passover 
week during which Jesus was crucified, 
answering to our Tuesday, and to have been 
an eye and ear witness to the conversation 
that passed between him and the chief 
priests, the scribes and the Pharisees. Jesus 
had just returned from Bethany, where he 
spent the previous night. These Jewish 
cavilers at once confronted him with a ques- 
tion relating to the authority under which 
he acted. He responded by asking them 
whether John’s baptism was from Heaven 
orof men. After reasoning among them- 
selves, they replied that they could not tell; 
and then he replied: ‘* Neither do I tell you 
by what authority I do these things.’’ He 
followed up this answer by reciting in their 
hearing and for their special benefit three 
parables—the parable of the two sons, that 
of the wicked husbandmen, and that of the 
macriage of the king's son—in all of which 
he set forth their conduct. They were so 
angry that they were ready to lay hands 
upon him, and would have done so if they 
had not feared the people, who then took 
him to be a prophet. Putting their wits to- 
gether, they concluded, if possible, to en- 
trap him in his words. They began the proc- 
ess with the question about the lawfulness 
of paying tribute to Cwsar. Being baled 
here, then they wished to know whose wife 
in the resurrection the woman would be 
who, successively on earth, had served seven 
husbands. This question being disposed of, 
then a Jewish lawyer wanted to know which 
was the great commandment of the law. 
Jesus, having answered this question, then 
put to them a question: ** What think ye of 
Christ ? Whose son is he ?”’ They replied: 
“The son of David.’’ ‘*How then,” said 
Jesus, “doth David in spirit call him 
Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool? If David call him 
Lord, how is he his son ?”’ The scribes and 
Pharisees could not answer this question, 
and gave up the effort to catch ‘* the young 
teacher from Nazareth’’ in his words. He 
was more than a match for them all put to- 
gether. The wisdom and ingenuity of the 
scribes, the Pharisees, the Sadducees and 
the Herodians, all combined, were not equal 
to the task they undertook. They simply 
made occasions for Jesus to show his supe- 
rior and supreme wisdom at each point of 
the attack, and to impress ‘‘the common 
people” with the power of his utterance. 
Hating him with intense malignity, they 
abandoned the sontest of words, and pre- 
pared their plan for an attack by violence, 
which speedily ripened in the crucifixion of 
Jesus. Jesus, however, kept on talking in 
the temple; and it was then and there that 
he set forth the real character of the scribes 
and Puaarisees in the language of the 
most terrible denunciation, as recorded in 
the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. The 
whole spectacle, seen by the eye of thought 
as it actually occurred, is a most impressive 
one. 


IN answer to a personal letter from the 
office of THE INDEPENDENT, in reference to 
his future course and thecriticism upon his 
taking the open communion position, Dr. 
George T. Dowling, of Cleveland, O., writes 
us: 


[appreciate the well-nigh universal tone of 
candor with which the matter has been treated 
even by those whe differ most heartily with the 
position assumed. Almost the only direct ti- 
dings of such difference has come through the 
denominational] press; while on the other hand, 
my desk is covered with letters written in con- 
fidence by Baptist clergymen from all parts of 
this country, expressing sympathy with the 
larger view. With the single exception of The 
Watchman, of Boston, every journal which I 
have chanced to see, however diametrically it 
has differed from the views put forth, has 
sought, apparently, only to be kind and fair. 
Especially has this been true of the New York 
Examiner, and I shall never forget it. In the 
case of the single Boston exception, I am sorry 
for their own sake that they should have been 
betrayed into a spirit of willful or stupid mis- 
representation. 

For myself, I do not want even to “hold the 
truth in unrighteousness.” In minor matters 
such as these—in fact.in any matter—I would 
rather hold an error in the spirit of love and 
perfect sincerity than the truth in a spirit of 
suspicion and cynicism and spite. And 1 be- 
lieve that, just in proportion to my zeal, I should 
do less harm in the first position thaa in the 
second, and be much more likely ultimately to 
find what the will of God might be. So faras 
my individual action is concerned, I have not 
yet decided what he intends metodo. Of one 
thing Iam certain: There shall never, if I can 
help it, be the slightest injury to my church 
here as the result of my views. During the past 
eleven-years there has never been a ripple: and 





I pray God that, whether I go or stay, there 
never may be. For that reason I am determined 
the question shall not be presented tothe church, 
where, of course, there could be no doubt of a 
complete “victory,” if that was what I[ sought. 
I have seen too much injury done to the great 
cause, however, by justsuch “ victories” ever to 
become a party to a Church warfare; certainly 
not unless there is involved a principle of great- 
er importance than that which presents itself 
in this instance. 

Iam at present in consultation (carried on in 
the frankest possible spirit of love and kindness 
with the “churcn within the church,” the few 
chosen brethren who have been my right hand 
men through all these years,and have never 
spared money or effortto make my work a suc- 
cess. I shall probably abide by their decision. 
If they can find it consistent with what they may 
feel to be the interests of the Master, to permit 
me to give an invitation to ‘the Lord’s people 
to partake of the Lord’s table,” as I did last 
Sabbath, I shall, in all probability, remain 
quietly at my post; and in a few weeks, except 
as the form of invitation may occasionally re- 
call the matter, the whole controversy will be 
forgotten. If, however, they cannot (and I see 
many reasons why, believing as they do, they 
should conscientiously decide such to be the 
case), | shall with the same qnietness and good 
will, step down and out of my denomination; and 
after a period of rest, I shall seek a new stand- 
ing place for my lever and go on with my work. 

Whatever mav be the result, I feel that there 
is involved no question of bigotry whatever. 
The gentlemen with whom I am in conference, 
are sincere Christian men, and will yield 
everything which they can, in accordance with 
their convictions of right. More than that I 
would not have them yield. The matter now 
gives me no mental disturbance, except as to the 
best method of leavingbehind me a cnurch 
thoroughly united in fellowship and love. And 
thisshall be. Ifthey are my friends, they will 
be willing to forget all differences, and go on 
working for the Great Master with singleness 
of purpose, as heretofore. I have uttered my 
message; my position is taken; my conscience 
is clear; and I am ready trustfully to leave the 
results with Him. 


THE Rev. T. E. Treadwell, of Waukesha, 
Wis., writes us: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Permit me to ask you a question. I am pastor 

ofachurch that believe in immersion only as 
baptism, and that reject infant baptism. Now 
should I be convinced that affusion was the 
proper form of baptism and infants the proper 
subjects, would it be right for me to invite per- 
sons in the congregation, after a sermon Sun- 
day morning, who had children they desired 
baptized by affusion to bring them forward? 
And would it be right for me, in this church 
where I am pastor, to proceed then and there to 
administer affusion tothe children pres¢ nted? 
Please answer in THE INDEPENDENT. If not 
right, why not? 
It would be quite wrong to do such an act 
if you are pastor of a church which protests 
against such an act; and the fault would be 
enhanced if the church is connected with a 
denomination which protests against affu- 
sion and infant baptism. If the independ- 
ent church of which you are pastor has no 
rule or conviction on the subject, especially 
if you believe it would support you in the 
act, and especially, again, if it be a matter 
in which there is difference of view in the 
denomination, then you are not compelled 
to go outside of your church to follow your 
conscience. 


Our page of Church statistics has brought 
us a number of letters of inquiry as to why 
the Presbyterian statistics are for 1887 and 
not 1888. The reason is this: We brought 
out the statistics last year in May, twoor 
three months b: fore the Presbyterian re- 
turns for that year were ready. Our ex- 
hibit this year was delayed for the Congre- 
gational returns, but was printed before 
those of the various Presbyterian branches 
were made known. As the Presbyterian 
table last year presented the statistics of 
1886, thatof this year, for purpose of com- 
parison, must, of conrse, print those of 1887. 
If all the Churches made returns, and made 
them at one time, say in January, we could 
be more prompt with our yearly exhibit. 
As it is, some make returns in January and 
some in July and August. If we choose 
the latter month for our presentation most 
of the statistics will be seven months old. 
If we make itin May, as we did last year, 
the Presbyterian returns must be eight or 
nine months old. The returns for the 
Northern Assembly only reached us in time 
for this week’s issue. The editor of the 
Church Advocate, organ of the Church of 
God, writes us that the strength‘of that 
body is nearer 40,000 than 29,000, as we have 
it. We can only say that the figures we 
gave are those of the ‘‘ Year Book” of the 
Church of God for 1888. 


Dr. STUCKENBERG, who has succeeced to 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, as the father and 
guide, religiously, of Americansin Berlin, is 
not a German, as hisname might imply, but 
an American who has spent some years in 





Germany in the study of Philosophy. Dr. 
Storrs says of the proposed American 
Church in Berlin: 


“It is a great, beautiful and needful work. It 
has manifold relations, and the importance of 
it impresses me more and more as I reflect upon 
“%.” 


Joseph Cook is taking an active part in rais- 
ing the funds necessary for its establish- 
ment and made an eloquent address in its 
behalf at Saratoga last week. What the 
distinguished German theologian, Dr. 
Christlieb, says will be of interest: 


“TL have observed during many years that the 
number of American students in our larger 
German universities has been increasing so 
considerably, that now it not only equals the 
number of students coming from Great Britain 
but often surpasses it. But while the latter 
have their Anglican churches in almost every 
remarkable town where are the places of wor- 
ship for the Americans? Very often they will 
not join in the Anglican services as these lately 
have become more and more of the High Church 
character, even on the continent. Now, shall 
the sons of the wealthiest nation on earth not 
become spiritually provided for in foreign 
countries? Does it not matter to hundreds of 
American parents whether their sons in our 
universities, surrounded as they are by so many 
temptations, shall have the benefit of regular 
religious care, or not? And nowhereelse is this 
care really more needed than in Berlin, a town 
which isso lamentably in arrears in the num- 
ber of churches compared with the population, 
and where the number of American students is 
by far the largest in Germany. Therefore, I 
must heartily indorse the appeal of the Berlin 
Committee for building an American Church.” 


The Christian Advocate handsomely ac- 
knowledges the errors which we pointed 
out, but is not yet satisfied that the sen- 
tence. ‘‘ The Prohibition Party are fortu- 
nate,” etc., for which it called us to task, is 
correct. We are assured that it is. The 
authorities are as thick as blackberries 
Goold Brown says in his ‘‘ Grammar of Eng- 
lish Grammars,”’ p. 560: 

“ After such a noun (collective) we can use 
either a singular verb, agreeing with it liter- 
ally, strictly, formally . . . ora plural one, 
agreeing with it figuratively, virtually, ideally.” 
The Advocate, by the way, cannot quote the 
same excellent grammarian in support of 
the following sentence in its reply to us: 

“The Republican, the Democratic and the 

Prohibition Parties are exceedingly fortunate 
in their candidates.” 
Goold Brown says the article is to be used 
with each adjective in such a sentence, if the 
noun which they limit besingular, but with 
“the first only ifthe noun follow them in 
the plural,” p. 466. As the Advocate itself 
observes, quoting a discriminating writer, 
the “correct method of constructing an 
English sentence is a matter of public con- 
cern.” 





THE Troy Catholic Week need not worry 
about the genuineness of our Roman Catho- 
lic correspondents. Thearticles themselves 
prove their source. While we must resent 
the rude language it applies toone of them, 
we recognize a fairness in its account-of the 
discussion of the responsibility of the 
Roman Church for the religious, moval and 
sanitary condition of the Italian people. 
Its concluding paragraph is very curious: 

“So far as the Italian’s filth is concerned or 
his ignorance of the ordinary requirements of 
cleanly living, is the Church accountable for 
that? Is it a part of Church economy to teach 
how to scrub, make beds, cook, and eat with 
knife and fork? Religion has so little to do 
with these matters that the infidel will some- 
times be a better housekeeper than the Chris- 
tian. If cleanliness were next to godliness, 
many of our Catholic churches would be very 
profane places.” 


WE said two weeks ago that the Pope’s 
Encyclical against liberty of thought and 
worship must be very awkward for intelli- 
gent Catholics. Most of our Catholic con- 
tamporaries print it in full, and dodge com- 
ment as skillfully as they can; hut those 
which do not print it all show skillin print- 
ing what everybody will approve and omit- 
ting the rest. So The Pilot, which easily 
might have made room for 1t all, gives the 
platitudes on its first page, and continues it 
on the second inside page until it comes to 
the really critical passages, which were the 
whole occasion of the Encyclical, whep ‘y 
epitomizes them in the following amazin 
way, very instructive to us, but not to its 
readers: 

“(The Holy Father then develops at some 
length the Catholic doctrine as to liberty of 
worship, liberty of the press, liberty of teach- 
ing, liberty of conscience, etc. This is the ever- 
lasting foundation on which said doctrine rests: 

“Liberty of worship should be restricted by 
the true religien, and Atheism is contrary to 
reason. 

** Religion in the State confirms true morality. 

“Liberty of speech and writing should be re- 


“ Liberty of teaching should also be restricted 
by the moral law, and therefore 

* All teaching should fall within the truth. 

“Liberty of conscience should be restricted 
to the true religion, and within these limits 
boldly defended.]”” , 
It would have been amusing to see the edi- 
tor as he drew his pen through those pas- 
sages in the Encyclical, and then wrote this 
colorless abstract. 





WEshall have more such paragraphs as the 
following which we take from the Africo- 
American Presbyterian of North Carolina 
before the race difficulties in the South are 
as nearly settled as they are in the North: 


“Tt became very cloudy on the North Bound 
Air Line train shortly after leaving Spartan- 
burg. 8. C., last Saturday afternoon. It grew 
out of an attempt of some white roughs to inter- 
fere with colored gentlemen who were seated in 
the first-class car. Acting on the advice of the 
conductor the roughs desisted when it was dis- 
covered that the colored men in both the first 
and second class car had thrown themselves 
back on their grit and were prepared to settle 
the matter by furnishing music suited to the 
occasion. Theroughs gave no further trouble 
when it was seen that the Negroes were ready 
for the racket. It is our province to always 
counsel peace. yet it is true that a state of prep- 
aration sometimes helps very effectually to 
preserve it.” 





THE Hon. James G. Blaine arrived last 
week in the “ City of New York,” the new 
steamer of the Inman Line, and received a 
royal welcome from his political friends, 
Mr. Blaine spent more than a year abroad, 
with his family, and returns in fresh and 
vigorous health, more in love with Ameri- 
can institutions than ever, and ready to do 
battle in his own inimitable way for the 
Party that best represents those institu- 
tions. The ovation given him on bis arrival, 
two days later than was expected, was gen- 
erous aud hearty. Even his political ene- 
mies gave bim a ‘‘ welcome home,” and the 
work of detraction which malice required 
was done chiefly by the churlish Post and 
Times, with that excess of zea! which new 
converts sometimes show. The Democratic 
Party is supposed to be duly thankful; its 
new recruits must show their skill in han- 
dling Democratic tools. Their malicious at- 
taeks on Mr. Blaine, who is a private citizen 
returned from an extended trip abroad to 
take part in the Presidential campaign, in- 
dicate that they fear the commanding elo- 
quence and influence of the ‘‘Man from 
Maine.” They know that he moves and 
rouses the masses as no other man can move 
and rouse them, and that his speeches for 
Harrison, Morton and Protection, will make 
thousands of votes forthem. Mr. Blaine is 
not to sulk in his tent during this campaign. 
“‘T have,” he said, in his first speech after 
landing, *‘ no sores to heal.”” This is a dis- 
appointment to the enemies of the Repub- 
lican Party. They would like to divide the 
Republican Party. They would like to use 
Mr. Blaine for this purpose. They would like 
to provoke voters into leaving the Republi- 
can Party simply beeause he belongs to it. 
But whatever faults Mr. Blaine may have, 
he is not mean, or narrow, wr selfish. He 
denied himself the honor of the candidacy 
—a brave and generous act—and now with 
a hearty good-will which astonishes his ene- 
mies, he comes home to help elect the man 
chosen in his place as standard-bearer. 
Under these circumstances, the heaping of 
such abuse on a private citizen as filled the 
columns of the Post last week will be con- 
demned by decent men of both parties as 
mean and malicious. 


THE decision of the New Jersey Court of 
Appeals, upholding the High License-Local- 
Option Law, is to Temperance people of 
the first importance; but The Voice, that 
enterprising, energetic, temperance news- 
gatherer, has not given its readers any in- 
formation whatever about it, except what 
may be gathered by inference from a short 
editorial attacking the law. The explana- 
tion is not, we venture to say, lack of enter- 
prise, but lack of favor teward the Law. 
The Voice has from the first done what it 
could to discourage the Local-Option move- 
ment. While the bill was pending it was 
busy predicting its defeat ; when it became 
a law, this same champion of temperance 
belittled and misrepresented it, accused 
the legislators who voted for it of bad faith, 
sent its reporters to Jersey saloon-keepers 
to get evidence in support of its criti- 
cisms; showed conclusively that no elec- 
tions could be held under it until after the 
Presidential election; and used its influence 
to create doubt of its constitutionality. Of 
course it does not want to tell its readers 
that its predictions have been utter failures, 
and that its hope of the overthrow of the 
law has been blasted. It does not want to 
tell its readers that this RepubHcan 





stricted to the moral law. 


“fraud” has been sustained at every point 
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by the Democratic Court of Appeals, and 
that elections are to be held under it in 
five counties before the Presidential elec- 
tion. It still calls the law a ‘ double- 
headed farce,” and advises its readers to 
retrain from ‘‘throwing up their hats” 
over the decision. We have not the least 
doubt that The Voice would have thrown 
high its hat over a contrary decision. It 
wanted a contrary decision for party rea- 
sons. The Third Party expects to derive 
benefit from the overthrow of the Local- 
Option Law in Michigan, and there is dis- 
appointment over the loss of such advantage 
in New Jersey. It was said in The Evening 
Post when the adverse decision in Michigan 
was published,that two classes were united 
in their rejoicing over it—the rumsellers 
and Third Party Prohibitionists. In New 
Jersey the rumsellers are in sorrow. Is it 
not monstrous that they should have sym- 
pathizers in the ranks of a professed tem- 
perance party ? 





REFERRING to Dr. Storrs’s letter, printed 
in these columns two weeks ago, particular- 
ly to what he says about High License, The 

Voice says: 

“The doctor, we fear, has not yet seen those 
confidential letters from Nebraska and [lli- 
nois brewers and distillers in eulogy of High 
License.” 

As tothat we cannct answer; but we are 
quite sure he has not seen the following ac- 
count of how The Voice got them, or is said 
to have got them, fromthe Annual Report 
of the Brewers’ Association of the United 
States, as printed in a recent number of 
The Brewers’ Journal of this city, p. 210: 

**a WARNING. 

* During the past year the editors of The Voice, 
the organs of the self-appointed guardians of 
the nation’s morals and regulators of the peo- 
ple’s appetite. resorted to falsehood and trick- 
ery in order to induce brewers to give their 
opinion on the question of High License. They 
sent letters, bearing at the head the name of a 
brewing firm which does not exist, and therein 
submitted a series of questions designed to mis- 
lead the persons addressed as tothe object for 
which the desired information was to be used.” 
We have seen no denial in The Voice of this 
open charge of “* falsehood and trickery,”’ 
and suspect that the paragraph has escaped 
its attention. 

It would appear that there is a division 
in the Third Party as to whether Prohibi- 
tion or Woman Suffrage is the ‘‘ dominant 
issue in national politics.’’ The Party Plat- 
form says Prohibition is, and so says Gen- 
eral Fisk, in his letter of acceptance; but 
Prof. Samuel Dickie, Chairman of the Na 
tional Committee of the Prohibition Party, 
thinks there is a greater evil to overcome 
than the liquor traffic—namely, the subjec- 
tion of women. Wecopy from the Union- 
Signal, of Chicago, which supports the 
Third Party, tne following from the edito- 
rial columns: 

“Prof. Samuel Dickie, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Prohibition Party, was 
at Lake Bluff Convocation ou July 12th. Being 
publicly asked the question, ‘Which is the 
greater evil—the liquor traffic, or the subjec- 
tion of woman? he replied: ‘1 am profoundly 
convinced that for women to be unrepresented 
in the Government at this late day in the nine- 
teenth century isa relic of savagery remaining 
to us from the age of physical force more bar- 
barous and more harmful than the liquor traffic!’ 

“Professor Dickie believes that Prohibition 

must come by men’s votes; and enforcement of 
Prohibition, together with all other laws for 
the proiection of the home, must come by means 
of woman's ballot.” 
If Chairman Dickie is not misrepresented, 
he must hold that Woman Suffrage isa 
more pressing question than Prohibition 
because it is the remedy for a greater evil. 
Thus does this little party, which counted 
only 151,809 out of 10 048,061 votes cast in 
1884, divide itself and redivide itself on 
questions subsidiary tothe great question 
which its name makes paramount. 


THE Scientific Temperance Instruction 
Department of the W. C. T. U. has 
scored another victory. Louisiana has 
joined the states in which instruction 
in the physiological effects of alcohol 
and other narcotics is required by law. 
After a vigorous campaign, conducted 
by Mrs. Mary Read Goodale, Mrs. Judge 
Merrick, and other ladies of the state 
organization, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National 
Superintendent of the S. T. I. Department 
went to Baton Rouge and lent her aid to 
securing the passage of the law. The out- 
come of these combined efforts resulted in 
a rigid law well fortified with provisos 
against indifference or evasions. The pen 
with which it was signed, the Governor pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hunt. The teaching of 
scientific temperance has now spread not 
only from the Lake State to the Gulf and 
from Maine to Oregon, but it has erossed 


the Pacific, stopping at the Sandwich 
Islands, and is now being introduced into 
the schools of Japan. Upon her return 
from Louisiana Mrs. Hunt found upon her 
table a Japanese translation of one of the 
first series of temperance text-books which 
was prepared under her direction and is 
now in extensive use in the schools of the 
United States. About a year ago another 
book of the same series was translated into 
Hawaiian. 


GENERAL HARRISON, in a recent speech, 
said: 


“T believe that in reducing our revenue to the 
level of our needful and proper expenditures, 
we can and should continue to favor and protect 
our own industries. I do not like to intrust this 
to those who declare protection duties to be 
vicious legalized robbery. The Republican 
Party has, by its legislation, shown its capacity 
wisely to reduce our revenue, and, at the same 
time, preserve the American system. It can be 
trusted to do the work that remains, and to do 
it wisely.” 


The faith of General Harrison is just right 
on this subject. There is no dispute, be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans, as to the 
questivun whether the annual revenue col 
lected by the Government ought to be re- 
duced, or as to whether there should bea 
revision of our Federal tax system for this 
purpose. The sole question in debate re- 
lates to the manner in which this shall be 
done. Shall it be done according to the pro- 
gram of the President and the Mills Bill, 
which is substantially a Free Trade pro- 
gram or shall it be sodone as to preserve 
“the American system” of Protection ? 
This is the question upon which the people 
are to give their judgment at the next elec- 
tion. The Republican Party believes in the 
protection principle, as well as in the neces- 
sity of reducing the revenue of the Govern- 
ment; and if placed in power, there can be 
no question that it will effect this re- 
duction, and at the same time preserve the 
principle of Protection. The bill which the 
Senate is preparing as a substitute for the 
Mills Bill, will, as we have no doubt, be 
framed on the basis of this idea. The Dem- 
oeratic House of Representatives, however, 
would not adopt such a bill; and the Senate 
will not adopt the Mills Bill. Hence, actual 
legislation on the subject will be postponed 
until after the decision of tue people at the 
next election. Let the people not forget that 
enemies to the protective principle are not 
the proper persons to reform our tariff 
laws. lor Tate 

EX-SENATOR WARNER MILLER is a sensi- 
ble business man; and when he speaks in 
public, as he did last week at Angelica, he 
says a great many good things, as will be 
seen by the following sketch, to which we 
invite public attention : 


“The President argues, in his Free Trade 
message, that the farmers are injured by the 
tariff system. If it isan injury, then away with 
it; for agriculture is the foundation of our pros- 
perity. The President tells you that the duty 
on foreign goods is added to the price of the do- 
mestic on the foreign articles, amd therefore it 
is a robbery of the consumer. How much of 
your products do you think are consumed here 
athome? Over 92 per cent. When we had no 
protective tariff we had no such home market, 
Now we send to Europe a paltry 6 or 8 per cent. 
of our products. We raise in this country 1,00,- 
000,000 pounds of butter yearly, and of that only 
a paltry 38,000,000 pounds go to Europe. The 
home market has consumed it all. Compare 
the price of butter now and in 1860, before the 
protective tariff system was adopted. Butter 
was sold for only 12 cents a pound. Now you 
get 20 and 25 cents a pound. Then the Demo- 
crats say that the price of agricultural imple- 
ments would be lower. Why, we make agricul- 
tural implements so low in price now that we 
are selling them in Engiand and all over Eu- 
rope. You get 100 per cent. more for your farm 
products than you did in 1860, and the prices of 
manufactured products are 50 per cent. less than 
they were then. Why Democrats should have 
put wool on the free list I am puzzled to under- 
stand. The President says that the high tariff 
does not benefit the working classes; that they 
have to pay a tax on everything they buy, which 
loses them the advantage of their own high 
wages. The protective tariff has led to an im- 
provement of the breed of sheep and of the qual- 
ity of wool. Our mutton is as good as that of 
England. Break down the tariff and you will 
destroy the finer grades of sheep. How much 
wool goes into a suit of clothes? In a heavy 
suit not over seven peunds, worth $1.40. Now, 
therefore, your suit would cost you that much 
more, but if you have fifty sheep your loss by 
the abolition of the duty on wool would be $30. 
Therefore, to save $1.40 you would lose $30. I 
can’t see the profit of that. [Applause and 
laughter.] Moreover, everythi' g we consume 
on the table, with the exception of sugar, is 
cheaper than in Europe. Our laboring men 
have meat twice a day. The laboring man in 
Europe who should have meat twice aday would 
think himself an aristocrat.” 


CHIEF-JUSTICE FULLER, according to 





newspaper reports, has raised the question 


- create for him much difficulty. 


whether he should draw his salary from the 
date of his commission as Chief-Justice, or 
from the date of his actual entrance upon 
the service by taking the oath of office and 
engaging in the duties thereof. Some of 
the newspapers have been trying to give 
him some light on the point. We do not 
think the question to be a very important 
one, or that the correct answer need to 
He is not 
in actual possession of the office and en- 
titled to minister its functions until all the 
conditions of such possession have been 
cowplied with, and in this respect is likea 
President-elect or a Governor-elect. One of 
these conditions is taking the oath of office; 
and if this be postponed for several months, 
as is to be the fact in his case, after the date 
of his commission, we think it will be safe 
for him to conclude that the period when 
his salary begins is the one when his actual 
possession begins. This strikes us as com- 
mon sense, and will save the Chief-Justice 
from receiving pay when no service is actu- 
ally rendered. 





THEY have been racing with iron horses 
in England. One horse is called ‘‘ Flying 
Scotchman,” and the other ‘ West Coast 
Flyer.”” The latter covered 400 miles, the 
distance from London to Edinburgh, in seven 
hours and twenty-five minutes. This is 
good going, whether due to blood and 
breath or coal and steam. And still it does 
not break the record as the Englishmen 
seem tothink. In 1885 an express on the 
West Shore Road, from Buffalo to New 
York, ran 426 miles in seven hours 
and twenty-seven minutes. The im- 
pression has long prevailed that railway 
traveling is far more rapid in Great Britain 
than in America. This is a mistake, 
certainly so far as the Northern and 
Eastern States are concerned. Some of 
our limited trains have as high an average 
rate of speed asis attained in England. The 
Pennsylvania limited express runs from 
New York to Philadelphia at the average 
rate of forty-five miles an hour, and covers 
many a mile in less than a minute. The 
New York Central can report similar feats. 
Its assistant superintendent says he can 
send a party from New York to Buffalo, 440 
miles by his road, in the same time that it 
took the English racer to cover 400 miles. 
Jules Verne, in his ‘‘ Journey to the Moon,” 
makes his heroes travel through this coun- 
try at the rate of 120 miles an hour in the 
triumphal journey that followed their suc- 
cessful exploit. That is fictional license. 
We cannot do that yet; but we can come as 
near to it as the English can. 


GOVERNOR MOREHOUSE, of Missouri, is to 
be heartily commended by all good citizens 
for his just and firm course in dealing with 
the case of Maxwell, who was last week 
hanged by the neck in St. Louis, where he 
committed an atrocious murder now more 
than three years ago. He fled from this 
country, and more than a year elapsed be- 
fore, being brought back by extradition, he 
was tried and convicted. The evidence left 
no doubt of his guilt. After all his judicial 
remedies were exhausted, he applied to 
Governor Morehouse for a commutation of 
his sentence; and the Governor declined to 
interfere with the due execution of the law. 
Being an Englishman, be appealed to the 
British Government which, through its Min- 
ister at Washington, requested that the 
execution might »e postponed until a fur- 
ther investigatiou could be made. This re- 
quest was by Secretary Bayard transmitted 
to Governor Morehouse; and upon examin- 
ing its contents he found nothing in it to 
justify any delay in the infliction of the 
death penalty, and refused to comply with 
it. His course as Governor is an example 
worthy of imitation. The only thing to be 
regretted is the fact that Maxwell and his 
friends succeeded in evading the action of 
the law for so long a period. The sooner 
penalty follows crime the better for the 
community. 





.... They report that some years #go a no- 
tice was put up at the refreshment stand 
attached to the United States Senate,that pa- 
trons should not drink out of the lemonade 
ladle, this being intended to catch the atten- 
tion of acertain New England Senator. Sena- 
tor Hoar, so it is said, lately had to give or- 
ders to throw away the contents of the bowl, 
because he saw a Southern Senator fling 
the rinsings of his glassinto it. Butamore 
scandalous offense against good morals, if 
not etiquet, is reported in New South 
Wales, where the Refreshment Committee 
(they have such a committee there) posted 
a notice in the Parliament refreshment 
room, reminding honorable members that 
** no credit was allowed.”” When some one 





complained of this in the Parliament as a 


reflection on the members, it was replied 
that $450 were due from honorable members 
for drinks, or an average of twenty-eight 
drinks apiece from every member of the 
House. 


... The Presbyterian Journal continues 
its editorials, from two to five columnslong, 
to prove that the position taken by its edi- 
tor as a leading member of the Committee 
of Conference with the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, was supported heartily by 
the Northern Assembly. We can’t bark at 
that hole any longer. The woodchuck has 
gone. We repeat that the letter of the ac- 
tion taken supzorts the color-line position 
of ourcontemporary. But the temper of 
the Assembly was notin favor of the color 
line, and the reference of the whole su ject 
to an enlarged committee provesit. Our 
informants agree that the report of the 
Committee could never have been adopted. 
Certainly it was not. Our contemporary 
now says that any synod is at liberty to es- 
tablish two presbyteries, one white and the 
other colored, in the same territory. _ Let it 
be tried, and the General Assembly will 
teach The Presbyterian Journal a lesson. 


...-The dispensation granted lately by 
the Pope to a titled Catholic to marry his 
niece is not universally approved in Cath- 
olic circles. The Memphis Catholie Jour- 
nal says that a recent editorial in the Balti- 
more Mirror defending such a marriage 
“has done more to injure Catholicism in 
this country than we wish to state.” But 
the answer is clear, and the Mirror gives 
it. The Pope has said so and that ends the 
matter: 


* We have been guided by the Holy Father 
and the highest authorities in the Church in 
our defense of the truth. Will not our 
Memphis brother smother his gloomy feelings 
in the matter and obligiugly state just how 
much Catholicity has been injured by our sup- 
port of the act of the Sovereign Pontiff?” 


When the Pope speaks let reason close her 
mouth. 


....Dr. Broadus, in his admirable Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew, makes 
the following suggestive remark in regard 
to the general condition of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the time of Christ: 


“There was among the Jews of the time great 
religiosity and little religion.” 


There was no lack of forms or of religious 
ceremonies, but there was an immense lack 
of genuine religion, especially among the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who were the ac- 
cepted teachers of the people, and whom, as 
aclass, Jesus denounced asa set of hypo- 
crites. This explains why they rejected 
him, and at last murdered him. His min- 
istry, tho sustained by numerous miracles 
was too pure for their corrupt ears. 


...The term “cross,” as applied to the 
death of Christ, has, in the thoughts and 
affections of millions, become the symbol of 
the doctrine of salvation by that death. 
This term, as used and explained by the 
apostles, means hope for the guilty. There 
have been many crucifixions in the history 
of mankind; but this one crucifixion is dis- 
tinguished from all others by the person 
who was the victim, and by the object for 
which he endured the cross. He died that 
sinners might be saved from ‘‘the second 
death.”” He came into the world to save 
sinners and to die for them. 


....The grave, to Christian thought, is 
hallowed by the fact that the crucified body 
of Jesus once rested there, and by the fur- 
ther fact that on the morning of the third 
day he left that dark and silent abode, and 
came forth as the Prince of life and glory. 
There ‘‘the dear tiesh of Jesus lay,” and 
there “left a long perfume.’’ Those who 
“sleep in Jesus’’ will rise again in “the 
resurrection at the last day.”” He has pro- 
claimed himself to be “‘the resurrection 
and the life.”” His resurrection is not only 
God’s seal to the truth of his ministry, but 
also the guaranty of that of all his people 
* at his coming.”’ 


....The New York Herald warns the 
Democratic Party not to be teo confident of 
great help from the Third Party. It says: 


“It is nonsense to expect to elect Cleveland 
by temperance Prohibition votes. When it 
comes to close quarters these temperance votes 
cannot be counted on—assuredily not against 
Harrison, who has been preaching temperance 
and running Sunday-schools and Bible-classes 
ina Presbyterian church for a generation. The 
Republican leaders understood this when they 
nominated him.” 


It would, indeed, be absurd for temperance 
men to support Cleveland in preference to 
Harrison. 


.... We are permitted to copy the follow- 





ing sentences from the letter of a banker of 
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Indianapolis, formerly a Third Party man, 
concerning General Harrison: 

“T shall vote, speak and work for his election, 
tho he does not agree with me in all things, 
with more zeal than for any President except 
Lincoln. 

“TI have known Ben. Harrison intimately 
thirty-four yearsand have always found him 
true to the right.” 

No one acquainted with General Harrison, 
whatever his politics, has yet come forward 
with testimony different from this. 


....[f we except the text from First Mac- 
cabees, and the quotations from an unfa- 
miliar version, there was not one word in 
Cardinal Gibbons’s sermon at the funeral of 
General Sheridan from which one would 
have known that the preacher belonged to 
the Roman Catholic rather than to any 
other Christian Church. The General was 
praised as a soldier, a citizen and a Chris- 
tian, who “died fortified by the consolation 
of religion, having his trust in the saving 
mercies of our Redeemer, and an humble 
hope in a blessed immortality.”’ 


...-The cablegram needs further expla- 
nation which says that Bishop Strossmayer 
is preparing a defense of his conduct, in 
which he will contend that the act of seek- 
ing to unite the Catholic and Greek 
Churches ought to meet with the approba- 
tion of the Pope; and, further, that he does 
not consider his Slav sympathies incompat- 
ible with his duties as an Austrian prelate. 
The Freeman’s Journal declares that a 
paragraph quoted from Bishop Stros»mayer 
by a correspondent of ours two weeks azo 
is not genuine. 


.... The Women’s National Council of the 
United States, as organized in Washington 
under the presidency of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, bas a very Jarge plan. It is asort 
of syndicate, or trust, making a federation 
of all women’s societies, for whatever pur- 
poses established, consistent with effort for 
what appears to the members of any such 
society he!pful to secure the overthrow of 
all forms of ignorance and injustice, and to 
the application of the Golden Rule to soci- 
ety, custom and law. 


....1lt is every man’s duty to cast bis vote. 
If he fails through indiff rence he is no pa 
triot. If he fails tarough cowardice he does 
not deserve the franchise. Mr. Cable, in 
The Forum for August, gives this advice to 
Negroes : 

“Vote! Cast your vote tho taxed for it. Cast 
your vote thodefrauded of it, as many a white 
man is to-day. Cast your vote tho you die for 
%.” 

That is hard, but it is right. 

....1t makes a vast difference with one’s 
view of human life whether he regards 
man’s existence as absolutely limited to 
time and ending with death, or looks upon 
death simply as the gate-way to an endless 
existence after that event. In the latter 
case we die, not to be extinguished, but to 
live a larger and more expanded life here- 
after, and if in this world we have lived 
rightly, a much better and happier life than 
the one here. Thisis the view of the Bible 
and that of the Christian. 


....The London Morning Post says that 
the Committee of the Lambeth Conference 
of Anglican Bishops, which has been con- 
sidering the question of the relations be- 
tween the Church and Dissent, have re- 
ported in favor of recognizing the ministry 
of non-episcopal Disseniing bodies as valid, 
thoirregular. This would appear to advo 
cate interchange of pulpits, and we have no 
faith, much as we wish it, that such a re- 
port was adopted. 


....The Bible tells us that our Saviour 
when he had finished his work on earth, 
ascended into Heaven, and thereafter ceased 
to be visible among men. The same Bible, 
however, tells us that he is potentially 
present on earth, and here acting for the 
good of his people as really as when he was 
here in the body. We should not overlook 
this thought, nor think of Christ asso absent 
that he cannot be our friend and helper 
here. 


....Any one who reads carefully the var- 
rative of Christ’s life, after he entered upon 
his public ministry, cannot fail to be struck 
with the fact that it was a life of the most 
intense and continuous activity. He had 
few leisure moments, and spent no time in 
taking vacations. There is not an intima- 
tion anywhere that his health suffered by 
this persistent action. Indeed, there is no 
intimation that he was ever sick a moment. 


.... They say that the famous diary of the 
Emperor Frederick, thirty huge volumes, 
each with its lock and key, is safely back in 
Germany, under the control of the Dowager 
Empress Victoria, and that the volumes 
that have to do with military affairs have 


been given over to the Arehives of State. 
We may be quite sure that Bismarck will 
die or there will be a revolution before the 
public has access to the political volumes. 


..--The course of the Nashville Ameri- 
can, a Democratic organ of great influence 
in Tennessee, in “advancing Protectionist 
arguments,” has caused some alarm in 
party circles in that state, and there is some 
talk of reading the American out of the 
party. The Republican Party ought to 
Wage a vigorous campaign in the border 
states. There must be many Protectionist 
votes that could be picked up. 


.... ‘Poor Dr. Storrs’ isthe complimenta- 
ry title which the Evening Post,of this city, 
applies to Dr. Storrs in view of his letter 
recently published in THE INDEPENDENT. 
This is the same Evening Post that in 1884 
complimented ex-President Woolsey by 
calling him ‘Poor Dr. Woolsey.” It is not 
always an easy task for slang to forget its 
old habits, and in this respect it is like 
swearing. 


....Mr. Blaine remarked while he was 
coming up the harbor the other day : 

“Tsay here that the wages of the American 
laborer cannot be reduced, except with the con- 
sent and votes of the American laborer himself. 
The appeal lies to him.” 

True, Mr. Blaine; andit must be the duty 
of the Party to see that the laborer under- 
stands the signiiicance of his vote. 

..“* My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness,”’ 
is the answer which Paul’s Lord gave to his 
prayer for the removal of ‘‘the thorn in the 
flesh.”’ The apostle did not get the precise 
thing for which he asked, yet he got all 
that he needed. The grace of Christ in the 
heart is the best gift that can be bestowed 
upon any one. 


...-Is Grover Cleveland reaily a candi- 
date? One would hardly know it. No dele- 
gations visit him; he makes no speeches; 
we hear of no congratulations being ten- 
deredhim. Mr. Harrison is waited on daily 
almost, and is greeted with enthusiasm. 
He has made scores of speeches and he 
always bas something to say worth hearing. 


-...Senator Sherman, last week, sub- 
mitted to the Senate an elaborate and con- 
clusive argument against the Fisheries 
Treaty. We do not see the necessity for 
avy furtber Republican ‘speech-making on 
the subject. The treaty is doomed beyond 
the possibility of doubt. Why, then, waste 
any further time in killing it ? 


....Mr. Parnell takes what he can get 
from a parliamentary commission, and 
then takes an appeal to the Jaw besides. 
He has taken the first steps for a suit of 
libel against The Times in Edinburgh, and 
has retained his lawyers. There will be no 
nonsense about this case, as in the suit of 
poor O’ Donnell. 


....Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, the free- 
thinker who recently died in this city, left 
two wills with two codicils attached to 
each, which wills with their respective ecod- 
icils are said to be in conflict with each 
other. This will raise the question as to 
which is to be deemed the valid instru- 
ment. 


....If the Democrats of this state do not 
nominate Mayor Hewitt for Governor, who 
certainly would be a great improvement on 
Governor Hill, then the Democrats of this 
city should by all means renominate him 
for Mayor. He has certainly made a very 
good Maycr, and would do so a second time. 


....Both the Republican State Conven- 
tions of Indiana and Michigan, last week, 
approved Local-Option legislation. The 
former nominated General Hovey for Gov- 
ernur; the latter renominated Governor 
Luce. Both are strong nominations and 
will help the Party. 


....Senator Blair’s resolution favoring 
the political union of Canada with the 
United States, may perhaps suggest what 
will happen ‘‘one of these days’’; but at 
present it has no practical character, and 
doubtless will be so treated by the Senate. 


..--The Duke of Marlborough, in order 
to make things sure, has had himself mar- 
ried again, this time in England, to Mrs. 
Hamersley. Three marriages—two in this 
country and one in England—ought to tie 
the knot if it be legally tied at all. 


...-The new German Empress is a very 
different woman from her mother-in-law if 
it is true, as reported, that she reads no 
books except those that are specially rec- 
ommended to her by Pastor Stoecker. 


.... The Examiner convicts us of having 
lately called it by a longer name which it 
has wisely discarded. We beg its pardon. 
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THE BIBLE CONFERENCE AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


BY S. E. BRIDGMAN, 





THE college boys who a few weeks sipce 
made Northfield all aglow with glad young 
life, whose songs of hearty devotion echoed 
through the valley and up the mountain, 
have folded their tents anddeparted. They 
came expecting a good time physically and 
spiritually. They gained more than their 
highest anticipations. As Jonas King, in 
his early boyhood, said to a teacher who 
didn’t appreciate the underlying power of 
that royal soul: ‘‘ You will hear from me 
some da7z,’’so the world will hear from these 
enthusiastic young men some day, and the 
centuries will feel the power of their lives. 
These college encampments, held under the 
eyeof Mr. Moody for now three years, have 
given a great impetus to the missionary 
movement; and a deep interest is mani 
fested in these gatherings by men on both 
sides of the sea. But with the departure of 
the students, and a brief respite of a few 
days, another class is summoned to meet on 
these fair hillsides. 

This is the sixth General Conference for 
Bible study and the presentation of work- 
ing methods 1n the various fields of Chris- 
tian service. Where and when does Mr. 
Moody rests is a question that none can an- 
swer. His rest isin service. His vacation 
is Napoleonic activity. We have seen him 
for years in his summer home, and are not 
surprised that like the fire brigade in our 
cities he keeps his horses ready at a wo- 
ment’s notice to take their owner to any 
part of the village. He is never in a hurry. 
He wastes no time in aimlesstalk. He lis- 
tens to what you have to say oft times as tho 
he heard not, yet not a word is lost. How- 
ever brusque he may appear under, some 
times, a cold exterior, lies a large, warm 
loving heart. He ‘‘salutes no man by the 
way”’—that is in Oriental fashion, for he 
has no time for that; yet in driving 
through the street, or over his farm, for the 
humblest, the lowliest, he has a word of 
sincere greeting. Hence to know him is to 
love him. He detests flattery, he shrinks 
from compliments, he is not puffed up, but 
is a simple, loving, large-hearted soul, with 
one ambition only, to bring souls ta Christ. 
He has the happy faculty of dropping asleep 
almost on the instant, and so daily after 
dinner he secures Nature’s sweet restorer. 

This Conference is one of unusual power, 
This, not owing to the great throng which 
come from various parts of the world—South 
Africa. India, Japan, Burmah, China, Eng- 
land, Ireland, from the Kast and West of 
ourown country—not because distinguished 
men are here who are well kuown in busi- 
ness circles, not because poted speakers ap- 
pear on the platform, but because prayerful 
souls have earnestly sougnt a blessing «n 
these ten days and these prayers have been 
answered. Mr. Sankey, and George C. Steb- 
bins and wife have led the service of song, 
and this statement issufficient totell that a 
great up-lift has been given toevery service. 
The former is soon, by invitation often re_ 
peated, to go to England for special evange- 
listic work, not that by any manner of 
means is there to be any break in the con- 
nection of ‘* Moody and Sankey”? in service 
but that for a little time separated, their 
power may be enlarged and greater dividends 
secured. However hard it may be for these 
brothers to be separated even for a few 
months, linked so lovingly as they are, it is 
for reaching a larger field and widening 
their influence to be reunited again at 
Northheld. 

Hudson Taylor. of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, has been a great power at the Confer- 
ence; his words and his prayers seeming to 
be from one really moved upon by the Holy 
Ghost. Reginald Radcliffe, a Liverpool 
lawyer, with his saintly wife, are doing a 
blessed work, not only in public butin the 
quiet gatherings for personal conversation 
where they meet little groups to talk of 
divine realities. Before many days had 
passed the mission wors was given great 
prominence till one coming here would 
think that he was in some great meeting of 
the A. B. C. F. M., before it became a de- 
bating society. Enthusiastic men and 
women have made the tenderest appeals for 
help and their devotion to their work puts 
to the blush the apathy of so many Chris- 
tians in our home chuiches. This is one 
object of these conventious, to raise up 
workers for all fields. His daily sermons 
or practical talks show hisincreasing spirit- 
ual power, and the analysis of the Gospels 
and Acts was singularly suggstieve and help- 
ful. His personal influence over these two 
schools is mighty, for he is a living e xample 








to the students showing what one man can 
do when “‘ tilled with the Holy Ghost.”’ 

The closing day of the Conference was 
one of great power, stamping upon thesouls 
of all present the sense of personal respon- 
sibility and consecration. The impetus 
given by him to evangelistic work is reach- 
ing far and wide. Men are no longer sent 
into the field with crude ideas of the Bible, 
illy prepared to unfold its great truths; but 
the Training Schools for Christian Work- 
ers at Springfield and elsewhere are to bea 
great factor inthis department of service. 
The ministry, educated by years in college 
and seminary, is tohold its peerless place, 
But there is an increasing demand for con- 
secrated lay workers toreach the unreached 
masses in city and country. Mr. Moody 
recognizes this fact, and hence with him 
and connected with him directly or indi- 
rectly are such menas Whittle, Munhall, 
Needham, Sayford, Radcliffe, Studd, and 
others on both sides the sea. Another pow- 
erful agency is that of song; and while Mr. 
Sankey moves on in the sphere which he 
created, unmatched in his own individual- 
ity, such singers as Stebbins, McGranahan, 
Towner,are doing amighty work. Numbers 
1, 2,3,4and5 of the Moody and Sankey 
hymns have had a fabulous sale. These 
hymns are hummed in the slums; they are 
brought into harmony with the clack of 
loom or stroke of anvil, they are heard in 
the drawing-rooms of the richest in the 
realm. It may .be fashionable in some 
places to sneer at the Moody and Sankey 
melodies, but thousands aud tens of thou- 
sands bave by them been lifted into a purer 
and holier atmosphere. So let the critics 
talk, the great surging multitude have by 
these hymus been cheered and comforted in 
their daily toil. 

George ©. Needham’s address on the way 
to increase one’s spirituality was exceedingly 
helpful and practical. He has a fund of 
Irish wit which is ever cropping out, but 
always held in bounds. His laconic sen- 
tences are fullof meat. ‘*Pain is an academy 
for spiritual knowledge.” ‘‘It is a forge 
where with fire and anvil and sledge our 
lives shall take on better shape.” 

The demand for admittance to Northfield 
Seminary is two hundred in excess of the 
accommodations. Mt. Hermon must close 
its doors to many worthy applicants; the 
tuition, one hundred dollars, is far below 
the cost, and this yearly deficit is a heavy 
burden for Mr. Moody to bear, and still to 
increase the tuition would defeat his plans 
for an education for poor girls and boys. 
What America and England owe to Mr. 
Moody is an endowment of half a million. 
Where are the ten who will respond with 
350.000 each or twenty to give $25,000 each? 
Let a grateful Chiistian pation at once re- 
spond to this pressing need. Let Mr. 
Moody have this monument built to his 
memory while he lives, that he may have 
the great joy of seeiug these schools placed 
on a permanent basis. 


> 
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TH& KUYPER MOVEMENT AND ITS 
LEADERS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY E,. DOSKER. 





THE old proverb— “ Distance lends en- 
chantment to the view’’—proves true also 
in case of the ecclesiastical movement in 
the Netherlands. I must at least confess 
that, great as the thing is, it is not quite as 
magnificent as one would judge at a dis- 
tance. Of course all movements share this 
peculiarity. The romance dwindles away in 
closer contact, and the naked reality is 
often quite a different thing. And yet I 
would not be misunderstood; for if much 
of the elevated spirituality of this struggle, 
much of the idealism which I associated 
with it when across the sea has hopelessly 
disappeared where I study the matter face 
to face, enough has remained to make the 
movement highly interesting and of the 
utmost importance for the future of the 
Dutch Church. Appearing in a double ca- 
pacity in the very midst of it, both as ac- 
credited delegate of the Reformed Church 
in America and as reporter of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, the doors of the most private 
meetings have been opened to me as by 
magic, and I certainly enjoy singular privi- 
leges for studying tne facts in their most 
intricate bearings. 

I bave attended several gatherings and 
was everywhere kindly received. From the 
very minute, however, that I landed at 
Amsterdam I found the very air impreg- 
nated with *‘ DJleantie.”’ On the street, in 
tram-cars, in cafés—all over people discuss 
the ecclesiastical status. One single spot I 
found where the discussion was severely 
tabooed, viz., at the celebrated orphan asy- 
lum of Mr. J. Van’t Lindenbout, near the 
city of Nymegen. Here the Irenical princi- 
ple rulessupreme. At Zwolle I attended 
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the year-meeting of the Free University. 
The public addresses, it appeared to me, 
were somewhat stilted and out of placein a 
gathering of men and women who evidently 
belonged to the best-informed orders of 
society. At that meeting and the subse- 
quent ones I had an excellent chance of 
studying the characteristics of the most 
eminent leaders of the new movement. My 
original impression and description of Dr. 
Kuyper I find to be correct. I was struck 
by the negligence of his appearance, so ut- 
terly at variance with our conventional 
ideas of the looks of a great leader. His 
clothes were rather ill-fitting; he wore a 
brown: flannel shirt and a stained collar. 
His thin black hair was parted in the mid- 
dle, and he made the appearance of one 
who either studiously or accidentally neg- 
lects his person. He slipped quietly into a 
corner of the caurch, apparently oblivio. s 
of the fact that every eye was bent on him. 
I was so seated that I could study him qui- 
etly, and soon detected that this uncon- 
scivushess was only apparent. His black 
eye, glittering as dark steel, scanned his 
surroundings; itis the very center of his 
power. I saw him in oratorical motion the 
‘next day, when he swept the masses as 
does the storm a field of grain. True enough 
he is somewhat eccentric, but withal what 
a grand man he is! His colleague, Dr. 
Rutgers, has an appearance which, at first 
blush, repels; yet what power the tall 
sallow-faced man with gray, bulging eyes 
and mutton-chop whiskers has when he 
gets on his feet in debate. No sooner does 
he doso than you forget the man,and simply 
listen with astonished admiration to the 
very embodiment of logical force and clear 
eloquence. Protessor Savornim Lohman is 
also a remarkable man and a clear orator. 

As shows my superscription, I am seated 
here in the midst of the brethren of the new 
movement, met as a synod at Utrecht. 1 
fear that the question ot union of the breth- 
renis hopelessly stranded. Both among 
the ** Doleerenden ”’ and the ‘‘ Christian Re- 
formed ”’ there are two currents, One warm- 
ly in favor of union, one decidedly against 
it. Drs. Kuyper and Rutgers have handed 
in a report which provides fora joint com- 
mittee of both synods, which shall have 
full power and report to the two respective 
bodies. New meetings of both are then to 
be held, and the effort at union is to be led 
in the legitimate ecclesiastical channels. 
The debate is waxing hot around me. It is 
almost impossible to write, situated as I am 
with my mind constantly occupied in two 
distinct ways. ‘The opponents of the union 
are fierce in their accusations. Personali- 
ties are rife in their discussions. They are 
evidently entirely influenced by their im- 
mediate surroundings. And so it is outside 
of the Synod. I fear that the future of 
both Churches will be sadly compro- 
mised in case of the union, and in cuase 
the other happens, it is certainly endan- 
gered. 

UTRECHT, HOLLAND. 
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RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Bishop HARRIs, of Michigan, who at- 
tended the Pan-Anglican Synod has been 


stricken with paralysis in England. 





....Dr. William Kincaid becomes Secre- 
tary of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety in the room of Dr. Barrows, resigned. 


--W H. Roberts, D.D., LL.D., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., has been elected Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Alliance for the American 
Continent. 


...-Bishop Fallows, of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, is credited with saying : 
“The time has come for the setting apart 
of woman for the work of the Gospel min- 
istry.”’ 

-..-The Jewish Alliance has started an 
agricultural colony of Russian Jews in New 
Jersey, at a place which they hope to name 
Alliance. The colonists have recently 
built a synagogue wuich has been dedicated 
with great rejoicings. 


--»» The Treasurer of the American Board 
states that the receipts for the eleven 
months of the fiscal year amount to $479,- 
737, against $397,562 for the same period of 
the previous year. The result is regarded 
as a vindication of the position of the Board 
on the subject of Future Probation. 

....-The Southern Presbyterian Church 
reports for 1888: 1,129 ministers, 2,280 
churches and 156,249 communicants, indi- 
cating a net increase of 13 ministers, 44 
churches and 5,851 communicants. The to- 
tal of benevolent contributions is 31,463,478, 
the largest in the history of the Church. 


-...1t is said that the Greeks are showing 
great solicitude for the improvement of 
their priests. Their eyes have been opened 





and they see that the religious indifference 
manifested by the people is due to the fact 
that the priesthood occupies such a low 
plane intellectually, morally and relig- 
iously. 


....Mr. Moody’s Convention of Christian 
workers in Northfield, Mass., has been very 
successful. Daily sessions were held, and 
the interest manifested was even greater 
than on former occasions. The convention 
raised $2,000 toward the 330,000 Mr. Moody 
wants for a church for the people of the 
village and for his schools. Mr. Moody’s 
hearers never tire of him. He seems ever 
fresh and inspiring. 

....-The Committee appointed by the 
Presbyterian Assembly to visit Brazil and 
be present at the organization of the Synod 
of Brazil have sailed for Rio Janeiro. The 
Synod is to be formed by members of the 
Presbytery of Rio Janeiro (Northern As- 
sembly) and members of the Presbytery of 
Campinas and Mina, established by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. This or- 
ganic union is to be accomplished by the 
consent of both assemblies. 


....The American Hebrew copies the fol- 
fowing card from the Religious Herald: 

“The undersigned desires to have it under- 
stood that, when not otherwise engaged, his 
services as preacher or as minister are ten- 
dered without regard to compensation, to any 
church or pastor to whom he can be useful. 

** LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 
‘* Norwich, Conn.” 
And adds this comment 

“ This isthe ancient rabbinical spirit at work 
in out days of professional devotion to special 
pursuits.” 

....The First Presbyterian Church in 
Mendham, N. J., celebrated, last week, its 
sesqui-centennial. A correspondent of The 
Evening Post writes of the services: 

“From the church records Mr. Carter read 
many quaint and curious extracts—how the 
ringing of the curfew bell was regulgted by 
church law; how subscribers to the church 
funds were prosecuted when in arrears; how 
the lining out of hymns was omitted during half 
of each service as a compromise between two 
warring musical factions; how it was gravely 
resolved that the choir at its discretion could 
use a bass viol; how the church pews were or- 
dered to be reconstructed, and the men directed 
to sit on one side of the broad aisle beyond which 
the women were to congregate; how, in 1834, the 
church decided that at meetings * blacks could 
sit below stairs,’ and how about the same time a 
half-dozen stalwart members were appointed 
to preserve order in the gallery.” 

....The centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Adoniram Judson, the famous 
Baptist missionary, was celebrated at Mal- 
den, Mass., his birthplace, Thursday, Au- 
gust 9th. The celebration was held under 
the auspices of the Baptist church in Malden, 
whose walls bear an inscription in honor of 
his memory. Descendants of the Judson 
family and prominent Baptists from all 
parts of the country were invited to be 
present, and there was a general response. 
The church was decorated with flowers and 
plants for the occasion. On the platform 
was a floral ship and the antique chair 
which Dr. Judson used in translating the 
Bible into Burmese. Secretary Murdock, 
of the American Baptist Union, delivered 
the memorial address, after which a visit to 
the Judson homestead was paid. The after- 
noon exercises closed with a banquet in the 
Opera House, and in the evening Professor 
Hovey read a paper on the ‘** Importance of 
Theological Learning to Missionary Work”’; 
and Edward Judson, D.D., son of Dr. Jud- 
son, delivered the closing address. 


....Dr. W. H. Roberts, the Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Assembly, sends us the 


following statistics of the Presbyterian 
Church, (North) for 1888: 
IN cide, pa neacn dame sts mqet ened 28 
ere rere 202 
CE cal aactsvagead keateee Sewk 997 
SS. kccvuc ekos& seqnseeeues 514 
I ik pi ctvetavathoovedciaekesinon 5,7) 
EEC LOOT TE PETA Cee 6,543 
Added: examination.... .............. 51,062 
7 CR rincune scankdassaae 84,328 
 icocincnnsnsekewsewun 722,071 
TS ee ee 18,799 
a PE cat kenessinncoenasare 23,869 
Sunday-school members.......... ... 793,442 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
IN. 5. osc cc cease crscecee $844,695 
cnc cexestvese, mekewaeten 748,495 
SN cc ingn. ictoe aeaatesscahes shee 152,329 
Sunday-school Work..........-....--- 78,182 
re ere re 228,364 
IEE (Lb ccs caderotnnesebedecees *525,555 
Rs voicciicn cheese <cesbeccbusses 106,647 
BE BaP CIOII. «50.0... 0d0<ccsececves 215,009 
NE snc pedahehnacaneais 37,026 
General Assembly..............-2.+00. 68,125 
I nov onaneceseonscocnsssi 8,803,562 
PI nck crengsunetesexaatesnese 1,014,803 
IK ii sys hasains aabdeanesasament $12,817,783 


* Includes part of the Centenary Fund. 
These figures show an increase of 135 minis- 


ters, 107 churches and 25,204 communicants. 
The total of contributions is $1,719,161 in 
excess of that of 1887. 








Missions. 


THE American Baptist missionuries on 
the Congo send interesting Teports from 
their various stations. At Banza Manteka 
the church, which is growing steadily, has 
agreed to support two evangelists, both na- 
tives, one of whom, however, refuses to re- 
ceive pay. Some Christians have been put 
to death at the station for their faith. 


“** Wei tuna sa?’ (What shall we do?) they tear- 

fully asked. ‘What did the first disciples do,’ 
we asked, ‘when John was beheaded?’ * They 
went and told Jesus.’ They hada great meet- 
ing on the following day, and some were a little 
warlike, or inclined to appeal to the State. Mr. 
Richards expounded Luke vi to them especially, 
and taught them in the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment generally. The temptation to take ven- 
geance upon those who had injured them was 
not less because they were weaker than the 
people here of Banza Manteka. They were 
taunted with being women and having no cour- 
age. One man told me [Mr. Ingham] at the 
Saturday evening prayer-meeting, three weeks 
afterward, that he had not until then obtained 
the victory over himself in regard to this mat- 
ter. Others have lost wives and goods for the 
Gospel’s sake. Those who evangelize are fre- 
quently threatened. One has only to go out of 
the circle here about twelve or sixteen miles to 
feel the difference.” 
The Rev. Charles B. Banks writes from 
Equator Station that he has preached the 
Gospel in all the neighboring towns to 
large and interested audiences. Mr. J. J. 
France says that the drink traffic offers a 
great hindrance to the progress of the Gos- 
pel at Palabala, He writes: 

“The trading stations are about twelve miles 
distant, on the banks of the river; and, owing 
to constant communication with these places 
by caravans of native traders, this district is 
always kept in full supply with that abomina- 
ble stuff of rum and gin which the rapacity and 
money-seeking propensity of European and 
American traders have led them to import into 
the land. I cannot conceive of a greater evil 
which a singularly and highly favored people 
could inflict upon their less favored brethren 
than that which Europe and America are this 
day inflicting on Africa by the drink traffic. ... 
Piles of empty gin-bottles may be found in the 
neighborhood of towns and villages, and often 
the graves are decorated by them. It is often 
our sad experience to meet in the towns, when 
we go to preach the Gospel, numbers drunk and 
utterly unfit to listen to the message.” 

....The Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Church of Scotland reported 827 bap- 
tisms as the fruits ot the labors of their 
missionaries during 1887. Of these 676 were 
in the Panjab, around Sialkot; 120 in the 
threefold Darjeeling Mission, 13 in Madras, 
and 13 in Arkonam; 4in Calcutta; and 1 in 
Bombay. There are at present about 3,000 


baptized persons in the Church of Scot- 
land’s missions to the heathen in India, Af- 
rica and China. The Foreign Mission Rev- 
enue from all sources in 1887 was £43,399. 


.... The China Inland Mission in its annu- 
al report for the past year sets down the 
number of its stations at 64 in fifteen prov- 
inces, with 65 outstations, 110 chapels, 294 
missionaries, 132 helpers and 2,105 commu- 


nicants. The number of persons baptized 
last year was 551. There are 66 organized 
churches. 


....One of the Presbyterian missionaries 
in India says that some of the best native 
Christian preachers come from the fakirs. 
He says some of the fakirs are outwardly 
pure, striving by painful austerities to 
work out a righteousness of their own. 





Diblicat Research. 


THE RECOGNITION OF BETHESDA. 
BY PROF, J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 





ONE of the few points in the topography 
of the Holy City, directly connected with 
the ministry of our Lord, that has re- 
mained for modern research to discern is 
that pool by the Probatica, having five 
porches, in which a multitude of sick peo- 
ple were wont to lie waiting for the troubling 
of the water, and in which Jesus restored a 
man who had been infirm thirty and eight 
years (John v, 1-9). Strangely, the yawn- 
ing chasm lying off the northern end of the 
Temple-area, known as Birket Israil, has 
in recent times been taken for the Pool of 
Bethesda—in spite of the absurdity of mak- 
ing a single sick man plunge into a sea of 
water three hundred and sixty feet long, 
one hundred and thirty broad, and no less 
than eighty feet deep! Besides, the charac- 
ter of the cement-work is Byzantiue, andin 
the days of Josephus the chasm was a nat- 
ural open valley outside the city. 

What, however, is still more singular is 





the fact, that down to modern times this 


pool has always been intimately associated 
with quite another well-known site. An 
almost uninterrupted sequence of testimony 
shows that what must have been the true 
locality has from the first been kept ever 
in view, and lost sight of only in recent 
times. In the light ofits recovery it may 
be of fresh interest to recall this evidence, 
at leastin small part. 

The Evangelist John himself employs a 
significant change of expression in his nar- 
rative of the Pool and what happened there. 
He starts off his relation in the present 
tense, ‘‘ Now there is in Jerusalem by the 
Probatica a pool,’ etc., implying in some 
sense a continuance and perhaps useful 
existence still in his own day, and that near 
the end of the first century of the Christian 
era; then, he proceeds to describe the his- 
torical event in the past tense, ‘‘In these 
porehes lay a multitude,” etc. 

At the very beginning of Christian 
strength and learning on sacred ground, 
the Church-scholar, Eusebius, not far from 
the year 320 A.p., speaks of this ‘‘ bath,” 
using the very term employed by the Evan- 
gelist—kolymbéthra, as remaining in full 
activity: 

“* Bethesda, a pool for bathing, in Jerusalem, 
that one which is ‘the Probatica,’ formerly pos- 
sessing five stoas. And now it is there pointed 
out at tLe twin-pools, one of which is filled by 
the rains of the year, but the other shows its 
waters tinted in a paradoxical manner with 
purple; thus retaining a trace, as they say, of 
the victims that in olden times were cleansed in 
it: whence the term ‘the Probatica,’ from ‘ the 
sacrifices.’ ” 

Only a little later, in the year 333—in fact 
seven years before the learned Eusebius 
died—the Bordeaux Pilgrim came from the 
far west to search out the sacred places, 
and wrote from personal observation. At 
the very start of what be has to say of Jeru- 
salem, he makes the following note: 

“There are in Jerusalem two large pools at 
the side of the Temple, one on the right, the 
other on the left, constructed by Solomon. But 
further within the city are twin-pools having 
five porticoes: these are called Betsaida. There 
such as have been ill many years are healed. 
And these ‘ pools’ contain a water which, when 
it is roiled, exhibits a sort of red color.” 

Saint Eucherius, writing about the year 
445, says of the Pool: 

** Bethesda is distinguished by being a double 
cistern; one part is filled to overflowing by the 
rains of winter, the other is discolored by red 
water.” 

Also Theodorus, not far from 520: 

‘** From the House of Pilate to the Piscina Pro- 
batica there are about one hundred paces. At 
this place the Lord Christ cured the paralytic 
man, whose couch stands there still. Adjoining 
the Piscina Probatica is the Church of Lady 
Mary, where the infirm wash and are restored 
to health.” 

In the year570 Antoninus Martyr calls it a 
swimming-tank, literally translating the 
New Testament appellative: 

* Returning into the city we come to the Pis- 
cina Natatoria, which has five porticoes; and in 
one of these is the Church of Saint Mary, in 
which many cures are wrought.” 

Not later than the year 750, for he died 
six years after, the celebrated Church ora- 
tor, John of Damascus, who made his home 
in the monastery of St. Saba and must 
have been perfectly informed in regard to 
matters in Jerusalem, referred to the spot 
in peculiar terms: 

“The Virgin was born in the House of Joa- 
chim—the Probatica.” 

‘Lift up your voice, lift up, fear not; for to 
us has been brought forth the Mother of Godin 
the Holy Probatica, of whom is to be born the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

* May all things be propitious to thee, O Pro- 

batica, fermerly the fold of Joachim’s flocks, 
but now a Church, heaven-resembling, of the 
rational flock of Christ !” 
From this it will be seen that John of 
Damascus, did not regard the term proba- 
tiké of the Gospel as referring either toa 
pool—the Sheep-pool; nor toa gate of the 
city—the Sheep-gaie—indicated by Nehe- 
miah as an opening in the north side of the 
city when he rebuilt it, and certainly not 
the present St. Stephen’s, or eastern gate, 
which was not yet in existence; nor to the 
washing of the sacrifices of the Temple; but 
to the dwelling or sheep-fold of Joachim 
originally, in his own day converted into a 
church-edifice. The apocryphal gospels rep- 
resent Joachim as being a shepherd in em- 
ployment. At the site under consideration 
his house, or fold, would have lain outside 
the city of that day. And the meeting of 
Anna and Joachim as the latter returned 
from the desert is said to have occurred near 
the Golden Gate. 

When the Crusaders arrived in the Holy 
City they, apparently, at once proceeded to 
replace thisearly Probatica by alarger and 





lore costly basilica, and at the same time 
they turned away the name from the 
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of Marv or of Joachim to that of Mary’s 
mother Anna. Their reason for so doing 
is nowhere explained in their annals: 
but the appellation, ‘‘ Church,” or “House 
of Anna,” Beithanna, is manifestly only 
another form of Beth-esda, both  signify- 
ing ‘‘House of Mercy,’ or of ‘* Compas- 
sion.”’ Thus the present name ie equivalent 
to, if not identical with, the one cur- 
rent in the time of our Lord. This 
beautiful edifice, to which many cen- 
turies of time and very great changes have 
indeed heen propitious, is now almost im- 
mediately sought out by every visitor as be- 
ing, after the Holy Sepulchre, the finest 
typical example of Crusading architecture 
in existence—and, once seen, it can never be 
forgotten. 

One of the chroniclers of the Crusades, re- 
cording their own Gesta in the year 1099, 
relates as follows in regard to this ground: 


“On the north of this Temple. a certain great 
reservoir lying between, is the Church of Saint 
Anna, mother of Saint Mary the Virgin, in 
which place the Mother of God is said to have 
been born. In front of which church a pool of 
water was found by the Franks. still retaining 
vestiges of the Old Pool provided with five 
porches, into which at thetime of Christ an 
angel is declared to have descended and by the 
touch of the water to have healed the sick. 
And there Christ made a diseased man whole 
who had suffered from his infirmity thirty- 
eight years. One now goes down into it by 
means of a single porch. and then the water is 
found to be bitter in taste. which, bythose who 
are ill, is very often made vse of as a medicine.” 


Of course the ‘‘certain great reservoir,’’ 
which was not the Pool of Bethesda, but 
clearly the Birket Israil of our own day, 
was then in existence yet nameless. 

About the sametime,in 1102, Sewulf made 
the following notes: 


“From the Temple of the Lord yon go to the 
Church of Saint Anna, the mother of the Bles- 
sed Mary. towards the north, where she lived 
with her husband.and she was there delivered 
of her daughter Mary. Near it isthe pool called 
in the Hebrew Bethsaida, having five porticoes, 
of which the Gospel makes mention.” 


Theodericus, in his “ Libellus de Locis 
Sanctis,” issued about the year 1172, says: 


“Of other ordinary or private buildings we 
have been able to find few or no signs. except 
the House of Pilate. situated close tothe Church 
of Saint Anna, mother of our Lord. and close to 
the Piscina Probatica. Not far from 
the way which leads to the Eastern Gate, near 
the Golden Gate and adjacent to the House or 
Palace of Pilate, which we have above alluded 
to as contiguous to the same way, is situated the 
Church of Saint Anna. motherof our Lady Saint 
Mary, to whose burial place in a subterranean 
grotto about twenty steps lead down. On the 
northern part of the latter occurs the Piscina 
Probatica, which, just as described in the Gos- 
pel, has five porches, in the last of which an 
altar is established.” 

Then, the pioneer of medieval pilgrims, 
Burchardus, in 1283, relates: 


* Not far from the Temple area on the north, 
or, more particularly, less than a stone’s throw, 
isthe Valley-gate, so-styled because throngh it 
one descends into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
It is also called the Sheep-gate, because sheep 
used to be brought in through it for sacrifice in 
the Temple. But to those entering the Valley- 
or Sheep-gate on the left, next the Temple-area. 
occurs .. . the firstand principal pool in Je- 
rusalem.. . . But to those entering the afore. 
said gate on the right of the way, adjacent tothe 
Church of Saint Anna, toward the north, is 
pointed out the second grand pool, which is 
called the Piscina Interior which Hezekiah 
made in the following manner,” etc. 

Again, the Birket Israil receives notice as 
the first because the largest poolio the city 
orits suburbs; while the second, or true 
Bethesda, is styled the Interior Pool, after 
the mannerof the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who 
spoke of it as “ further within the city.” 

In the next century, 1336, Sir John Maun- 
deville followed: 


* And with oute the Cloyster of the Temple, 
toward the Northe. isa fulle faire Chirche of 
Seynte Anne. oure Ladyes Modre: and there 
was oure Lady conveyved. And before that 
Chirche, is a great Trea, that began to growe 
the same nyght. And undre that Chirche, in 
goenge doun be 22 Degrees, by the Joachym, 
oure Ladyes fader ina faire Tombe of Ston: 
and there besyde, lay somtyme seynt Anne his 
Wif: but seynt Helyne lest translate hire to 
Constantynople. And in that Chirche is a 
Welle, in manere of a Cisterne, that is clept 
Probatica Piscina, that hatbe 5 Entreez. Into 
that Welle, Aungeles were wort to come from 
Hevene, and bathen hem withinne: and what 
Man that first bathed him, aftre the mevynge 
of the Watre, was made hool, of what maner 
Sykenes thad he hadde: and there oure Lord 
heled a Man of the Palasye. that lay 38 Zeer: 
and oure Lord seyed to him, Tolle Grabatum 
tuum & ambula; that is to seye, Take thi Bed 
andgo. Andthere besyde, was Pylates Hows. 
And faste by, is Kyng Heroudes Hows,that leet 
sle the Innocentes.” 


In 1881 Marinus Sanutus: 


* But when thou hast entered the above-men- 
tioned Valley-gate, the first thing to be met 





with on the right is the Church of Saint Anna 
where is shown the crypt in which the glorious 
Virgin Mary was born, where the House of 
Ioachim and Saint Anna stood. Here, hard by, 
isthe grand pool which is called the Piscina 
Interior, which Hezekiah originated i» the 
following manner,” etc. . Some, how- 
ever, declare tke first pool, which lies near 
Saint Anna, to be the Piscina Probatica.” 


In the next century. or about the end of 
the year 1483, a company of German pil- 
grims visited the sacred places, whose story 
in the Reyssbuch goes under the name of 
Hans Werli von Zimba: 


“When, now, we had seen the Temple, or as 
much as we could of it, we went further on and 
came to a point where a little street led off from 
the common street, where we fell in with a 
large pool holding water, which in the Scrip- 
tures is called the Inner Pool, Piscina Probat- 
ica. From this place we went along the street 
alittle way toanother spot where we turned off 
into another little street and came upon a large 
long church, wholly built just as our churches 
are: but it was closed. And in the church is 
the spot where Joachim and Anna lived, and 
there the Blessed Virgin Mary was born.” 

Even as late as the year 1575 the place was 
found to be still well known by the state 
physician Leonhard Rauwolfof Augsburg: 


** Near the Cattle-gate, on the right hand, one 
may yet behold the Sheep-pool, which, tho large 
and deep, has little water in it—in which the 
Nethinim [cf. I Chron. ix, 2] used to wash the 
sacrificial animals and afterward hand them 
over tothe priests. Also, immediately inside, 
toward the north, there was anciently, just as 
there is now a reservoir on the same spot, the 
Pool called Bethesda in Hebrew (as also in John 
v), built by King Hezekiah, and having five 
halls in which many who were sick lay waiting 
for the movement of the waters. Through this 
Gate the way leads straight away across the 
Brook Cedron over the Mount of Olives to Beth- 
any.” 

This last description brings the record 
down to within three centuries of our own 
times; it would be difficult to find the very 
last link in the series of acknowledgments 
of this spot as the site of the Pool of Bethes- 
da, and quite likely further search would 
bring to light still later testimony. The lo- 
cality lies in the northeast angle of Jerusa- 
lem, just inside the east wall,about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet north of the Via Dolorosa, 
and now, among tbe Arabic-speaking in- 
habitants,goes by the names ‘‘ Sandhanet,”’ 
a corruption of Saint Anna, and ‘Sala- 
hiyeb,”’ in recollection of Salah, the school 
founded by Salah-ed-Din. The preserva- 
tion of the Church ef Saint Anne is due to 
the fact that the Saracens converted the ba- 
silica into a mosque (tho they left the 
minaret unfinished), turning its convent 
into a medreseh, or school; the loss of the 
Pool is due to the fact that its supply of 
water may have diminished or have been 
diverted to the contemporary Birket Siti 
Mariam, lying just outside the city wall. 
while the traditions that made the place 
sacred to Christians were of no interest to 
them. But as long ago as the fifteenth cen- 
tury they themselves abandoued the school; 
and then its walls fell into ruin, their ma- 
terial contributing to hide the pool. 

Still, the existence of a pool, lying about 
forty feet to the northwest of the church, 
seems never to have been wholly lost sight 
of. And, with any sort of local indication 
or reminiscence existing on the ground, it 
seems remarkable that the identification 
should have gone a-begging off to the Bir- 
ket Israil. or wandered away to the Foun- 
tain of the Viruin. Apparently, the traces 
that survived were insufficient to attract 
the attention of scholars in biblical matters 
competent to recognize their value. 

At last, however, about thirty years ago, 
the Church of Stint Anne was given tothe 
Emperoc Napoleon as a special favor by the 
Sultan, and immediately the restoration of 
the monument was ordered by the French 
Government. The architect, upon whom 
this commission fell, Monsieur Mauss, upon 
attempting to clear the surrounding area 
discovered numerous evidences of resort 
here in ancient times as to a bath held in 
high estimation for curative effects—main- 
ly inscriptions and fragments of statues. 
Among them was one of great significance 
—a votive white marble foot, bearing a 
dedication in Greek characters, showing it 
to be the offering of a thankful Roman 
woman named Pompeia, healed at the Pool 
of Bethesda! 

Naturally, this led to the recovery of a 
portion of the veritable pool; whereupon 
M. Mauss acquired the entire area for his 
government, and carried forward the task 
of emptying the buried bathing-place. At 
the depth of twenty-five feet he came upon 
avery old fresco, on one of the walls, rep- 
resenting a human,or divine,figure, but too 
nearly destroyed for determination. For 
some reason, however, the search was never 
carried beyond the limits of the one reser- 
voir, which was not far enough for complete 





correspondence with the biblical require- 
ments, because one pool having four sides 
might have four porches, not five—which 
number could be provided only by a ‘‘twin- 
pool” between whose two tunks the fifth 
porch might lie. 

More recently in this same vieinity the 
Algerian monks have been carrying on ex- 
cavations, and have laid bare a large rock- 
cut reservoir thirty feet deep, fifty-five feet 
long and about thirteen wide, and provided 
with a flight of twenty-four steps leading 
down the eastern scarp into the pool. 

And now the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Mr. James Glaisher, has received a 
communication from Herr Conrad Schick 
at Jerusalem to the effect that he has just 
discovered the second pool, lying, in rela- 
tion to the first, end to end, sixty feet long 
and equally wide. 

Thus the structural conditions of the 
problem are completely satisfied, which 
withthe close relation to historical land- 
mark, and the archeology of the spot, ap- 
pear to render the identification, at last, 
absolutely sure. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


- Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR R AUGUST 26th. 


THE PILLAR OF ( CLOUD AND OF 
FIRE.—Nv™. Ix, 15-23 





Nores.—“‘On that day.”’—The first day of 
the first month of the second year after the 
Exodus.——“‘Even the tent of the testi- 
mony.”—This was the special part that the 
cloud covered, only the portion in which 
the Ark was placed. “The cloud.”’—- 
No one can tell the nature of this wonder- 
ful manifestation. It was evidently opaque, 
the semblance of a real cloud,and served not 
only to mark the presence of God but also 
as a rallying place—a sort of a banner 
which could be seen by all the people and 
also at a great distance. This was a divine 
landmark for the wandering people. 
“And whenever the cloud was taken up.” 
—Raised up to a great hight. It was an in- 
stantaneous signal for all that vast host of 
more than two millions. All could see it 
at once and prepare for marching without 
further orders. ——At the commandment 
of the Lord.’’—At the signal by the rising 
or lowering of the cloud or pillar of fire. 
——‘*Kept the charge of the Lord.”’—The 
charge of remaining in camp with all the 
numberless rituals attendant upon station- 
ary life———“‘Or if it continued by day 
and by night.’”’—Night traveling is a com- 
mon thing in the East where the day is so 
hot and enervating. 

Instruction.—Again in this lesson the 
marked difference between the ancient Jews 
and ourselves is seen. So little was their 
faithand so limited their real knowledge of 
God that they needed a visible sign of God’s 
presence to prevent their falling back into 
idolatry (which is the worship of the thing 
seen) and to keep their allegiance. Never 
has faith in the unseepv and eternal been 
greater than it is to-day, and never has 
there been so limited a number of so-called 
manifestations or miracles. Our faith is 
no longer hieroglyphic. It has been trans- 
lated into works. Christ furnished us with 
the infallible key. 

So God was a visible guide for them. 
They needed one «f just that kind. Heis 
not the less a guide to-day because we see 
not his immediate presence. We need him 
as guide as much as they; for as our knowl- 
edge of the natural and the eternal in- 
creases, sO Our ignorance smites us with 
trip-hammer force. The fool has said in his 
heart, ‘‘I need no guide.”’ 

A very few may prefer a friend, a hero, or 
his own manufactured ideal as a guide. So 
be it, but let him ever look for the surest, 
and not pass Christ by in his search. The 
best is what we want, and he has stood the 
test of centuries. 

Life, owing to this pilgrimage of the 
Jews, has been often compared to a wilder- 
ness. The comparison may be apt or not, 
in the main, but to some it comes home 
with peculiar appropriateness. Suppose it 
is flowerless and dreary, yet it is another 
way to Heaven, and there is also the same 
leader who calls others to pleasant pas- 
tures, 

An impressive lesson is taught that can 
do all good, none more than tbe young— 
that of obedience. Why that cloud should 
stay inthe same place one or two days or 
even a year was doubtless often a mystery 
to the people, and severely taxed their faith 
and patience. Many, perhaps, had the 
spirit of push and waxed hot at delay—but 
they obediently stayed with the cloud and 
came to the land of Promise. So with us. 











God is wiser than we, as the master-band is 
more cunning than the puttering beginner. 
“ Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 
So with us. Ours to obey, whatever our 
surmise may be when he commands. 
Blessings must be a part of the reward. 

It is a wise precaution to make one’s self 
pretty sure that God does the leading and 
notthe Devil. The legend that the evil one 
flees at the upheld cross is true. Christ as 
an example, prayer asa means of wisdom 
and strength, will give judgment to the ir- 
resolute. 

It is a truth often repeated in the Scrip- 
tures that life isa pilgrimage. The figure 
is taken from the journey of the children of 
Israel. In our pilgrimage we need guid- 
ance as they did. When their pilgrimage 
ended the pillar of cloud and fire ceased its 
special guidance. They then were at home 
and at rest. When we reach our home in 
Heaven it will be peace and rest for us. 
There remaineth this rest for the people of 
God. Wemust look beyond the imperfect 
ways we have here to know the divine will. 
to the victory of faith, and the sight of 
Christ on the throne. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ANDREWS, J. D., Monroe City, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Butte City, M. T. 
ATHEAM, W. D., Waseca, Minn., resigns. 
RANDALL, W. E., called to Iowa Falls, Ia. 
BARROWS, B. W., Norwood, Mass., re- 
signs. 
BLOOD, WwM., called to Spirit Lake, Ia. 
JONES, H. M., Fairfield, Ia., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADRIAN, I _N., will supply at Woodstock, 
Til., for six months. 

BLACK (Methodist), of Brighton, Ia. ac- 
cepts call to Eldon. 

BOSWORTH, U. C., Genoa, Neb., accepts 
call to Trenton, N. J. 

DEAN, BENJAMIN A., Harrisville, N. H., 
accepts call to Brent wood. 

DUNN, CHARLES W., ord. in Lebanon, Mo. 

HULETT, J. A., South Danville, Ill., re- 
signs. 

JAMES, D. M., Yale Divinity School, ac- 
cepts call to Second ch., Fair H ven, 
Conn. 

KINCAID. Wx, New Yors, elected to sec- 
retaryship, ‘4. H. M. Society. 

KNIGHT, MERRICK, East Hartland, Conn., 
resigns. 

MARSH, Davin D., Georgetown, Mass., 
called to First ch., Unionville, Conn. 
MOORE, N. S., will supply at Eastford, 

Conn., till January. 

MORSE, Henry H., Yale Divinity School, 
accerts call to Rockford, la. 

MOULTON, RoBERT, accepts call to Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

NOBLE. CHARLES, Woodbridge, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Charles City, Ia. 

OSGOOD, R. D., closed his labors at Fort 
Fairfield, Me. 

PEARSON, SAMUEL, supplies at Pilger, 
Neb. 

REDGRAVE, C. A., Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. 
resigns, to take effect October 8th. 

ROSENBERGER, -, inst. in Cleveland, la. 

SANDERSON, Joun ©., editor of the Bea- 
con, Detroit. Mich., called to First 
eh., Springfield, Mo. 

SNYDER, HENDRICKE C., ord. in Nunica 
Mich. 

SULLIVAN, ANDREW J., Mt. Vernon, N. 
. * nag A to Presbyterian ch.. Port 
Chester, N. Y.., and to Congregational 
ch., Willimantic, Conn. 

SULLIVAN, ANDREW J., Norwich, Conn.,; 
called to Willimantic. 

TUCKER, Joun F.. Elk Falls, Kan., sup- 
plies at Eagle, Neb. 

THRUSH, Joun O., Yale Divinity School, 
accepts call to Postville, 

YORK, F. E. (Meth ), Imlay City, accepts 
call to Richmond, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, C. H., will continue his labors 
another year with First cn., Meriden, 
Conn. 

WRAY, ALFRED K., Kokomo, Ind , resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CLARK, H. W., removes to Blooming: 
burg. O 

GARDNER. Henry, Collinsville, I1., 
called to Fostoria, O 

GILL. H . removes from Paw Paw to Earl- 
ville, 

LOGAN, THomAs D., Meadville, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to First ch. ., Springfield, fll. 

MILLER, H. G., removes from Wilson‘ 
Kan., to Kansas City, Mo. 

OSMOND, S. M., D.D., Lawrence, Kan., 
called to Elkton, Md. 

POMERENE, DaCosta. Princeton Semi- 
nary, called to Salem, O 

POTTER, CHALMERS, any call to Rea- 
ville, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 

SCOTT, W. R., accepts pr to Sterling, 
Kan. 


THOMSON, E. ae called to Westminster 
ch., Denver, 

TOWNSEND. H. ‘B. Phillipsburg, N. J., 
accepts call to First ch., Elkhart, Ind. 
VAN DYKE, DAVID. Evansv ille, seccept 

call tothe Second ch., New Aikany, Ind 
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[The prompt mention wm our ist of “ Books of the Week” 
witl be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


RECENT FIvTION. 
DAUDET’S * L’I[MMORTEL.” 











IT is not improbable that a considerable 
proportion of those who have been ex- 
pecting with increased interest, from 
month to month, the appearance of Al- 
phonse Daudet’s new novel, L’Immortel, 
will feel, on reading the work, that they 
have been given a stone rather than the 
bread they exvected and for which they 
felt they had a right to ask. Especially 
is this the case in view of the wide de- 
parture from the novel of the author im- 
mediately preceding. Compared with 
L’Immortel, few, if any, of M. Daudet’s 
books have been as close a study of a 
single, rather abstract idea, and one de- 
veloped with as rigorous a devotion to 
illustrating it which makes its narrative 
qualities quite subservient and tame. In 
L’Immortel we have, first, a savage, un- 
compromising attack and satire upona 
famous national institution, and one 
which has had the reverential respect of 
the whole literary and scientific werld 
—the French Academy; and, second, a 
powerful and very somber story. Leon- 
ard Astier, the leading figure in the book, 
is a miserly, cold-hearted. ambitious man, 
well on in years, a profound pedant and 
indebted to his duplex and fascinating 
wife for his academic success. Their 
home is anything but happy; and Mme. 
Astier’s passionate fondness for their son, 
Paul, is the chief element reconciling her 
to her dry and formal existence. Paul 
dors not live at home, but in a fash- 
ionable circle of society; and, deep in 
debt. it is his mother who does not 
hesitate to rod her husband to help 
this unprincipled son, surreptitiously. 
Astier’s autograph-collection is his pride. 
The wife sells fragments of the stock be- 
hind the savant’s back. Paul’s social am- 
bitions end ina marriage of small credit 
to him--with a woman old enough to be 
his mother. infatuated with his youthful- 
ness. Discovery descends on Mme. Astier. 
In the same breath all the boasted collec- 
tion of autographs, indorsed solemnly by 
the Forty.is proved a villainous sham, 
the work of a clever Jew forger. The 
Academicians in mortified and secret ses- 
sion decide to suppress their disgrace and 
Astier’s, to save their own credit. at least. 
But it is too late; and in an angry lawsuit 
(the testimony in it excoriating the Acad- 
emy and its value and personnel), Astier’s 
dullness is evident and a blast of satire 
poured forth from the counsel for the 
forger, Fage. On returning home, Mme. 
Astier completes the miserable man’s 
downfall by showing him where he stands 
in her estimation and to what has been 
due his elevation and fame; and Astier 
goes out, a broken. bewildered. but to 
the last singularly unpitiable, creature. 
and drowns’ himself. Such is_ the 
main thread. Around the Astiers and 
Paul are grouped such _ persons, to 
strengthen M. Dau let's vindictive attack, 
as the Duc de Freydet, who sacrifices 
every manly interest and aim, and even 
his sister’s health and life, to be elected 
into the Forty. He fails. and cares noth- 
ing for the loss of his sister, compared 
with his disappointment. We bave the 
Vedrine family. M. Vedrine is the most 
wholesome and cheerful type in the novel 
—a man who realizes that to be an Im- 
mortal is one of the shams of modern 
society, and from them all he has disin- 
fected his mind. We have the Duchesse de 
Padvani, who marries Paul; scarcely able 
to surrender her pride.but willing to com- 
promise her womanhood, ‘‘ coaching” the 
fatuous Prince of Athis to give him a 
supposititious intellectuality that he may 
move in the charmed circle. There are 
scenes springing out of all these and other 
characters, which are as powerful and 
sharp-edged both against the Academy 
and against phases of modern French life; 
those one would expect from the wonder- 
ful insight and expressive abilities of the 
author, That many are disagreeable and 








repulsive goes without telling. M. Dau- 
det writes with an unrestrained pen, 
when he has an aim in view, and in this 
case it is the peculiarity of his material 
and the intellectual force of his novel that 
lessens that element in it from which our 
taste revolts and which appears to us 
gross and ethically untoward. It is a 
book for thoughtful men and women, and 
for those familiar with French literary 
conditions and life from the standpoint of 
the French analysts of character. This 
need scarcely be said. But only in one 
chapter does the author overstep what 
may be considered the exigencies of his 
treatment. The whole book is specific in 
its purpose, and that purpose developed to 
completest exposition with the mastery 
of genius. It might have been more en- 
tertaining, but hardly more trenchant. 
According to M. Daudet, to be an ‘*Im- 
mortal” argues nothing for the mentality 
of the elected which could deserve a su- 
preme recognition ; in fact, it argues the 
exact reverse. To strive for the niche 
means the sapping, if not ruin, of a man’s 
best intellectual and moral and emotional 
side. One sacrifices himself and every- 
thing else to achieve—a pinceback, fraud- 
ulent, petty distinction—a lucus a non. 
It is one of life’s dearest purchased apples 
of Sodom. Plucked and tasted, it poi- 
sons and then dessicates. It is a per- 
nicious, miserable, national delusion that 
ought to perish as soon as possible for the 
good of France and honesty, and for the 
good name of both. Such is the teaching 
of this fierce and graphic and gloomy 
philippic by the most brilliant man in bis 
sphere that France owns to-day. (Paris: 
Lemerre; New York: W. R. Jenkins.) 





PROFESSOR DELITZSCH AND THE 
JEWS. 


BY PROF. B. PICK, PH.D. 





“ Nulla dies sine linea’”’ seems to be the 
motto of the veteran Leipzig professor, for 
every once in a while something new is 
published by this prolific writer. One of 
the most recent writings is entitled Earnest 
Questions to the Educated of the Jewish 
Religion (‘“‘ernste Fragen an die Gebil- 
deten jidischer Religion’’), and is a friend- 
ly address to the Jews, in which he proves 
the Messiahship of Jesus. In order to have 
a correct view of Christianity, Delitzsch en- 
joins it upon the Israelite to examine the 
New Testament and to see what Jesus says 
and what his apostles say. Moses and his 
people have done nothing for the conversion 
of the Gentile world: whereas the apostolic 
preaching has overcome the heathenism of 
the Roman empire, and is still exercising 
its influence in every direction. The like 
Judaism has not to show. Christianity has 
created a new time. has opened a new era. 

But in your Talmud this Jesus is repre- 
sented as a bastard, as one born of a certain 
Pandera living in adultery with Mary; and 
it is related that he was in Egypt with 
Joshua ben Perachya (who, however, lived 
a century prior), who excommunicated him 
for ill-behavior. His miracles are ex- 
plained on the ground that Jesus brought 
magical forms from Egypt. He was 
suspended at Lydda as an agitator, 
and ever since he is in a worse condition in 
Hell than Balaam. Do not object that you 
have not read such things in the Talmud 
The censor has expurgated these passages, 
but there are books in which these passages 
are collected. 

Must there not be something rotten in 
this Talmudic Judaism, whose very soul is 
the hatred of Jesus? Do not object that 
this disparagement of the person of Jesus 
has its ground, because he called himself 
the Son of God and put himself ina relation 
incompatible with the unity of God. Yet 
there remains his moral purity, his spiritual 
greatness. his world-renewing agency. be- 
fore which even the greatest men of modern 
times, in spite of their free-thinking stand- 
point, bow their heads. 

There are also some noble ones in Israel, 
Leopold Kornpert and Karl Emil Franzos, 
who speak highly of the pure and high hu- 
manity of Jesus; and tho they do not ac- 
knewledge that Christianity is a higher re- 
ligion than Judaism. yet we rejoice over this 
theirstandpoint. The time is over orshould 

be past for that hatred of the Jews which re- 
gardsevery one of the people as an accessory 
of the death of Jesus; for there existed at 
that time Jewish congregations outside of 
Judea, who knew nothing of Jesus. Onthe 
other hand it is a vain effort which endeav- 
ors either to deny the guilt of the Jews in 





the crucifixion of Jesus, as does Plilippson, 
or to lessen it as does Graetz. We, however, 
are of opinion that the law was not carrie¢ 
out as it ought to have been. Far be it to 
regard every Israelite outside of Palestine 
and those who lived afterward, as an acces- 
sory of that procedure which ended in the 
death of Jesus; but since the Jews them- 
selves are, according to their own proverb, 
‘one for all and all for one,” we cannot get 
rid of the inference that the deliverance of 
Jesus as of a culprit guilty of death, to the 
Romans, is a national guilt resting on the 
Jewish people; and when we read by the 
prophet, that the Israel of the future will 
smite his breast and confess the death of a 
servant of God as bloody injustice and will 
mourn over him, the question still remains 
whether Jesus is not perhaps this slain 
one. 

Delitzsch then goes on to show how it can 
be proved that Christianity is the divine con- 
tinuation and completion of the religion of 
Israel. The identification, Genesis xlix,10,of 
Shiloh as the Messiah, he rejects as incorrect 
because Jesus was born under the rule of 
the Herodean dynasty, which according to 
its religion was Jewish. For according to 
Talmud, Sota, fol. 41, col. 1, when King 
Agrippa read with tears in his eyes, Dent. 
xvii, 15, the people exclaimed: ‘* You are 
yet our brother,”’ and, indeed, he was their 
brother since the Ed: mites for abeut 200 
years had been incorporated into the Jew- 
ish people by circumcision. Delitzsch 
would also not appeal to the seventy weeks 
in Daniel ix, since the Messiah might also 
be the officia) name of the high priest who 
was done away with by force, besides the 
69 X7=-483 years yield no epoch-making ter- 
minus a quo. The seventy weeks of Daniel 
are still an enigma, which awaits yet the 
solution, because it has been proven that 
Antiochus Epiphanes has not yet been the 
final foe of the congregation of God and, af- 
ter his death the final redemption had not 
yet appeared but merely a prelude of the 
same. Having proved from sundry passages 
of the Old and New Testament that proph- 
ecy finds its fulfilment in Jesus, Delitzsch 
points out several Hagadoth of the Talmud 
and Midrash, which the synagogue always 
regarded as very important, and he con- 
cludes with the words of St. Paul: “ For 
God hath shut up all unto disobedience,” 
thus said the apostle Rom. xi, 32, with ref- 
erence to Israel, ‘‘that he might have mercy 
upon all.” “Brethren of Israel, break 
through the ban of unbelief, that the rota- 
tion of mercies may complete itself.” 

THE recent volume in Horace Scud- 
der’s “‘American Commonwealths,’”’ Mis 
souri: a Bone of Contention, by Lucien 
Carr, requires closer examination than we 
have room for in our columns. The volume 
embraces in its chapters several of the larg- 
est, most difficult and fiercely discussed 
political questions that have arisen in the 
history of the country, such as the Missouri 
Compromise, the admission of Texas, the 
Mexican War and the Kansas troubies. In 
these questions lay the obstinate differences 
which led finally to the War, and which 
only received their final settlement when 
the appeal to arms opened the way for the 
Constitutional changes which followed it. 
The author of this volume accepts the 
Southern position on all these points, and 
does so with decision and with little quali- 
fication. He does not regret the final set- 
tlement made by the War, nor does he re- 
gret the issue of the struggle as to Kansas, 
reached before the War; but in writing on 
the Constitutional situation previous to the 
War his convictions are wholly with the 
Southern party ; and his history, if left un- 
challenged, commits the popular series in 
which it is published, and which is likely to 
become a standard authority in the schools 
for young students and general readers, to 
the opinion that the national party during 
the War and the statesmen of the years be- 
fore it who guided the struggle for Free 
Soil, were wrong in their interpretation of 
the meaning of the Federal Constitution 
and the Federal History. The questions to 
which we refer come up in the case of Mis- 
souri more directly than in the case 
of any other state. The Southern 
attitude toward them is entitled to 
consideration, and we shall not un- 
dertake to criticise the selection of 
an author for this volume who would be 
sure to do full justice to the Southern posi- 
tion. But when all allowance for a liberal 
criticism of this kind is made the author 
remains bound by the facts in the case, and 
there are points in this manual which can- 
not be tolerated in a national history. One 
of the worst is theconstant assumption that 
the true motive of the Northern opposition 
to the extension of slave territory was 
Northern ambition for predominance in the 
Federal Union. We had enough of this 








during the War and before it. England 

was made to believe it, until even the Eng- 

lish Abolitionists threw it back in our teetb. 

The South did indeed so fully identify itself 
with slavery that Southern expansion was 

dreaded and resisted throughout the entire 

North. But it is too late in the day now to 

revive an exploded issue which did evil serv- 
ice in its day and to be,little the history by 
a denial of the broad fact that the root of the 
Northern resistance was moral repugnance 
toslavery. Hardly less glaring is uhe pres- 
eutation of the Missouri Compromise ques- 
tion. Every impartial student of our his- 
tory knows that the expansion of the Federal 
Union began in the organization of the North. 
west Territory, and that the Ordinance of 
1787 was the fundamental compact on which 
alone Northern colonists would adventure 

their lives and fortunes into that new coun- 

try. Manasseh Cutler understood the people 

he was expecting to draw into this field too 
well to suppose fora moment that the free 

citizen of the North could be induced on 

apy terms to put his free labor beside the 
enforced toil of slaves underthe lash. Con- 
stitutionally the Ordinance of 1787 stands 
on the same ground as the Missouri Com- 
promise. It was the first interpretation of 
the national intention, and it came from 
the authors ot the Constitution. The Mis- 
souri Compromise was an encroachment in 
the interest of slavery, which if unconstitu- 
tional at all wasso by its invasion of the 
area of liberty and not of the rights of sla- 
very. We have no room to dwell on the 
similar, partial and really sectional exposi- 
tion in this volume of the Texas, Mexican 
and Kansas history. The author gives us 
the Southern view with a vengeance, per- 
versions, party cries and party suppressions of 
fact allthrownin. He writes in dignified, 
attractive English, and under decorous re- 
straint. He takes pains to repeat what we 
have no doubt is true, that he not only ac- 

cepts the results of the War in good faith, 
but does not regret them. His descriptions 
of border life have an irresistible charm 
even in the sympathetic palliations pro- 
posed for the violent and barbarous phases 
of that life. His knowledge is unimpeach- 
able and his acquaintance with the popular 
history down to the lowest and most com- 
mon details springs many a surprise on the 
reader in what would otherwise be dull 
pages. Weare not offended when the au- 
thor occasionally throws back a fond glance 
on the old French and Spanish colonial 
life, even tho it is at the expense of the 
American occupation which followed. In 
allthese respects the volume is a model 
which makes it the more ta be regretted 
that the author could not bring his discus- 
sion of national questions onto the higher 
and more national ground of impartial 
history. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


.... The almost unique merits of Dr. I. A. 
Dorner’s System of Christian Ethics as 
seen in his Lectures in the University of 
Berlin, have long been familiar to his pu- 
pils. The publication of those Lectures 
was left as an unfinished work to his son, 
Prof. A. Dorner, of Wittenberg, who 
brought them out in 1885. They have now 
been given to English readers by Scribner 
and Welford in an excellent translation by 
Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D., late of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and the Rev. R. T. 
Cunningham, M.A. Thetranslation is so 
well done as to inspire the belief that the 
critics have at length made an impression 
on the translators of German theology and 
philosophy and put an end to the barbarous 
English they were bringing into vogue, 
The translator’s preface to the present 
work is a sketch of the great theologian of 
the Mediation’s Theologie. The volume 
itself relates to the part of his work which 
was dearest to Dorner as containing the 
peculiar illustration of the fundameotal 
a sumption of his system that the end and 
test of theology lies in life itself, that it 
takes effect there and is tested by the fruit 
it bears in the practical fiela. The theory 
developed in this volume is connected on 
its philosophical side with the intuitional 
and to someextent with the mystical school 
of German theology. It moves on lines 
of denial and difference widely apart from 
the utilitarian and empiric schools, In it 
the moral law is grounded in God. Con- 
science does not create right but discovers 
it. Itis not the ground but the perception 
of the morallaw. The good is not an arbi- 
trary creation of God but is eternally re- 


alized in God’s being and will. We have 
no right to quarrel with Dorner’s 
view of sin and evil as it is that 
which prevails through by far the 


more vigorous theologies which are taught 
at the present time. He views sin and evil 
asthe inseparable incident of freedom on 
the one hand and of morality on the other—a 
position which may claim to be accurate as 
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a photograph without ceasing to be unsat- 
isfactory as a philosophic analysis. Dorner 
is, however, careful to say that sin is not a 
mere defect, such as is involved in finite- 
ness—a doctrine which would compel him 
to recognize its existence as a natural ne- 
cessity; nor does he look onsin as having 
its ground in the mere fact that the good 
which alone could extirpate it, and which 
ought to be, does not yet exist. The key- 
note of Dorner’s view of the origin of sin is 
not that man stumbled at the beginning of 
a right development, but that he put him- 
self in a wrong position, began to move on 
a wrong line, in a wrong direction, in oppo- 
sition to God, with the love of the creature 
for his motive, and therefore that sin is es- 
sentially the contradiction of Jaw (avouia). 
This may be theological photography, but 
it is not the philosophy of the matter, tho it 
may be as near to it as we shall ever come. 
It does not enlighten that wide field of 
speculative difficulty which the Westmin- 
ster Confession alludes to in defining sin 
not only as the transgression of, but ** want 
of conformity unto,” the law. The author’s 
general ethical view of life is, perhaps, the 
most striking and, on the whole, admirable 
feature of the work. He holds that the 
Christian view of the world is neither opti- 
mism nor pessimism. The former over- 
estimates earthly well-being and its influ- 
ence on morality on the one hand, and on 
the other satisfies itself with illusions, fails 
to note the power of evil, and does not take 
the world as itis. Dorner does not omit io 
trace the pessimistic features of the age 
in its despair of good and resignation to 
secular destiny on the one hand, and its 
fanatical impatierce on the other, as we 
have it in some forms of modern chiliastic 
agitation, in the uncharitable assumption 
that the Kingdom of God is altogether ab- 
sept and has yet to come, and in the dis- 
couraging attitude of the premillenarians 
toward sin, as if it were unconquerable, 
the first manifestation of Christ unable to 
meet it, and it could only be overcome 
in the overwhelming violence of a sec- 
ond coming. Dorner has done good service 
in fixing on all these vagaries a distinctly 
uncbristian and pessimistic character, but 
he has done a better in pointing out tbat the 
cure is not an optimism of the superficial 
kind or which is too much absorbed in the 
conviction that the Kingdom of God has 
come to be capable of progress or to receive 
inspiration from the hope that it is to come. 
Dorner’s work differs from Rothe’s in being 
more practical and less speculative. It is 
also kept within the moderate bounds of 
one fair-sized octavo aud has just so many 
more chances of being read and compre- 
hended by those who read it. No writer on 
these subjects has succeeded better than 
Dorner in bringing Christianity direct 
ly into line with the world’s ethical de- 
velopment nor in disclosing the inseparable 
relations between Christianity and ethics. 
The yolume leaves the impression on the 
reader of a great, noble and inspiring philos 
ophy of life and is helpful in the same pro- 
portion. (Scribner & Welford.) 


....Peter Bayne’s two volumes on Martin 
Luther; His Life and Work, are something 
new in the line of Luther biographies. The 
author has made it his point to give them a 
representative character and to treat the 
great Reformer in them as the type of a re- 
ligious evolution, which, standing on the 
basis of a tree tut solid faith, holds an inter- 
mediate position between illusion on the 
one hand and rationalism on the other, and 
which in virtue of this position represents, 
as Mr. Bayne believes, not only the genius 
of Protestantism but the permanent Chris- 
tianity of the future. There is a good deal 
to suggest Carlyle not only cropping out 
occasionally in the style of the book, but 
wrought deeply into the author’s manner 
of treating the subject. The work is an in- 
terpretation rather than a Life, and Peter 
Bayne has impressed on it almost as much 
of his own individuality as of Luther’s. 
This is at once the peculiarity and the merit 
ofthe volumes. They present Lutherina 
strong, living and firmly drawn character 
which the genius of Mr. Bayne has been 
able to conceive of as the true representa 
tive of the man not only in relation to his 
own age, but to our age and those that are 
to come. The facts are thoroughly studied 
not only from such admirable and exhaust- 
ive Lives as Késtlin’s, but in Walch’s great 
work in twenty-four volumes and in De 
Witte’s six volumes of Luther’s Letters. 
Mr. Bayne has done his work in a 
wonderfully appreciative way and in a fair, 
considerate temper which, while it does not 
at all dwarf the Reformer, puts the reader 
in touch with the times and avoids the not 
uncommon mistake of forcing on the men of 
the sixteenth century the motives, the sen- 
timents and the assumptions which in- 





fluence men of the nineteenth century. The 
realism of the descriptions is very striking 
and may at times be carried too far. But 
the descriptions, portraitures and interpre- 
tations are so full of vitality that the reader 
who is in sympathy with the author’s gener- 
al position will find it difficult not to accept 
them. While they do not indicate the high- 
est power they are very delightful, very 
real, and thoroughly intelligent. As arelig- 
ious exposition of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion the work has a high value, and all the 
greater because the author has relied very 
much more on the intrinsic power and merit 
of the Reformer’s ideas to substantiate them- 
selves than on the more ordinary method of 
vindicating the Reformer by a long catalog 
of Roman Catholic abuses. The absence of 
the combative spirit from the volume is 
noticeable, especially as the presence of 
this element in Luther, especially in his 
later years, is freely acknowledyed, and as 
the greatest elements of his character and 
the greatest moments of his life come to us 
from the deeps of the bitterest and most 
momentous struggle in the history of 
the world. As an interpretation of 
the Reformation Theology the volumes 
leave much to be desired and are 
probably intended to do so. On two 
two points at least they are, however, to be 
wholly admired. The modern quality of 
Luther’s mind and thought, his wonderful 
anticipation of the character of the coming 
Church and the coming Christianity as a 
moral kingdom rather than an organized in- 
stitution resting on law and force, his pref- 
erence of moral methods and his hatred of 
persecution and violent means are admirably 
portrayed, not omiiting that extraordinary 
healthiness of mind which led Goethe to ex- 
cept him from the race of reformers abhor- 
rent to his soul. It is noticeable, too, in 
Luther’s case that while he was never sur- 
passed by any man on earth in courage, and 
eared nothing for his life nor for his ease or 
fame, he had nothing in him of the ambi- 
tion for martyrdom, a trace of which ap- 
pears in Huss. Mr. Bayne, with great rea- 
son, in depicting this side of Luther, asso- 
ciates him with Bacon as the spiritual com- 
plement of the twain, in which Bacon is the 
master mind in thesecular field. He points 
out as a striking indication of this relation- 
ship, Luther's love of facts, as distinct from 
dialectic methods and speculative processes, 
and the loyalty of his mind to truth in this 
form. In this his mold was distinctly mod- 
ern. At the same time, and this is the sec- 
ond grand merit of the book, the author is 
under an illusion as to Luther’s relation to 
rationalism. The structure of his mind was 
less scholastic aud less rationalistic than 
Calvin’s. ‘* Reason,” he says, ‘‘in matters 
of religion is nothing else than chaos and 
darkness for us who preach no other light 
than Jesus Christ.”” He demanded freedom 
in the investigation of facts, even the facts 
of the Bible; but for him authority in 
the spiritual realm, in determining what 
was fact belonged neither to the Church 
nor to reason, but to Revelation alone. Mr. 
Bayne’s book on this point is both luminous 
and true. It oe not go far enough into 
the discussion of all the relations of Lu- 
ther’s theology to modern criticism. It is 
not intended todoso. But on these points, 
as on others named above, it is a most time- 
ly and useful book, and certainly it is vivid 
and fascinating. (Cassell & Co. 2 vols. 
$5.00.) 

.... Health Lessons, a primary book, by 
Jerome Walker, M.D. (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), will be of service in teaching 
hygiene to the little ones, for whom it is 1n- 
tended. It treats of the usual subjects of 
such books, such as, Our Bodies and their 
Needs, Air and Sunlight, Foods, Wear and 
Repair, Warmth and Clothing, Cleanliness, 
Work, Play and Rest, Our Framework and 
how we move it, etc. The attempt is made 
to interest by allegorical style and amusing 
pictorial illustrations. This requires more 
to be written in order to get at the main 
truth. But these, being thus sugar-coated, 
may be more acceptable to children. ‘The 
book recognizes the fact that, if we would 
secure health for the people, its laws must 
become the habit of childhood. We wel- 
come all such books as aids in this direc- 
tion. And this being original and unique 
in character, will, we trust, command the 
attention of the young and those who in- 
struct thei, Diet in Relation to Age 
and Activity, by Sir Henry Thompson 
(Boston, Cupples & Hurd), has many valu- 
able suggestions for those past the age of 
fifty. It reminds them that thus early the 
forces of disintegration become prominent 
in certain structures. It insists that, with 
the idea that after middle life we needa 
special nourishment, meat is too much 
used, and that milk, eggs and fish, vegeta- 
bles and fruit, should be more prominent. 
It even accuses the dentist of doing harm 








by giving people teeth when the voice of the 
grinders should be low. Respect must also 
be had to the established habits of the indi- 
vidual, and at this age great respect should 
be had to what has been found to agree with 
the system. We commend this book as the 
thoughtful words of one well fitted to write 
on the subject. Physiology anc Hy- 
giene, by M. P. Hatfield, M.D. (New York, 
Chautauqua Press), seems to be one of the 
series intended as a reading-book for the 
Chautauqua Reading Circles. The method 
of the book is to carry out the idea of the 
body as a house in which we live. It is 
more than that, it is a part of ourselves, 
Such headings of chapters as Mosaics and 
Tapestries, Beams. Rafters, Cushions and 
Servants, Dining-Rooms, Cooks and Scul- 
lions, Telegraphs and Phones, sound rather 
fanciful for so direct and practical a subject 
as personal hygiene. Yet the book is origi- 
nal and suggestive in its methods, full of 
illustrations which show wide reading in 
general literature, as also a knowledge of 
the best works that have been written on 
Sanitary Science and Art. It very properly 
deals more with hygiene than physiology. 
We are at some loss to know on what 
ground the selection of some of the subjects 
treated is made, yet as a whole we must 
speak of the book as valuable, and bope it 
will be extensively read. Doctor and 
Patient, by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott Co.), is an un- 
fortunate title for a book that contains sev- 
eral most valuable essays and experiences 
on other subjects. Some of these are, Con- 
valescence, Pain and its Consequences, The 
Moral Management of Sick or Invalid Chil- 
dren, Nervousness and its Influence on 
Character, etc. Besides the charming 
style, the author speaks from a very wide 
experience. While in sympathy with all 
sufferers, and especially those with nervous 
ills, he writes with a vigor and discernment 
that carry conviction to the invalid. We 
wish the chapters on Nervousness, Pain and 
its Consequences, and The Moral Manage- 
ment of Invalid Children, could be read by 
every man and woman that has had experi- 
ence in these directions. We commend the 
book as a valuable addition to the many 
excellent writings of the author. The 
small pamphlet of H. H. Culver, Boston, 
giving an Epitome of Physiology and Hy- 
giene, is really an outline of his conception 
of a course of lectures on this subject. <Al- 
cohol and Tobacco come in for a full share 
of notice. The order of subjects is some- 
what artificial, but it will be found of serv- 
ice to lecturers who are studying and com- 
paring methods.- Nerve Waste, by H. 
C. Sawyer, M.D. (San Francisco, Bancroft 
Co.), is made up of the usual information 
obtained in books on this subject, and con- 
tains nothing new. It is probably intended 
for the use of the Doctor’s patients, and 
we hope it will do them good. 

...-In Prof. Henry W. Parker’s volume 
on The Spirit of Beauty. Essays Scientific 
and Esthetic, we have just one of those 
protests against the recent schools of philo- 
sophical sensationalism which are sure 
sooner or later to be raised in the name of 
esthetics. Religion is not the only sufferer, 
thoit may be the first. The fact is, religion 
covers so broad a tract of human life and 
pervades our part of it so thoroughly as to 
make it impossible to revolutionize the 
theory of religion as the modern sensation- 
alism does without doing violence at the 
same time to other sentiments, convictions 
and principles which have been too long 
and too firmly rooted in the human mind 
to be easily dislodged. Among them all 
there is probably none to feel more quickly 
or more seriously the baneful effect of this 
change than the idea of beauty. There is 
in many respects a similarity between the 
basis on which religion rests and that which 
has been given to the doctrine or idea of 
beauty. At all events, the new philosophy 
in reconstructing the former has also found 
it necessary to reconstruct the iatter. In 
this view we welcome everything which will 
bring intelligent people to see that it is not 
dogmatic orthodoxy alone or the limited 
and perhaps narrow interests of sectarian 
religion which are assailed by this philoso- 
phy, but the whole spiritual theory of man, 
the basis of his esthetic ideas, and of art 
itself in all its higherrelations. Thisis the 
value of Professor Parker’s book. It is a 
collection of papers which have either been 
published or read before, reconstructed and 
rewritten for the present volume. They are 
attractive in style and indicate abundant 
familiarity with the subject both as a natu- 
ralist and as a student of esthetics. The 
cogency of the author’s reasoning does 
not require that we should go to the 
full extent of his conclusions as to the lim- 
itation of the animal orders beneath man 
to instinct, or the broad distinction which 
separates instinct from reason. The sensa- 














tional school, in rejecting the evidence of 
consciousness as acquired by introspective 
thought and in building up a science of 
psychology on a basis of objective observa- 
tion, has wholly blotted out the line of dit- 
ference between instinct and reason, and set 
up @ progressive line of ascent from the 
lowest in the series to man, which of itself 
amounts to the abolition of the doctrine of 
the spiritual and rational life of man as it 
has been hitherto held. It is enough for the 
purpose of the argument attempted in this 
book to establish the breach which exists 
in the series, and to show that man belongs 
in a group of his own Professor Parker 
has done this, as we have said, not at all 
from the point of view of dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, and with very little reference to re- 
ligion. He shows how the new philosophy 
hands man’s whole City Beautiful over to 
plunder, and how the same protest which 
religion was the first to raise and will never 
abandon while there is any religion to con- 
tinue it, must be re-echoed along the whole 
line of esthetics and even in the interest of 
art. The opening paper on Beauty and the 
Beast would gain from a firmer and more 
explicit definition of the nature, or at least, 
the conception of beauty. It is hardly 
enough for the author to content himself 
with affirming its objective existence, espe- 
cially as there are very many thinkers of 
the first rank who, while fully agreeing 
with his general conclusion, deny the ob- 
jective existence of beauty apart from the 
sensitive observation of man. The chapter 
on the Natural Theology of Art is, perhaps, 
the best in the collection, and can hardly 
be surpassed in the literature of the sub- 
ject. 


....The want of a compact work on Taxa- 
tion from the economic standpoint has long 
been felt. Mr. Horace White’s edition of 
Cossa’s little book will in some respects 
meet this want. It gives an excellent ac- 
count of the various systems in use, and 
the purposes for which they have been em- 
ployed in different places andtimes. In its 
explanation of principles it does not seem 
so satisfactory. It takes very little account 
of a great many things which, in America 
at least, are of decisive importance in deter- 
mining whether a tax works well or ill. 
Nor do Mr. White’s notes, good as they are, 
fully make up for this want. ‘The book re- 
mains a description or digest, rather than a 
systematic statement of principles. The 
author begins by distinguishing fees from 
taxes proper; the difference being that the 
former are paid for special services, volun- 
tarily sought, and are based upon cost of 
service, instead of upon the property of the 
tax-payer. Under this head come court 
costs, registration fees, coinage charges, 
and receipts from post-office, telegraphs or 
railroads. Taxes themselves are classified 
in a manner more suited to continental 
Europe than to America or England; suc- 
cessive chapters being devoted to taxes on 
returns from property, real or personal, on 
transfers of property, on consumption (indi- 
rect taxes, customs dues, etc.), and on in- 
come or property in general. Many of the 
author’s judgments are thoroughly sound; 
but he fails to take into account one prin- 
ciple which is becoming fundamental—the 
necessity of taxing things, not persons. 
The attempt to tax a particular piece of 
property, or a particular act, can be carried 
out; the attempt tu tax the value of differ- 
ent personal interests in that property or 
act cannot, under modern conditions of law 
and industry, be readily carried out. The 
editor, in his notes on the taxation of mort- 
gages, corporations, and land values, shows 
his appreciation of this point. But it is not 
enough to apply it in one or two details; it 
should be made fundamental. It is not by 
arguments on abstract justice or injustice 
but by practical difficulties of assessment 
and collection that a sensible administrator 
is guided in shaping his tax system. If you 
start out with the attempt to secure equal- 
ity, you meet with such wholesale evasion 
that your tax not only becomes unproduc- 
tive, but unequal and unjust. If, on the 
other hand, you start out to seeure the nec- 
essary return with the least evasion, the 
incidental result is much fairer and juster. 
Take the case of the attempt to tax mort- 
gages against the lender. The average 
legislator says, ‘“‘This is the only just 
thing.’’ Yet such moneys are so well con- 
cealed that four-fifths of them pay no tax 
at all, and the other fifth, which pays the 
tax, isin the hands of those who can least 

afford to bear the burden. If, on the other 
hand, this attempt is abandoned, land val- 
uations and rates of interest adjust them- 
selves to the newconditions in such fashion 
as not to give a bonus to the lender, or 
place a heavy burden op the local real es- 
tate. This is one instance among many 
which shows the folly of laying down 
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like those of Professor Cossa. The ideal 


tax in an ideal world would conform to a 


these requirements. But we are not going 
to reach this ideal; nor shall we come any- 
where near it, if we attempt to apply a 
great variety of these principles indiscrim- 
inately. The question is which to choose— 
theoretical equality or practical efficiency. 
It seems to us a great fault in Cossa’s book 
that he lays so little stress on the latter, 


He mentions it incidentally in a great man 
Places; but he does nut appreciate its rad 
cal importance in determining whether 
tax is good or bad. 


--».Until our attention was called; to 


Virgil’s Aneid Tra nslated Literally, Lin 


by Line into English Dactylic Herameter, 
by the Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, we had never seen a ren- 
dering of that epic into the English equiva- 
lent of the meter in which it was written. 
Phe attempt to do this was made by Dr. 


Crane with full knowledge of the inheren 


difficulties of the achievement proposed. 
He was encouraged by the example and 
personal counsel of Mr. Longfellow, whose 


careful study of the previous failure o 
hexameters in English led him to hope tha 
these difficulties 


Latin verse on the other. Viewed asa po 
etic rendering we must pronounce a some 
what mixed opinion on the result. 
pleasure. 


does, and 


might be overcome by 
closer attention to natural rhythmical ac- 
cent on the one hand and by a more Sparing 
use of spon¢ees than was required in the 


It gives 
It reproduces some elements of 
the original as no other Euglish rendering 


them through many days of silence, but 
ll | the merry party beguile themselves with 
walks on the flowery banks, with talks and 
with the banjo played by the bright young 
American girl around whom the slight 
thread of romance running its leisurely 
course through the book entwines itself. 
One thing in these deseriptions is remarka- 
ble and it must be dueto the angle at which 
nature is viewed from a canal-boat, and, 
y | consequently, unfamiliar to the great mass 
i- | of mankiad, and that is the extraordinary 
a | amount of lilac and purple in the landscape 
seen by these people! Had Mr. Black not 
written “The Strange Adventures of a 
i Phaeton,” this story of the “Adventures of 


very entertainting. As it isthe mind of 





the reader constantly reverts to the 
previous story and regrets the 
similarity between them. Snap 
Dragons and Old Father Christ, 


mas (E. & J. B. Young) are two pretty lit 
tle stories which, while they will not add 
greatly to Miss Ewing’s assured fame as a 
charming writer, contain very good morals 

and will happily while away an hour or 
f more. The same remarks may be made of 
t Dandelion Clocks and Other Tales, from 
the same publisher and by the same unique 
and fascinating author. 


t 


--..Lee and Shepard bring out anew edi- 
- | tion of The Life and Times of Wendell 
Phillips, by George Lowell Austin, not 
greatly differing from the edition of 1884, 
It is a popular sketch of the great orator in 
which he would himself be well pleased to 


brings over into our lan- | have his life and work given to the masses 
guage much of the feeling, the color | of the American people, and contains lit- 
and movement of the Latin epic. | tle or nothing new to those who knew him, 


The hexameters, tho hot a success when 
judged by the standard of English poetry, 
are a relative success as compared with 
other English hexameters, They are lighter 


in movement and do not drop at the end. 


There remains, however, a hitch in the 


English line as to the ceesura without which 
no Roman poet would have hoped to get 
through his long verse. Wedoubt whether 
Dr. Crane has given as much attention to 
this point in his line as to the others named 
above. With some critics translations are 
not admitted into the class of poems but 
form a class by themselves to be judged by 
some rather indeterminate Standard as 
translations. From this point of view we 
must express hizh satisfaction with Mr. 
Crane’s work. He has put into the work 
many years of patient, competent and en- 
thusiastic scholarship. ‘The translation is 
polished, elaborate and worked up to the 
author’s ideal with as much care as Virgil 
is said to have bestowed on his lines. The 
work is done with scholarly faithfulness, 
line by line and word by word, in a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative literalness which, 
apart from the Versification, but leaves 
little chance fora poetic translation. Dr. 
Crane labors with some defects that do not 
lie in the problem before him. His ear is 
not perfect. He is not strict enough in his 
diction, and here and there words far be- 
low the epic Standard are admitted, as, for 
example: 


“ For who can bamboozle a lover.” 
Sometimes there is a want of poetic nicety 
as to shades of meaning, as where, after the 
self-inflicted death-wound: 

“Dido attempted to lift her drooping eyes, but 
again sags back.” 
But with all its defects the work is one of 
hizh merit. It is indeed the only English 
Eneid which holds the reader by a line 
like that of the original epic. Dr. Crane 
has enriched his work with a full, scholarly 
and most attractive 


introductory essay. 
(New York: 


The Baker & Taylor Co.) 
----One wonders when he puts down 
William Black’s Adventures of a House- 
Boat (Harpers) what has led him through 
its four hundred pages. Certainly in this 
country, choose one his route never so wise- 
ly, it would be difficult to took a ride ina 
reconstructed canal-boat, through one canal 
after another, in the slightest degree inter- 
esting. The people who made this excur- 
sion through a portion of West England, 
were neither more nor less interesting than 
four persons chosen from any ordinary 
American life might be. Their conversation 
sometimes seems af little forced, but on 
tie whole the sparkle is quite natural and 
taere ls a good dealof it. ‘The charm, there- 
foré, must lie in the country through which 
the party took its leisurely course; and no. 
where but in England could such a charm 
be found. Could a trip beginning on the 
Thames at L »ndon—past Hampton Court, 
Runnymede, Econ, Windsor, Henley, Wal- 
lingford, Oxford, and soon and on, ending 
at last at their starting-place—be otherwise 
than full of interest?, Of course canals 


unless the pleasing sketch of his youth, 
his college days, his patrician culture and 
his patrician bearing in early life proves 
novel to many admirers of the great demo- 
cratic agitator. A larger part of the book 
is devoted to the times than to the personal 
biography, and more perhaps than is neces- 
sary. This historical portion of the book is 
written too much from the Wendell Phil- 
lips point of view for the highest value on 
its own account, tho it serves its purpose 
in the biography as accurately representing 
the background of popular feeling, convic- 
tion and political division against which 
Phillips is to be viewed. No criticism is at- 
tempted. The facts are given, as they were. 
Accordingly we have Phillips’s disunion- 
ism, his distrust of Abraham Lincoln, his 
faithin General Butler, his contempt for 
Horace Greeley and Governor Brigys, his 
sneers at Governor Andrews, his belief in 
paper money, his grotesque theory of South- 
ern reconstruction,and all the other vagaries 
which show the defects of judgment under 
which he labored without at all affecting 
the purity of his character, the singleness 
of his aim or his matchless position as the 
Sreatest of American orators. 
----Ginn & Co, publish a noticeable man- 
ual of Ancient History for Colleges and 
High Schools, by William F. Allen and P. 
V.N. Myers. The work is to vonsist of two 
parts, the first applying to Eastern Nations 
and Greece, by President Myers, of Belmont 
College, Ohio, and the second on the His- 
tory of Rome, by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose work has 
been delayed by the author’s illness, and 
can Rut be published in the present edi- 
tion. The history of Rome in the present 
manual, is, therefore, the republication of 
the part relating to the subject in Myers’s 
**Outlines of Ancient History.” The revis- 
ion of this Roman part will be pressed for- 
word as rapidly as the circumstances will 
permit. The part now completed is an expan- 
sionand revision of'the earlier work by Pres. 
ident Myers, and has been made to corre- 
spond more closely to the recent discoveries 
and probabilities with regard to Eastern 
nations. It represents on these subjects the 
most intelligent recent opinion. The ar- 
rangement and general construction of the 
manual is all that can be desired, clear, con- 


cise, systematic, without being a mere bar- 
ren outline. (Ginn & Co.) 


--+-Laconisms. The Wisdom of Many 
in the Words of One, by J.M. P. Octs, D.D., 
LL.D., differs from most books of its class, 
The author appears to have no hobbies to 
ride and in his moral, intellectual and es- 
thetic fiber falls quietly into the ranks of 
ordinary well-educated, well-read and intel- 
ligent men. He says things worth saying 
and in a way worth hearing. He does not 
indulge in that oracular style whose profun- 
dity depends on the ingenious reader’s abil- 
ity tointerpret a meaning into phrases sadly 
in want of one. He does not ridicule re- ( 
ligion nor blaspheme the Bible, nor glorify t 
indecency of any kind, and is a wholly 

new sort of a prophet to stand on the earth, | ¢ 


in these latter days, but a very sensible one 
and barring a few of the inevitable plati- | t 
tudes that hang upon all didactics, his col- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


--..Howard Pyle’s stirring sea-story of 
‘Within the Capes” is about to be put in 
paper form at fifty cents by the Scribners, 
Their ‘Yellow Covered” Series has attained 


the poet, essayist, 
The conclusion of the 
article appears in the number of the paper 


-...A new edition of the English transla- 
tion, by Emily Baldwin and Pauline Driver, 


the ‘‘ Novelists’ Library” of Bell & Sons, 


on,ond imported by Scribner & Welford. 
It is an admirably dressed, plain, attractive 


--.-High praise is awarded by foreign, 


the English translation carefully made by 


“The Land Beyond the Forest,”’ 
count of the Province of Transylvania, by 
Madame E. Gerard, wife of an officer in the 
The same publishers 


King, U. S. A. 
whose clever stories of army life have been 


which is yet something more than that, but 


“Laura: An American Girl,” 
It appeared some years 


region about Castine, Maine, is described in 


grace, and the story is a most droll and nat- 
ural one, witha thoughtful undercurrent in 


--». William Evarts Benjamin has just 
issued a catalog of a remarkably fine col- 
lection of scaice and antique works on ang- 
ling, illustrated and otherwise, which he 


able in the list; and also Conrad Gesner’s 
** Nomenclator Aquatalium Animantium” 
—a curious and valuable volume that ap- 
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---.The next volume in the‘ Theological 
Educator ” Series now bein 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, will be Dr. Marcus 
Dod’s -‘‘ Introduction to the New Testa- 


rtvight. 


oo. Mr. W. M. Griswold, the well-known 
indexer and compiler, is issuing his com- 
plete “Index to ‘ Harper’s Weekly’ from 
1857 to 1887,’ from his bureau for indexing 
at East Capitol Station, D.C. 
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with Annotations of Facts and Figures” by 

Bowker, being a publication in con- 
venient form for reference of the recent 
message of President Cleveland on the eco- 
nomical issue now before the country for 
decision. 
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pp. 2538. Chicago: T. s, Denison, Publisher. 0 
BPGE: 0» scsccscverovcsseivecessidesopesshacsttent, 


Daniell. By B a - D’Ooge, M.A. . 
14x5, pp. 100. Boston: D.C: Heath & Co.... 050 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A TIMELY VOLUME. 


Principles 


Economic Philosophy 


Society, Government and Ind ustry, 
By VAN BUREN DENSLOW, LL.D 


One Volume over 800 pages with Diagram Index, etc 
Extra Cloth, Price, $3.50. 
Half Calf, or Half Moroceo, Price, $7.0. 
This treatise, by Prof. Van Buren Denslow, brings 
into compact form, the distinctive and salient points 
of about every economist, publicist or statesman 


who has done or written anything either of note or of 
value in an economic sense. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


acne eee 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE RELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
Illustrations prod uced bv the most approved photo- 


mechanical. Photo-lithographic and photo-engray- 
ing processes. 


Lithographic Printing of Every Descrip- 
n. 


tio 

_DONALD RAMSAY Treasurer. 
WHENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books. call on or 
write to F, E. GRANT, 7 WEsrt 42D STREET, 
NEw YorK. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all hew books of the day. 
ete, (RERUNS, 

10 Nassau Street, New York, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
G. P. ROWELL Cosine erect N. Y. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 
Notes ons, 8, Lessons for 1888. 50c. 
BOQK AGENTS Sex: crssiar Amer 


y 
Hartford. Conn. 


—neereeeeeeneneassirnegrepaeireriie ni. 
J. H. BATES, 38 PARK Row, N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Boneht out 8. M. P&TTENGILL & Co... A . TARR. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 
ee. 


Se mnnntnaelaecieien ataatine Aetna d 
END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Si and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Maas. for the 
lowest rates in all DADers. 





*+ HARRISON and MORTON SONGST 
=GLEVELAND ad TAUBMAN SONESTE 


t 
tive parties ether with Biographi 1s 
of the can dies and a form ‘ot Const wiles tat 


Cam n Clubs. Price, 1 h. 
op fisliition chibi 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


BA ER’S M dh ha ° POOP. seeeseees 
HA FR'S WREELY, .. hoe yy eeerecccces “oO 
HAKPFR'S BAZA om” ane sevee £00 


PF 200 
WHA KPER'S CaTaLooe ‘, awit be sent by mail 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 202 Broadway. N.Y 








D for the sa lalorme of Boek 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Fall term begins September 19th, 1888. Entrance ex- 
aminations September '7th and isth. Circulars sent 
on application to J. H. McILVAINE, wenn 














ROBBER ARTER & BROTHERS t 
C4ARe Broaw day, New Y ork. ae tk mes a Ais pet eur Sega fr 
FO . 
EDUCATION. R MINISTERS, CHURCH WORK: 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





A LADY of considerable experience in teaching, de- 
sires a position as Governess or Assistant in school 
Can teach English branches, French, and I[nstru- 
mental Music. bw references given. Aodress 

-H., office of THE INDEPENDENT. 


ABBOTT ACADEM go 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
18th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 

ALEXANDER INSTITUTE sad F ITARY 
Boarding-School, White Plains, N. Y. Boys fitted 
for college or business, Keferences Wes, Saf™’i D. 
Alexauder, D.D, Kev. Wendell Prime, D.D., pow 
York Observer. Principal, O. R. Willis, A.M., Ph.D 








ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


avigme Medica! Gourge tor beth sexes in _ 

SICAL COLLEGE POR CO penaium 

1 MEDICAL COLLEGE P , co., napeiag 
‘Poasbbateate, i N.Y. 





Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa. 


Franklin School, 


Chartered 1887, offers for boys an ee A college 
preparation, and special training in English, English 

siterature, History 2nd Elocution. Reopens Septem- 

r 20th. A large staff of teachers, with spectatiats 

in Vreach. German and Music. Terms for resident 
pup'ls, $600. 

Exceptionally fine building and equipments, with 
extensive grounds. 

The Register, with full jntermation. sent on appli- 








cation. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M. 
Head Master. 
Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 


Forty- -fifth year. Prepares for sada for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic Institutes. Backward 
boys taught we Send for catalogues to 

. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For YOUSG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N.Y. 

The term opens Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 1888. On the 
evening of that day the Key. Timothy G. Darling, 
D.D., will be inaugu ated Professor of sacred Kheto- 
ric and Pastoral Theology. Adcresses by the Rev. 
Henry M. Booth, D.D.(or by nis alternate, the Rev. 
Wm. Waith, D.D.), and vy Professor Darling. 


MISS BARTLETT'S wort oie na 
Day School for young ladies, 33 Wall St..New Haven, 
Ct.. will open Sept. 25. Circulars sent on application. 


ARDEEN’S SC noey BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teac bers and to taform no others 





BLAC K BU RI T Fall t term opens Sept. 
aN 4th. The twentieth 
class. New an accor plished teachers, and complete 
peoulty. with variety of talent. Spacious buildings. 
Three laboratories with best apparatus. The famous 
Taylor Museum. fine art studio. Thorough course 
in Music. Three departments. Six Courses, iv ene 
erms low. Address REV, E. L, I 


Bo Penden UNIVERSITY, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Medicine. 
THREE AND FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


This School gives thorough and solid instruction in 
all branches of medicine. The Sixteenth Year begins 
Thursday, (cv. Lith, 1888. Entrance Ex:minations, 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8th and 9th. For an- 
nouncements send to 

1, T. TALBOT, M.D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Roy, 


28 miles from N. Y., overlooking rd T. Son An 
Incerporated Ac ademy fer Roys English, 
C.assicul, Commercial. Military organization wnder 
graduate of U. 8. M. A. (West Point). Buildings, 
grounds and general eq uipment unsurpassed, Apply to 

_Geo, Bruce Cortetyou, Principal. 


BI'FFALO (N Y) FEMALE ACADEMY. 


38TH VEAR. School residence rebuilt this season. 
Our certificate admits to Smith. For circular address 
MRS. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


ARLETON COLLEGE 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes. Pre- 

paratory and Collegiate courses. Classical, 

Literary and Scientific. Vocal and Instrumen- 

tal Music. D:awing and Painting. Fall term opens 

Wednesday, Septem ber 5th, 1888. Exp poneas very low. 
Address J AS. W. STRONG, President. 


CATHEDRAL L SCHOOL L OF > SAINT PAUL, 
Garden Vity, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom- 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Srey. ~ RI ay) eim- 
plo. . Military system under a Unitec ates Arm 
ployed Addre~ 3 Ch ARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master 











w ASHINGTON, D.C. . 1918—25th Street bon @ 
A Boirding and Day School for 
“The Cedars,” }¥ oung Ladies. 
Miss EARLE. — 





Special Course in Literature. 


CHAPPAQUA wer NTAIN INSTITU TE. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Procramme for 188-’9 and 
icture. Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
vork. pans 


YHRLTENHAW ACADEWY, BOARDING 

/ Schoo] for Boys, en Chelten Hills. near Philadel- 

phia. Extensive buildincs, chanel and gymnasivm: 

large piey vrounds Military orill. Prepares for Col- 

tego oF Rusiness. 18th year bezins Sept 19th. Address 
. DR. Cc LEME NTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a. ™ 


qeasmc AL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
, POUGHKEEPSIE Be Pre pares Young 
Ladies for College; with yk comforts and special 
care. Miss SA ry AH V.H. BUTLER, Principal. — 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. Preparatory 
Schoo! for Boys. Two courses of study, classical 
and business. Next year commences, September 
llth. Send for catalogue to the Princ!pal. 

REV. ISAAC O BEST, A. M. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


, ee PRON, FOR VY auUnG LADIES, 
“ wen TON, ONEIDA co. 








. Ww. Wh E>. A.M.. 

Opens Sept. sth. REV. HA Principal. 
CHOO 

Covrr ANDT PLACE PS / 


Address ‘THOM AS D. SU PL EE. REC ‘TOR. 


E DIES’ SEMINAR Y, Carmel, N Y 
D EW LA ons “ept. 12. He salthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. lilustrated circular. GeO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE | w: OMEN, 


der care of the Syno: of New York. Course of 
bos equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientific ana 
Syecial courses, with classical preparatory derpart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and rurvished with an elevator. Astronomical Obser- 
vatory—Museum and Art eater, Terms moderate. 
‘Address Pres't A. W. COWLEs, LL.D., Eumira, N, Y- 





GANNETT INSTITUTE "0", Youns Ladies. 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Guanine se. address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, "Mase. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, | 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., aa 
A private schools for boys. Prepares for college, 
seientitic school, or business. Forty-seventh year 
begins Thursday. September 13th. For catalogue, 


address 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


HEMPSTEAD (Long Island) INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding School for Boys under 13 years old. Man- 
agement and studies adapted to age. 28th year. $! 240. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 

Mass. 35d year begins Sep’. 13th, 1888. Classical. 
Scientific. Business, Primary Departments. 

___JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


-_ DR. HOLBROOK’ s 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY Oe 


Offers I poe. ‘, ‘music, languages, 
science and art, attractive to pe sy of high 
schools. For illustrated catalogue addre: 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRY TOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 
instruction for their boss. A home school with re- 
tined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 

















Y HALL SEMINARY. FOR “you NG LADIES 
‘BRIDGETOR N.J. 28th year begins Sept 19th. 
Superior advantages at moderate rates; a corse of 
able teachers making every department Specia 
Address, Rev. HENRY REEVES, Ph.D.. Principal. 


MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
2% East Avenue, Rochester. N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


ises 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, 
FERRY COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
FERRY HALL SEMINARY 
LAKE FOREST ACADE! uy, 
RUSH MEDICAL COLLE 
COLLEGE OF DEN TAL: st ROERY and 
POST-GRADUATE COL 
For Catalogue, add way 
Prest. W.C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ili. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


A Girls’ School of the best class. Co'lege Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL W ELLS BUCK, A.M., Prin. _ 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 


Reopens September 27th, 188. All departments in 
of specialists, Thorough preparation for Col- 
ege 








Compr 





MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY FOR 
the higher education of young women. College 
Preparatory and advanced Course of Study, Modern 
Languages, Music and Art. Commodius building, 
steam-heated; passenger elevator: terms, $200; 22d 
vear. Opens sept 6th Send for catalogue L. and ad- 
dress ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OUNT HOLL Y¥ (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Healthful, helpful, homelike 
_. HENRY M. WALRAD (YALE) Principal. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 
the W orld—10 Instructors, 2252 students last ycar. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano 
and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Orat Literature, French, 








Poughkeep'ie (N. Y.) Military Inst'tute, 


All ages. Co Business, West 
this publication” ustrated catalo; _—— aes 
C. B. WARRING, P) PhD. Principal. 


Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies 

College course, standard for admission same as 
Eastern Colleges. Excellent propeteters, course. 
Superior facilities for Music and A Resident Phy- 
sicla . Sargent rem 4% ‘Gymnast ‘s. For cata- 
logues, — + ELSTON, Principal, 








Rockford, I 
ROCK LAND afosox sie, 
GRADUATING COURSE, B. 


PaivEnsry PREPA 
ATORY and BUSINESS: 
For Boys and Young Men 





R 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Successful School at popular rates. Special teaching~ 


for a for new catalog Art, Music, Modern Languages 
Send for new Catalogue. "Next year F opens Sept. 17th. 
- BANNISTER, A a Prin, 


RIVERVIEW?° Sagtikeepeie 


N.Y. 53d Vear. Preparesthoroughly for Coliege 
the Government Ac atomie, and Business. Military 
Dr ill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 

SEVEN GABLES BOUTS 

OUNG LADIES. 

Prepares tor ny Oh Ne J. Cuvttfiecta adeet! sto Welles'ey, 


as for an: In the » piney region Climate 
ut mi Pure ae water. 








MRS. WESTOOTT’S 








p ancrone se and pas Parlor 


- SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


rer YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHINC. SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, Pa. 


SQUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE xew serses. 


h vear begins Se 4 Both sexes. Prepares for 
an College, Teachin yt ety French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Principai. 


STEELE’ 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Addrese GEORGE W.STEELE. 

















ple Greve Ladies’ Semipva Saratogs 
anat ; ! A ag facilities for the higher 
Sciences, Philoson Languages, Music, Paintirg 
esthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth vear be. 
gins Sept. 18 kh. Address CHAS. F. Dowb. Ph.D., Pres 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW, 2 r= 


ins 
Yor circulars address Hi. Beooth,chican in 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


AT COLUMBIA,S. C, 


Includes Gre aduate Department. College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic * rts, College of Liberal Arts and 
~ fences, College of Pharmacy, Normal School, Law 

choo 

27 Teachers. 41 Graduate ard 20 Undergraduate 
Courses for deerees and certificates. Eieht thor- 
oughly equipned Laboratories; also Mechanical De- 

artment, with Fneine and Machinery Drauchtinge 

oom and Shops for Wood Work and tren Work. Ex- 
perimenta' Farm. New Infirmary. Health of Colum- 
bia unsurpassed.—In same Pine-helt as Aiken S (. 
the Sanitarium of the South. Thermometer rarely 
low 32 deqrees. 

Tuition,$40 per session: other fees.$15. Table board, 
310 to$l? per month. Rooms free of rent. Tota' ex- 
penne. inclnding fuel.washing, books,etc., about £150. 

Tuition Fee remitted to Students certify- 
ing thelr inability to pay it. 

For further information, apply to 


J.M. MCBRYDE, P#.D., UL.D., President. 














NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 

WELLS’ COLLFGE FOR YOUNG LA DIES 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Instrumente] 
and Vocal Music. Drawing, Painting, etc. Location 
beantifnl and healthful. Butldings elecant. Ex- 
tended and thor ugh instruction A refined Chris- 
tian home. Session ventas Ce 12th, 1888. Send for 
catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE. D.D. President. 


ESLEYAN @ne of the half-dozen hest Pre. 
parotere and Classical Schools 

owes jn New Enelend. Excelent fa- 

cilities in Acedemic Studies, Music, Painting 
Industrial Science and Commercial Stuties. The pay 
ment ef @@61 in advance wiil cover all tuition in the 
Pr°paratory and Ac®demic Courses, tocether with 
board. limited amount of washing, room rent, heating 
and all other necessary expenses. except Books, Sta. 
tionery, Lichts, and small contingene’es, for the Fal 
Term of twelve weeks, ‘e's: ACADEMY urust 29th 





Send for catalogue at onre to the 
Principal, Rev. G.M.STRELE, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS 





EST WALNUT STREPT SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. %th. fs provided 

for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic 

and Preparatory Depavtments; also in Mueie and Art. 
MRS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, %45 Walnut St. Phila. 


~ Worrall | Hall, | Peekskill, | N. Y 


For Young Rovs only. Send for Cirentar, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate crade. All the 
advantages of 9 large city, the sext of Johns Honkins 
University, extensive libraries, and other educational 
institutions. Onens Sept. 13th, 1888. For prospectus er 
informa‘ion address the President, WM. H. HOF- 
KINS, Ph.D., Ba'timore, Md. 








TAGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

With the privileges of the University, open to every 
Christian denomination. PROFESSORS AND I NSTRUC- 
TORS: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, George E Day, 
Samuel Yarris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 0. Brastow. 
John E. Russell. George B. Stevens. Wm. R. Harper, 
Merk Bailey. Begins Sept. %th. For ectslogne or 
fuller information applv to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, 
New Haven, Conn., or either of the Professors. 


‘YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn, 

A Home School for girls of all aves. Its pupils re 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
} = a in her own department. For circulars ad- 


Mise J. 8. WILLA WS, Prin. 








Ory, 
Geena on, Py” me rg English Branches, Gy 
tics, etc. Tuition, oto $25; board and room with Steam 
Heat and Triton, ight, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fall 
Term begins Sept. 13, 1888. For Illustrated Calendar, 
iving full by address E. TOURJEE, Director, 
in Square, Boston, Mass. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, will 
becin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
for circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, Montgomery County, Pa 
Principals. Emeritus Prircipals. 
MISS FRANCES E.BENNeTT, Miss M.L. BONNEY, 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE, | 


Sing Sing on the Hudson, New York, 
for Girlsand Young Women. 2ist year begins Sept 
19th. Beautiful for situation. Best advantages in Art 
and Music. Christian culture. Thorough and advanced 
literary work. Academic course fits for college. Col- 
legiate cou ree ven for degree of A. B. at Colum- 
bia College. M. Van Vieck, A.M., E, B. Sherrard. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$75." to $250.0 s.n0s Te ae berate 


preferred whocan furnish 2 horse and cive their whole 
time tothe astneee, Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towas an/ cities. 


B. ¥. JOHNSON & CO., 1°09 Main St., Richmond, Va, 





Lines not under the borse’s feet. 


ah to 88 a day. Samples worth $1.0. FREE 
¢P Brawetar GafatwRein Holdarfn,. Hallv. Web 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





Financial. 


PROFESSOR PERRY ON THE 
TARIFF. 


WE published, last week, in our cor- 
respondence columns, an article from the 
pen of Professor Perry, of Williams Col- 
lege, on the tariff question. He 1s an 
able writer and a very earnest advocate 
of the doctrine of Free Trade, in which 
we do not believe at all. 

One of the positions taken by the Pro- 
fessor is that ‘‘ tariffs are nothing in the 
world but taxes ” levied for revenue pur- 
poses. By ‘‘tariffs” we assume that he 
means duties imposed on imports. It is, 
doubtless, his opinion that all tariffs, so 
far as imposed at all, should be imposed 
as taxes simply. But the historical fact 
is not such at all. It has not been so in 
this country since the organization of the 
Government. For centuries it was not so 
in England, and never did become so until 
the industrial supremacy of England su- 
perseded the necessity of a tariff for pro- 
tection. It is not so to-day in France or 
Germany, both of which countries have 
protective tariffs. The plain truth is that 
‘* tariffs,’ as determined by the actual 
practice of nations, are very far from be- 
ing ‘‘nothing in the world but taxes.” 
This is simply the Free Trader’s theory of 
what they ought to be; but, as a general 
fact, the nations of the earth have not 
acted upon this theory. While they have 
resorted to tariff duties as a meansof rev- 
enue, they have used such duties as the 
means of protecting their own industries 
against injurious competition by the in- 
dustries of other countries. Free Trade, 
as opposed to Protection, is a theory which 
does not correspond with the general 
practice of civilized nations. 

Another idea of Professor Perry is, 
that the duty imposed for protection 
on foreign articles not only adds so 
much to the price of these arti- 
cles when sold and consumed in this 
country, but also adds an equal amount 
to the price of similar articles when pro- 
duced, sold and consumed in this country, 
and that in the lattes case the people pay 
the whole addition ‘to a small set of 
greedy monopolists.” This is the standard 
argument uf the Free Traders, including 
the President himself. Is this a sound 
argument against tariff duties for the 
purpose of protection? We do not think 
so, and for the following reasons: 

1. If the argument be sound against 
duties for protection, it is just as good 
against duties simply for revenue, without 
the protective principle, since there would 
be an increase of prices in this country in 
either case. 

2. If the argument be sound, then tariff 
duties. as the means of raising revenue, 
should be abandoned altogether, or, if 
imposed at all, should be exclusively im- 
posed on foreign articles that are not pro- 
duced in this country. 

8. It is not true, as a matter of fact, 
that the price of the foreign article on 
which a tariff duty is levied, whether for 
revenue merely or protection in addition 
to revenue, is always increased to the 
consumer in this country by the whole 
amount of the duty so levied, and would 
be reduced to the same extent if the duty 
were removed. A few yearsago the tariff 
duties on tea and coffee were removed; 
but the price of these articles to con- 
sumers in this country was not materially 
changed. The foreign producers largely 
got the benefit of the change, while the 
Gcvernment lost the revenue previously 
collected on these articles. 

4. Noragain is it true that, when protect- 
ive duties are levied on foreign articles that 
are also produced in this country, the 
price of the home produced articles is in- 
creased by the ariount of such duties. 
Free Traders are constantly stating this as 
if it were a fact. Itisnotafact. Aman 
can buy an ordinary suit of clothes in a 
clothing store in this country as cheap 
as he can buy the same article in England 
which ought not to be true, and 
would not be true if the Free Trader's 
reasoning about the effect of pro- 
tective duties on woolen gouds were cor- 
rect. We presented some figures not long 
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since to show that the reasoning is not 
correct, as a matter of fact. 

5. The primary design of levying pro- 
tective duties on foreign articles is not to 
enhance the prices of similar articles pro- 
duced and consumed in this country, but 
to prevent their fall to so low a point by 
foreign competition as either to destroy 
or greatly impair the industries of this 
country engaged in producing these arti- 
cles. The object is to prevent home 
producers from being undersold in their 
own markets by foreign producers, as the 
consequence of a difference in the cost of 
production mainly due to the difference 
in the rate of wages in the two cases. It 
seems as if Free Traders would never find 
any room in their heads for this thought 
and hence never fairly state it to them- 
selves. We have never seen a Free Frade 
argument that did anything like justice 
to the thought. 

6. The Free Trade cry about the ‘small 
set of greedy monopolists” in this country 
who get all the benefits of tariff protec- 
tion, and are practically robbers of the 
people, is all moonshine from beginning 
to end, and nothing else. The wool-grow- 
ers of this country are not ‘*‘ monopo- 
lists.” Anybody can engage in this busi- 
ness who chooses to do so, and can fur- 
nish the requisite capital. The manufac- 
turers of woolen goods are not ‘‘ monopo- 
lists,” since the business is open to all; 
and the same is true in respect to all other 
branches of business that are fostered by 
a protective tariff. Capital naturally goes 
where it can do best for itself; and if wool 
growers and manufacturers were making 
these buge profits in consequence of pro- 
tection that the Free Traders are harping 
about, they would not by any means be 
‘*a small set.”” Others would rush into 
the business, and they would all be com- 
petitors with each other; and the effect of 
this competition would be to bring prices 
down to their proper level, in view of the 
cost of*production in this country. There 
is no such fact in this country, and never 
has been, as ‘‘ a small set of greedy mo- 
nopolists” created by tariff protection. 
The fact exists nowhere except in the 
Free Trader’s fancy; and he has the mis- 
fortune of being self-deceived. 

We subjoin these comments on the ar- 
ticle of Professor Perry published last 
week, intending to give our readers an 
opportunity to see all sides of the tariff 
question. This we deem specially impor- 
tant in view of the pending election. and 
the difference between the two parties in 
relation to this question. 


> 
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STOCK EXGHANGE SEATS. 


OnE of the rules in the constitution of 
the New York Stock Exchange provides 
as follows: 





“In every case where a member is deprived 
of his membership, or declared ineligible 
for readmission by the Governing Commit- 
tee, by reason of any offense against or un- 
der the laws of the Exchange, his member- 
ship shall be disposed of forthwith by the 
Committee on Admissions.” 

The Court of Appeals of this State— 
holding that there is nothing against pub- 
lic policy in this rule, and that every one 
who becomes a member of the Exchange 
is to be assumed as having given his assent 
to the rule, as well as to the by-laws of 
the association, and that he has only such 
rights and interests in the association as 
are thus secured to him—has recently de- 
cided that, when a member has forfeited 
his membership under therules and laws 
of the Exchange, and has been ousted 
therefrom, it is the right of the Exchange 
at once to dispose of his seat, and appro- 
priate the proceeds thereof to its own use. 
The Herald, of this city, from which we 
compile the above statement, quotes 
Judge Gray as saying in regard to the rule 
referred to: 


“* Tts effect isthat of an express reserva- 
tion of the right todeprive a member found 
guilty of an offense under its provisions, of 
all rights, interest and claim whatever. 
The right is given to a memberin good 
standing to propose for admission in his 
stead some one acceptable to the Committee 
on Admissions, and any profit he derives 
from his negotiations with the candidate is 
his. 

‘*So if a member becomes honestly insolv- 





ent and fails to qualify under the rules for 
readmission, or if he dies, after the claims 
of the association are discharged, the pro- 
ceeds may be paid to him or his legal repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be. 

‘“‘Butin the case of a member who, by 
misconduct cognizable by the laws of the 
association, forfeits his right to continue 
to remain a member, there is reserved by 
the constitution the right to dispose of his 
membership.” 


»— 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE increase in the demand for money 
is commencing to attract attention in the 
local market, and the requirements for 
crop-moving purposes are making steady 
inroads on the amount of unemployed 
capital there is offered. The usual drift 
of currency to the West at this season of 
the year has commenced, and it is proba- 
ble that a large absorption of money will 
take place, as it is generally reported that 
the prospects indicate large and satisfac- 
tory crops. This year the accumulation 
of money in this center has been unusu- 
ally large, but it is expected that it will 
be fully absorbed for the purposes before 
stated. There is every confidence ex- 
pressed 1n the future of the market, and 
nv fear of a stringency has been indicated 
in the action of any of the large loaners 
of money. The general situation is 
much the same as regards rates during 
the past week, and no important change 
is expected for the present. Loanable 
funds have been in sufficient supply to 
meet all the needs of borrowers at the 
low rates of interest that are now cur- 
rent. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been availa- 
ble at 1@14 per cent., and call loans are 
quoted 3@4 per cent., with very little de- 
mand, owing to the relative cheapness of 
money on call. Commercial paper has 
been in moderate request at previous 
rates. First-class bills, with sixty or 
ninety days torun, have been taken at 
4@4} per cent. discount, four months at 
44@5}, and good single-named paper at 
5@64. 








STOCK MARKET. 


The transactions of the Stock Exchange 
during the past week indicate strong 
bullish tendencies, owing to the increase 
that has been experienced in the invest- 
ment demand for railroad stocks and 
bonds, which is backed up by the belief 
that higher prices will soon be realized 
and that values have now commenced to 
improve in a way that will be lasting,and 
not subject to the sudden and wide fluc- 
tuations which have seemed to have sway 
over even the best stocks upon the list. 
The feeling of confidence there is extant 
upon the street has stimulated speculation 
to some extent already,but the influences 
of good crops and prosperous times will 
tend to increase the buoyancy of specula- 
tion in all the departments of trade. 
Throughout the week the market has been 
fairly active with values firm, a still fur- 
ther advance hs been established for all 
the active stocks, The demand on foreign 
account has been quite large, while the 
domestic interest has shown much im- 
provement. The coal stocks and some 
few ‘of the prominent stocks of the list 
were the most active. The following are 
the highest, lowest and closing quotations 
for the week : 


Aw. 1th. 
Adams Express 


Sales. “est, est. 
130 10) «61501 


High- Low-Clos- 
ing. 








Albany & Sus......... 3 1530 150 150 
BOR B De Tiisiscscss scscccsee 700 47 43 47 
Athen & FT. BH. Boc.coccecccces 5A 84 84 
amer. Tel. & Cable............ 1,186 81 79 81 
DETTE GR ecccccsccccececse 1l4 10944 10844 10884 
Be S. BOWE. sccccccoss 200 «893K «898K 898g 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 1,070 S% 9 Eg 
eS SX errr 3008 NK 
Bs BBB Wass cacee 0. 00800 7 4 20 2 
Can. Southern..............+++ 21.845 Sie 58% 5436 
Canadian Pacific 1050 5836 5744 «EBS 
Cedar Falls & M............+++ 200 6 6 
*Central lowa..........-++000+ 100 6 6 6 
Central Pacific...... — 600 6 3 «(86 
+Ches. & Ohio..........0..000+ 7 134 «(13 134% 
40. BO. Bab Bo ccccseccccccsves 1% 114 «11s 
Che. & AMG. . sccccccsccoscce 137 137—s«137 
Chic. & I. C. R..... w 40 40 
Cbs. BM. W.ccccces . 115 113 11354 
GRE. Bh. We BBeces © seccacece 44 14ksidAA 





Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 4,224 116 11344 LIT 
Chi., M. & 86. P..ccccccee — 

C., M & St. P., pf.... 
Chi., R. 1. & Pac.... 
















C., Dev B Laencnsccccatoeds coves 7,008 59 bag 58 
Colorado Coal............ 3784 8756 
Col., r 27 ri 
Col. & Hock. OOD ccccocccscee 270 8 2384 


Chic. & E. 1 

























E. T. V. & G. Ist pf 
E. T. V. & G. 2d pf.... 
Flint. & P. M. pf..... 
Evans & T.H.. 
Fort W.-& D. c liheik aise 


Nilinois Central........... 
Ml. Cent., ex. div. 


Kingston & Pem ?. 
Lake Erie & W.........sseee0+ 
Lake E. & W. pf..........+++ 
Lake Shore 
Long Island 
Louis and Nash.. ..........+- 
Louts., N. A. & C......ecee eens 
Manhattan con...... 

Marq , H. & O. pf 
Mafg.. H. & O. pf 
Mah. Coal 8... ....ccccessecvee 
Mem. & Char.... 





Mexican Central bE 
Michigan Central............ . 15.271 «88K CSG BT4G 
MAL, 1.8. & Waeercccccccescoes 56 56 56 
Mil., L.S. & W., pf.. 9% © 9 
Min. & St. L....... . 7 6% == 
Min., & St. L. Mf..........ccceee 16 16 16 
Missouri Pacific.............++ 7 B55 834 «79 825¢ 
Mo., Kan. & Tex....... 15% «(14K OdG 
Mobile & Ohio ......... i I 1146 
Marshall Coal.. ...... i “4 4 
Wah... O. &. Bb. Vr. ccccesceeses sy «83 £3 
Tic B, Oc evectccvvcees sees 53,945 88% 83% 88 
New York Central............ 782i 1084 16% 108 
N. 45 a% 4% 
N. 21 230 86240 
“Eee eee 173% 14g «17% 
N. 72% 7 2 
N. 3% 6 376 
N. 28% 2714 «2836 
N. 64 62 64 
BW. FT. BG. B Weeccecessecee 9% «=O Wy 
N. Y.. S. & W. pf 334% «381% 38 
Norfolk & West. 1 «(19% «19% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 8,900 514 WKH DK 
Northern Pacific.............. 4,315 2684 2584 2% 


North. Pacific pf 
Ohio Southern 
Ohio & Miss..... 
Gert. MIRERE: o0cccccscccvcccceee 
Ont. & Western..........s.000 


Philadelphia & Reading......202,920 69 6434 «BSG 
¢Phila. & Reading.... ....... 
Pitts. F. W. & c Vebecesese 


Quicksilver at. ee 
Richmond & W.P...... ...-+- 


St. L. & S. F. pf 
St. L. & S. F. Ist pf. 
St. P. & Duluth................ 
Ob. BP. B DER. Mee ccevcccccccoee 
St. P..& GHGRR...ccsccceccccece 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$2,643,550. The banks now hold $24,106,- 
825 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $4,087,500, a decrease in 
specie of $1,734,600, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $359,300, an increase in deposits 
of $2,198,600, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $28.300. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 


New York. ...$13,450,000 $2,870,600 $1,320,000 $14,400,000 
Manht’n Co... 9,360,000 3,144,000 = 505,000 10,692,000 


Merchants’... 6,712, 3,653,609 803,000 9,363,000 
Mechanics.... 8,512,000 2,412,000 832,000 8,400,000 
America...... 12,819,800 3,802,700 643,500 13,487,000 
Phenix........ 4,169,000 1,309,000 73,000 3,984,000 
a 9,210,600 6,607,100 935,000 13,874,100 


Tradesmen’s. 2,934,700 512,800 191,808 2.745.000 
Chemical..... 19,801,100 7,977,100 656,700 22,844,800 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,368,400 335,400 = 734,900 3,986,100 
Gallatin....... 5,665,000 497,000 365,000 4,265,000 
Buch. & Dro.. 1,938,400 375,100 = 155,400 1,988,106 
Mech. & Trad 2,198,000 106,000 240,000 2,306,000 
Greenwich ... 1,162,900 155.700 =—:128,400 1,193,500 
Leather Manf 3,392,600 700,800 219,900 2,875,400 
Seventh Nat’l. 1,347,300 413,100 «114,700 =——1,507,500 
State of N. Y.. 3.971.500 614,600 = 373,200 =—-3,730,900 
Am.Excha’ge. 15,037,000 4,426,000 2,923,000 16,373,000 
Commerce.... 20,514,400 8,788,600 2,892,300 17,751,209 
Broadway..... 5,603,200 1,030,200 344,800 4,781,100 
Mercantile.... 8,496,200 1,f11,600 1,038,000 8,986,,00 
Pacific......... 2,417,000 620,700 300,500 2,945,100 





Republic...... 10,588,100 2,819,000 504,900 11,146,200 



























Chatham...... 4,687,400 638,500 471,500 4,847,530 
People’s....... 2,056,400 254.700 =: 265,300 +=. 2,680,400 
N. America... 5, 44,5 680.509 = 297,200» 4,189,700 
Hanover....... 18,350,400 3,448,700 864,200 14,754,500 
Urving.......... 3,079,000 540,000 283,600 += 3,168,000 
Citizens’....... 2.679.000 449,200 250,500 2,719,000 
Nassau........ 2,877,700 264,700 399,300 2,958,400 


M’k’t & Fult’n 4,185,600 = 1,260,000 188,100 4,197,100 
St. Nicholas... - 1,793,600 240,000 2,800 1,573,000 
Shoe & Leath. 3,125,000 657,000 =. 288,000 3,399,000 


Corn Exch.... 7,164,200 1.161.000 262,000 6,787,700 
Continental.... 4,665,600 6,300 738,100 5,782,500 
Oriental........ 2,025,000 150,000 360,000 = 2,000,000 
(Imp. & Trad’s. 20,925,600 4,385,800 1,726.100 23,003.000 
ee 18,715,500 =—:1,898,500 3,918,500 23,021,800 
North River... 1,990.200 177.900 = 173,100 =—-2,248, 800 
East River.... 1,271,200 274.400 95.500 1,426,000 


Fourth Nat’l.. 17,174,000 2,429,000 2,009,200 17,554,200 
Central Nat'l. 6,858,000 1,918,000 1,355,800 9,356,000 
Second Nat'l.. 3,412,000 449,000 888,000 4,365,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 4,546,200 1,915,600 325,200 = 5,267,400 
First Nat’l.... 22.657,2 4,195,000 1,755,600 21,740,900 
be Nat'l... 5,138,000 = 1,169,500 = 235.000 +=: 5, 289,100 
y. ¥.N’tlEx. 1,541,600 138.700 144,300 1,288,500 
ti Seneacby 2,190,600 722,100 114,100 2,518,400 
N. ¥. County.. 2,462,700 588,200 42.000 2,961,100 
Ger-American 2,767,100 368,800 144,900 2,462,100 





Chase......... 8.059,500 1,700,000 827,600 8,704,200 
Fifth Avenue. 3,875,000 260.200 758.600 4,050,600 
German Ex... 2,570,200 246,200 = 421,500 = 8,020,40y 
Germania..... 2,341,500 131,000 484,700 =: 2,628,500 
U.S. Nat’l..... 4,100,700 1,152,400 122,300 4,50 ,900 
Lincoln Nat'l. 2,565,200 686,900 291.800 8,245,100 


Garfield Nat'l. 2,250,000 384,000 = 208,000 2,356,000 
Fifth Nat’l.. 1,420,500 856,000 339,600 —1,89,900 


Bk Metrop’lis. 3,782,709 103,200 = 247,500 —4,262.600 
West Side..... 1,925,000 325,000 282,002, 212.000 
Seaboard...... 2,524,100 412,010 4u3,100 ~—3,088,900 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,710,100 527,000 115,600 = 2,054. 000 


Western Nat.. 9,678,000 1,225,600 1,874,800 8,857,300 








Total... ..$385,791,100 $88,852,700 $39,383,900 $416,519,100 
Inc. Dec. Dec. Inc. 

Comparison. $4,087,500 $1,754,600 $259,000 $2,148,600 

Clearings for the week ending Aug 11, 1888. $545,268.45 90 

do, do. do. Aug. 4, 1888, 575,711,197 55 
Balances for the week ending Aug 11, 1888, 27,249,942 83 

do. do. do. Aug. 4, 1885. 2.38 

U. S. BONDS, 

The market for government bonds tho 
not active is steady, and prices show but 
little tendency toward fluctuation. The 
following are the closing quotations : 





Bid. Asked, 
44s. 1891. Registered..... ............. 10634 10654 
errr ee 107% 07% 
48, 1907. Registered........... paabonume 12734 WI 
By Bees IOI 05 nes sennesxaseesavn at i273 WT 
Currency Gs. 10WB......ccccescceses scvse 120 
Currency 66, 1896. ...... .......+ O° oc 08ee 
COR GATED cs icsccees cccssccpeen 125 ‘ 


eo ere oe 
Sa Gis, Sate ss 000.cistsiciimnaagie 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 




















Bid. Asked, 
America..........17 Mechanics’......16) 168 
American Ex. Mercantile’. . ..150 
Asbury wee Merchants’ ..... 138 142 
Bowery Nat...... ” 200 Merchants’ Ex.. 119 122 
Butch’ 3 &Drov' 8. .- 4 — |Market& “ulton.i7l 3 — 
— — |slech’s& Trad’s..155 — 
a oD 278 |Metropolitan.... 10 124% 
a 16844 170 |Metropolis........2: a 
Corn Exchange. 210°) — |Nassgau...........1: 3B 155 
Chem 500 3800 |New York........ 20 
Central t Nat'l 12946, Ninth Natl — Iie 
127 |North America 155 
North River 142 
|New York Co =- 
N. Y. Nat 125 
Orteotal.........- os 
PACING. 2000 ccoee 5 = 17 
ag 2a9see bene 1 bi 
Peoples’.......... lsd _ 
Republic..... .. Mt 42 


Shoe & Leather .1s6 150 
Seaboard Nat’1. .118 - 





Secona Nat’l..... 320 — 

Seventh Nat’l....10 — 

. State ot N'wY'rkIt5 117 

St. Nicholas il 16 

Hudson River. "150 Tradesmen’s..... Oo 104 
i Nat’'l...... - tis 


{up’t’s & Trad’ 3. — 
coco = = (TRAE. once ocecee 5g 
f Unit “dstaiesNat. 210 - 
West Side Bank.Wwo 3 — 





Sprepcpeeseeremierere 


tan.......160 
Madison square. 100 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
dull and somewhat heavy. The posted 
rates for Sterling were unchanged at 
$4.854 for 60-day bills and $4.88 for 
demand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.844@$4.85 for 60-day bills, 
$4.873@$4.874 for demand, $4.873@$4.88 
for cable transfers, and $4.834@$4.83% for 
commercial bills. Continental was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at 5.22}@5.21; for 
long, and 5.20@5.19% for short; Reichs- 
marks at 95@954, and 95}@958, and Guild- 
ers at 404@408. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 

The well-known banking house of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 28 Nassau Street of 
this city, are now offering some of the 
best securities for investment that are 
upon the market, both in government and 
railroad bonds. They advise in their 
circular, which may be had on applica- 
tion, that the safest investments outside 
of government bonds are those railroad 
bonds which, either by priority of issue or 
from being secured upon terminals or 
portions of the property having strategic 
importance, underlie all the other bonds 
and stocks of the respective properties on 
which they are secured, and thus have 
a first claim upon the property and its 
earnings. The opportunity to secure 
bonds of this class is now offered by 
them that pay from 2} to 54 per cent, 





per annum, 
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The investigation that is being made 
into the affairs of the Middletown Na- 
tional Bank looks bad for the stcckhold- 
ers, tho the depositors will not lose much 
from present appearances. The revela- 
tions now made in connection with the 
order of W.L. Trenholm, Controller of 
the Currency, levying an assessment of 
$100 per share, equivalent to 100 per cent., 
on the holdings of stock of the insolvent 
Middletown National Bank, are of a dis- 
heartening character to the unfortunate 
depositors and other creditors, who have 
already waited nearly four years for their 
money. The claims proved against the 
bank and allowed by the Receiver amount 
to $649,863. Three dividends have been 
distributed by the Receiver, amounting 
in the aggregate to 70 per cent. of the ad- 
mitted claims, or $450,886. There still 
remains due to the creditors $194,966, 
with about $70000 interest, or, alto- 
gether, $264,966. In order to meet this 


liability it is understood that Re- 
ceiver Blye has to rely upon about 
$200,000 in notes, bonds and wmort- 


gages found among the assets of the bank 
that are practically worthless, and on 
about $50,000 of assets in litigation and 
of doubtful value, to which will be added 
the proceeds of the present levy of $200,- 
000 on the shareholders. But the Con- 
trollerin his annual report, speaking of 
the experience of the department in col- 
lecting levies on stockholders, says: ‘‘The 
Controller is disposed to think that the 
net amount actually realized to creditors 
from this source has been under, rather 
than over, 40 per cent. of the assess- 
ments.” It is expected, therefore, that 
the assessment on the shareholders of the 
Middletown Bank will barely realize $80,- 
000. <A further dividend of about 12 per 
cent., or 82 percent. altogether of their 
claims, is about the best the creditors of 
the bank can expect to receive. Any 
possible avails that may come into the 
Receiver’s hands from the litigated and 
doubtful assets referred to, will probably 
be required to meet the further expenses 
of the receivership, and the judg- 
ments, costs, and lawyers’ fees of 
the numerous suits in which the in- 


solvent bank is involved. Among the 
suits referred to are litigated cases with 
E. A. Kent & Co., bankers of New York 
and Chicago, with the first National Bank 
of I ndignapoli, with the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Chicazo, and with a number of 
other corporations and individuals, and 
involving, in some instances, large 
amounts. Up tothe day when it closed 
its doors insolvent, November 27th, 1884, 
the bank enjoyed the unlimited confidence 
of its depositors and correspondents, and, 
as is usually the case, the losses fall main- 
ly and with peculiar severity on persons 
of slender means, who had their a)l, or a 
considerable portion of it on deposit with 
or invested in the stock of thebank. The 
lot of the shareholders is peculiarly hard. 
Most of them paid a premium of $20 to 
$27 ashare for the stock, regarding it as 
an extra desirable investment. The loss 
of the sum paid, and the call now made 
for an additional $100 a share, bring ruin 
and poverty to many households. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


“FDMU ND KIM BALL, Vice-Prest. of three in- 
corporated Banks and one investment Co. of Dako- 
ta.offers selected municipal and county bonds, first 
mortgsuge bonds, netting 6 to 10 per cent. interest. 
Long and successful experience. Correspondence 
invited. _10 First Street, Troy, Ne. Se 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital, $250,000, 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


1% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 1% 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale. Address 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
as 191 Broadway, New York, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York, 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHIL ADELEHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Lndies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BE wae THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIE 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©0., London and 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


~ Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 500of the finest Farms in the State fully: e- 
scribed. A fine colored (ounty Map ot Michigan 
furnishes for ;0cents in stamps. 

N. P.—I desire to correspond with « few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 








GEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL EST. x TE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 


-DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved inside property from one 
0 





to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


_D. P. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


ARVISz 


NKLIN 
T \OMPARY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real mntate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. MUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. C ONE a4 Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 

___—- 280m Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 





my 2PE 2 PER aitithe GUARANTBED 
10 2x."a5% MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


Nenotiate SECURITIES misiceINVESTMENTS 


References , povmntenes, Nation 


Kansas City. Addr 
.0. 3 
KANeAS city, } mo. 





“FRANK W. THAXTER, 
FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


of of &% 
6%, 7 and 8% 
INTE REST TO INVESTORS 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest p iyable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of morgazes. 16 years’ 


experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. W rite for **Our Loan Book 


free’ 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO,, 


Bankers and Loan Agents, A bilene, Kan, 


a 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
115,444 72 


Capital Subscribed -- 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 
Surplus & Uudivided Profits 

PER CENT, egg HAY a. GUARANTEED 
FAKM MORTGAGES MU 


CIP AL BONDS AND 
INVESTMENT SEC RITIES 
5 AND6 PER CENT. SAV INGS BONDS RUNNING 
THRE £ MONTHS TO TWO YEAKS 
‘ICES: 
NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches't 


BOSTON, I17'Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Bie OG. cc cocccccccesevescscene-cccssses 1857. 


REAL ESTATE bo initsion > 
PROPERTY RENTED 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES pag assessments looked after and 


LOANS Ghrofuily negotiated, 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


Both princi- 








and cared 
for,and 


on ae Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated 





on Red, River Valley Farms, 


paland interest guarantee 
Over 1,000.000 loaned, Six years’ Ex- 
perience, Write tor Forms, Int. rmatio: 


1d Refere ces, 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


ncorporated, Grand Forks, Dak. 





—PRESID ENT— 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


6” 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 

peeensu RES On First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 

N. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 

aU. at the office fi Lee Union Trust Co., New 

York. Send for me aX 

GENERAL ASTERN QEFICE, 
187 Broadway, New 


_R. M. MANLEY, | sneral Manager. 


| INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to protit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 2 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
2 — Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES wotnm. LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
es Moives, Ia, 
Or, R. E. ee .. 38 Park Kow, N. 
Edward Forsythe. 703 Walaae Street. Phila. 








% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


7 ‘ual carefully selected farms in the most tlourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts of the West. 


6% _ Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First wet eee and also by the 
capital of the issuing Compa 


TERN BANKIN G COMPANY. 


Milk Street, Bosto 
Francis A. Osbora. Pres. Edw. T. Merribew. Treas. 


THEMIDDLESEX E BANKING CO 


Capita! Stogty Ball aid WP rar 108Seo8 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

payable at National Bank of the Republic 

Y. Girard Life Insurance Annuity and 

T Trust Co. .. Philadelphia. Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as 

Savings Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of out- 
Standing ooligations Limited by Statute, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 83 


The Winner Investment Co, of Ransas City, Mo, 


I RD PORATED 1883. 
WILLA RD E. WINNER, Pres. 
aid-up Capital. $500-000, 
Not only pine the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TrUsT COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that aA er eons. of its face value 
is —s 7 a RN 
AHANTEED- STOCK 8% 
of the eaten Land and Mortgage Co. 
a, tg SYNDIC ATE INVESTMENTS 104 
. H. PARM ENTER, General Agent, 
PF ty Hospital Life Co. Bld’ 650 State St. Boston. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. Saag = Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
G. . KE. Grirritnu, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
pg F-F 5 Kansas, General Manager. 

F. M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
Lb. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 

BRANCH OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
40-42 Wall &. N.Y. City. WM. T eRave, Manager. 

HERESA, + 4 , 
12s. anon PHILADA., PA, FRANK SKINWER Mor, 
Write for full infermution 

L. H. PERKINS, Saecratary Gavres*e, Kansas, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


= SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 
Add 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co,, 


Des Moines, lowa, 




















MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


or 8 IT! 
PER CENT: CERT TEP. BONDS. 
8 PERS aNe - DE NEU S. 
FA et Lt ra i. 
slnterest ae oy a Chemical National Bank, New 
7) ity. 
| loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 


Twelve years’ experience and $5,000,000 invested 
— loss to anybody. 
For particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 30 State 
New York, or eoumapany at SEDALIA 
“— A. CRANDALL, Prest. G.L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the pan of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

iso7 Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by_an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Estate. 

an for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 

er, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT, BONDS 


ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


_387 AND 39 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Cc jounte Wy reverts Bought, 
: ola _ and Exchanged 
State, c Jouaty and School Bonds 
ght and sold, 
Money Invested.—S and 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly. 
References: All the city Banks. 


925 Seventeenth | St., DENVER,COLO. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Cc itv. 


















References in St. Paul and the East. 
eS gages on productive 
BAST AND WEsT. Corr Solicited. Address 
INVESTMENT (0.; 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 

D. Send for full information and references. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000, 

ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees 
pn ly and Western references furnished if desired. 
A. L. CLARKE, V.Prest. —_C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
and investigate. If you wisn to know about the great 
Cc. FE. LOVETT & CO., 


___Investments made, money loaned, _ 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
4LLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
150 Nassau Street,New York. 

ALL GUARANTEED. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00., 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
rest Be pay able atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 

DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 
estate. We can sell you acres that in ten years will 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
32 and 33 Pargucese Building. Daltuth, 


Aso tieitres CENT 
eS OS 
Nationai Bank =9 BEST OF REFERENCES 
G Offer extraordinary inducements in 
L Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,854 68. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the C ~~" 
Re 
0 better securities offered investors. Best of 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
call and see 
nn. 


-MelIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DESY Et COLORADO, 
Doa _— Banking Business, 
Interes: paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans tnat are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Anna- 
ally. All real estate taken as security is personality 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, ano rem it to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 





Abundant References. 


(for 12 A . Pesemastert 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
‘* Information to investors.” 











T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made ts carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Compan 
who is asalary and not a commission. His repo: 
with all the p: “4-7 connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewec wy o2 officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,000,000, a negotiated (wit out loss) for Colleges, 


Savings Banks, Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and indi 
uals. iton office 46 Congress St reet,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 713° Wainut Street, 


. Wood, Manager. 








y FIRST y 
“MORTCACE LOANS 


GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Senses. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of th 


OUNTY BANK, 


apo De peste of the | 
PITA L, $250,000. 

N.C, MERKIL L, Bae Ness € ity. Kan, 

Oldest and financ ially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. he only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 

For illustrated Hand-book and fxll_ information, 
appiy to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
: A. E. ALVORD, Manager. 














_DIVIDEN D. 


OXLEISE, EK OF _THE AU TOMATIC FIRE 
ALARM AND EX yeu ISHER COMPANY. 
LIMITED, 2% BROADWA 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this com- 
pany held July llth, Isss, it w 

Resolved, That a divi ena of two per cent. be 
clared, ayable in cash, on the lith day of August 
1888, at ite company *s office, to stockholders of reeord 
on the Ist day of August, 1888. 

Notice is hereby given that for purpose of such 
payment the eng books of the company will be 
elused on August Ist, 1858, at 3 o’clock P.M., and re- 
main closed till the morning of August 16th, 1888. 

. O. RICHARDS, Secretary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial. 
. THE REMNANT. 


It is bargains that the country shopper 
comes to town to seek. She has read the 
advertisements in the papers of two or 
three months back, and has come to in- 
quire for the goods that were being closed 
out at cost last March to make way for 


summer goods, She is this season apt 


to be bewildered and sometimes taken in 
by the innumerable ‘‘ bankrupt sales,” of 
which the signs appear so plentifully in 
certain parts of Washington Street; altho 
it must be confessed that as a rule these 
visitors from the country are less likely 
to allow themselves to be imposed upon 
than people of the same relative social 


grade in town. They have plenty of time 


and they are accustomed to waiting with 
much patience for things to turn their 
way, so that where atown woman would 


suffer herself to be cheated a little rather 
than to waste her time and to bother about 
the thing, a country woman must be 
really deceived before she will submit to 
an imposition. One of these women 
went into a big dry-goods house the other 
day to buy material for a gown. She 
selected, after a good deal of fussing, a 
gingham costing twelve cents a yard. 
“ How many yards are there in this piece?” 
she asked. ‘‘There are eleven,” the clerk 
answered, after counting. ‘‘ I will take 
ten,” she said. He suggested that she take 
the whole piece, but she insisted that he 
should cut off ten yards, and this was ac- 
cordirgly done. ‘‘That is a remnant, I 
suppose ?” she said, interrogatively, taking 
up the odd yard as he folded the goods. 
“Yes ma’am.” ‘*You sell remnants cheaper 
jon’t you?” ‘‘ Sometimes,” the clerk said 
laconically. ‘‘What will you take for 
” <«Twelve cents.” ‘But that was 
just what I paid for the piece.” ‘“‘Yes; but 
I haven’t any authority to mark goods 
down.” ‘Couldn’t you send the cash boy 
to find the man that does mark them 
down, soas to see what he would take?” 
the customer asked anxiously. “Just 
now,” the clerk replied, ‘“‘heis at his 
dinner and I don’t think he’ll be in to-day.” 
‘And you couldn't mark it down your- 
self and tell him about it?” ‘‘No,” the 
clerk said, smiling aggravatingly, *‘I 
couldn’t, really.” ‘‘Well,” the woman 
said with a sigh, ‘‘then I am dreadful 
sorry I hadit cut, for Pll have to have 
that yard anyway, even if I do have to 
pay twelve cents for it. Ten yards 
wouldn’t possibly do. But I ain’t used to 
paying full price for remnants,”—Boston 
Ietter to the Providence Journal. 


this ? 


+> 
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DRY GOODS. 


BusINEss is gradually broadening in 
the market for dry goods, and all the 
tendencies point to continued improve- 
ment. Buyers are getting quite numer- 
ous upon the market, and their selections 
are commencing to be more liberal than 
they have been for a long time, which is 
an evidence of the increasing demand of 
the consumer and the low condition of 
stocks generally. Reports from the inte- 
tior of the country are very satisfactory, 
and show an increasing volume of busi- 
hess as well as a growing feeling of confi- 
dence in the prospects of the future. Not 
that there is to be a big boom in the 
trade, but rather a healthy increase of 
the requirements of the consumer, and a 
more liberal stocking up by dealers gen- 
erally, instead of the hand-to-mouth style 
that has been in vogue for the past year. 
There is evidently a solid basis established 
for improvement, as values are now lower 
than they have ever been in the experi- 
ence of many, with all the influences of 
4 stimulating character to assist in the 
progress of the transactions of the trade. 
Throughout the week there has been an 
active undertone in the jobbing branch of 
the trade and the volume of business has 
shown fair proportions for the early stage 
of the season. Retailers from the West 
and South are constantly arriving in the 

Market, and there is a remarkable una- 














nimity of opinion among those now pres- 
ent in regard to the encouraging aspect of 
the coming fall trade. The commission 
houses report a fair reorder demand for 
some sorts of fall goods, and deliveries on 
account of back orders are progressing 
steadily. An improvemént in financial 
matters has also been realized during the 
week, There is more promptness in 
meeting obligations and ‘ess complaint 
than was noted in last week’s report, al- 
tho there are a few who have been dila- 
tory in their payments. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS, 

There was a moderate demand for 
staple cotton goods as well as a steady 
movement on account of back orders, 
with values steady. Fine brown sheet- 
ings are well sold up, and leading brands 
of brown drills continue to control the 
export orders. Bleached shirtings are in 
fair request, but selections average light, 
and cotton flannels, wide sheetings and 
low-grade corset jeans are moving in fair 
quantities on account of back orders. 
Denims, ticks. cheviots and other colored 
cottons remain quietin first hands, but 
quotations are nominally unchanged. 
The jobbing tradein dress ginghams has 
shown further improvement, and there 
was a moderate demand for leading 
makes. Staple checks and fancies are in 
steady request, and jobbers are still doing 
a fair business in seersuckers, chambrays, 
crinkles and fine Scotch zephyrs. All- 
wool, worsted and fancy cotton dress 
goods were in moderate demand by 
package buyers, and a fair distribution of 
cashmeres, Henriettas, serges, plaids, 
printed reps, etc., was made by leading 
jobbers. Staple all wool and worsted 
fabrics are generally steady in price, and 
leading makes are well sold up. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The transactions in spring weight suit- 
ing are very slow in all quarters, and the 
returns of salesmen on the road are quite 
meager. Heavy gocds sell in moderate 
quantities toa comparatively fair extent. 
There is no material change in the condi- 
tion of the market for satinets or for 
Kentucky jeans. White flannels sell fairly 
from stock, and orders continue to be 
placed for fancy shirting flannels for for- 
ward delivery, but regular scarlets and 
blues remain quiet. For dress fabrics the 
demand continues moderate, with indi- 
vidual purchases generally small in the 
instance of both piece-dyed goods and 
fancies. Values, with here and there an 
exception, are somewhat irregular. There 
is little doing in blankets outside of mak- 
ing deliveries on back orders. In shawls 
the trade is somewhat uneven and not, on 
the whole, as good as at the corresponding 
period of last year. Commission houses 
report a fair demand for heavy wool 
shirts and drawers, and many makes are 
under the control of orders, Wool hosiery 
continues in irregular demand, and a 
moderate business in cardigans and fancy 
knit woolens is reported. Cctton hose 
and half-hose are in hght request, and 
summer underwear is jobbing in moder- 
ate quantities at relatively low prices. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

This department does not participate in 
the animation noticeable in other depart- 
ments of the trade and nothing comes to 
the surface in the way of new business to 
relieve the monotony that at present pre- 
vails. Actual business is entirely of a 
hand-to-mouth character. The demand, 
what there is of it, runs mainly on plain 
goods in dark shades. Some orders are 
already being placed for high novelties in 
Scotch ginghams for forward delivery. 
There is no apparent change in riobons 
and the tusiness in laces and embroider- 
ies continues moderate. Curtains are sell- 
ing toa fairly satisfactory extent. Ho- 
siery meets with somewhat irregular, but 
on the whole, very fair sale. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 





For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... 2,962,221 $3,185,997 
Thrown on market.... 2,899,816 3,187,402 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 81,601,360 76,528,994 
Thrown on market.... 80,041,244 75,829,574 


READING NOTICES. 


THE success of some of the agents employed by B, 
F, Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., is truly marvelous. 


It is not an unusual thing for their agents to make as 
high as $20 and $30 a day, and sometimes their profits 
run up as high as $40 and $50—even more. But we 
hesitate to eel you the whole truth, or you will 
scarcely believe we are in earnest. Write them and 
see for yourself what they wiil do for you.—Ez. 


> 








THOSE who intend renewing the outside of the'r 
houses this fall, with one or more coats of paint, 
would do well to send for a sample card of Cottage 
Colors to Messrs. Seeley Brothers, 32 Burling Slip, 

, who have been for many years ‘successfully en- 
gaged in the manutacture and sale of the Averill 
aints. 








THE Durham House Drainage Company, 158-160 
West 27th Street, New York, have just received an 
order from the authorities of South Carolina to do 
the necessary work in the State Capitol. The follow- 
ing is the letter received from the State Authorities: 

OFFICE OF ARCHITECTS FOR  - scamaal or) 
STATE Hous 
COLUMBIA, 8S. C., ‘Aug. ‘bth, 1888. § 
THE Du me” HOUSE DRAINAGE CO 
8-160 West 27th Street, New York City. 

We beg to oe ma you that ata meeting this day of 

the State House Commission, you were awarded the 


Vent-pipe System as per specification and your bid. 
You will please take steps to commence work im- 
mediately. Respectfully. 
/ HITE aN D NIERNSEE. 
Architects of the State House, 








Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Saturtay, Aug. 11th, 1888.] 





COFFEE. 
iviaccinihe dee chveveeietactsanhoue 29 @30 
Java 2 @2s 
DL. cj tcnetassees sabes oae-eenkis xt 
KG avancces Sisateateteia Saas 2 @2 

LL eer Eee ECM ib @22 
TEA. 
| nomena Medium to Finest Dispnenbneuiieed 18 @75 
apan Sear <aeaaeeee 15 @0 
¥ oung Hyson, a eacenestadaean 14 @75 
7” ae ce dniataaaaae 14 @50 
English Breakfast, 1220000000000. 1h @%5 
SUGAR 
rr ee —8@ &% 
Rc Here --—-@ 8% 
POWGRTOR...  -occccccssccsccoccece ———a © 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... —T4@7 11-16 
a -— i% 
I on. wacgpecteamegvaae —64@ 6% 
ag Cane -. —84@ 65% 
Bins cnccnewccsceseen 6 00500 e600 6 @ 6% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop........ .50 @52 
Prime to Choice........... 42 @A8 
Porto Rico, Ponce. Choice to Fancy ....388 @42 
EY WEG nk da incdees sessubousevedun 26 @28 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Boney. No. 1, # bbl. (200 ne.. _-— 
a Coast No. 244 bbls.. ——_ 
Codfish, Senseeen 60 fb. boxes, @D........ 6% 
in rolls, 35 ib ~* | Spee -—6 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # ............. 13% 
Herring, Medium, scaled: ® box. ........ 22 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
ed bernie tebns. eeeeved $—— @$1400 
SS accchs- packers. owns —— @ 14 50 
Clear Back.........00. bicunteen i5 75 @ 18 00 
Pouuity Kaataabceaek aacwebaiene cee 17 0 @19 WH 
BEEF 
Mens, per eee 70 @ 90 
eee - 8530 @ 9 50 
Cur MEATS: 
Smoked ae 





13K%0 rt) 
9 @ 9 
DRESSED HOGS............ ..... 8 @ 834 
BUTTER 
Cilt Edge Fresh a vy IS ic ccaceaaek: — @ 2% 
Vrime ‘reamery, tubs..........+-.++-++ — @ 21 
Choice Dair — Pe Oe Seer —- @ 2 
Western, 0 heore to good, tubs........ -@— 
I > wdewunsidueahs dGbeediness Sice.%< @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ ........00. —@ il 
re a ® 


RE IE ae eee 
Pineapple, medium size. per. case of i? 
Schweitzer. American, # PD 





LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ D ..... .......... 1094 
itis asanp i aornehsetkaasackeswacaet 101 
SEs ree . 1 
Wooden ‘tubs ee 10 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
grade 


UM ccc accekh jank 60eganncue 5 50 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.................... 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............- fh 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat........ 5 40 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 40 
Pastry White Wheat............ ....--.0.... 51S 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 5 35 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter W heat...... 5 35 


AX Pancy Winter WHER... ...6000.scccccees 
Good hig XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 3) 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine. 3 9 








Corn flour from Southern White Corn...... -% 50 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 
a Graham Flour, cases, 12 6b 
ciad: Geaaeaak. Taw ge eav a oveidweeienl 3 
MILL FEED. 
We quote 24% bush. bags) 
Bran, @) inci descvecasteeewe Va 90 
as wep tic niin —-— @ — 80 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs. . vw @ -110 
Sha’ os Sigg aOR 10 @ —115 
Rye ee ie act ash sage 9 @ — 
Screenings..... PEG ST PY —v @ — W 
GRAIN. 
Wa 
No.2 2 Red Winter mapapedl % @— %% 
New Red.. — 80 @ — 8% 
New U ngraded... — @—88 
CorRN: 
U ngraded faible aah gad vaethpiaa -- @--— 
No. 2, Mixed “Afioat.. ie ane — 64 @— 55 
WO sackvsksadcrsowssace 6s -- @--— 
OA 
SA is ce waceneren shi — Q@—* 
KM EMER iicccescns cscs —~8 @-— 8% 
yp SS RES ere — @-4 


contract for furnishing Complete the Drainage and | 









Bra tedi @ 295 
WS covcice asethes tinue _ 
Ss kGwesiisciccecteecdiesee sas — @ 2% 
NG osa6: maunaeetnn wake —-— @ 26 
AS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —— @20 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Bay, No. 1, per. 100 Ibs cweaad® .$-8 @ % 
Hay, No. 2, 7 @— 80 
Hay, No. 3, val eed 70 @—% 
Hay, Shipping bs: 0 @— o& 
Hay, Clover si WD a@— 
Hay, clover mix’d * @-— — 
Straw, No. lrye * @ — 8% 
Straw, “s* & @ — 80 
Straw, Oat aa @— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“GGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 19 @l 
Western, 'fresh-laid..........-...-...-.. 174%@1 
ee EE SE EET. AIH 18 @l 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 9 it 
S| ee eee 20 @23 
Fowlsstate and Western................ 14 @14% 
DU UNIT 5 vib scckdescbcccdiemecsaa’e — @— 
BN SUED idin ndsees Soecsucdsecaunsant 8 @15 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, es Bec Po vicdcdcwesece 180 @1%7 
. Jersey =r 125 @1 62 
Onions. W SSS OO 300 @3 530 
“ Potato, Her bb} eee 2% @28 
— f°) eee 125 @2@ 
Cabbages. per 100............... e- . 200 @300 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate. ....... —ld @— 4 
- Southern, per crate.. —-2%5 @— 
Beans, Lima, ver bag................ 123 @1% 
‘lurnips, Russia, per bbl............ —i0 @— 75 
Cucumbers, per 100........... ...... —25 @— 00 
Cauliflower. per bbl................. — @— 
a“, SD CS re 150 @28 
Green Oorm, Per tG0. .... ....cccccccces —40 @100 
PR II TI icc cinnccce saccaceste —2 @158 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, uot, Ee Pee 225 @3 00 
Astrachan, per bbl........ 200 @3 00 
* Bough, per bbl............. 175 @2 50 
Blackberries, per qt.s.............. 2 @ 
Grapes, Niagara, per Ib..... +e ee 
" Delaware, per lb......... 0 @ & 
* Concord, per Ib Cee 4@ 6 
Huckleberries, per box........ .... 50 @1 25 
Muskmelons, per bb]............... 100 @2 75 
Peaches, Rose, per crate........... 125 @l15 
ni Troth, at harak 100 @1 25 
™ 6 125 @l1 7b 
Pears, Bartlett. ee PO EE 100 @2 50 
eee 1 25 


75 
** Clapp’s Favorite per crate. 1 25 @ 1.75 
Watermelons, per 100..... ........ 800 @20 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


Apples, Rae ae ere — @— 

ME ecktneesdnesss steed. onsen — @ 

si IR souc cess sa0~2anvecen 6@7 

Peaches, NTS Shea nic oniceewaunevenions — a— 

SR i noc dud no eclenene we -—- @— 

vad SN cktccccsuncewickas @— 

CN iad is Sno aes bhssoecuneuesese 14 @)5 
I, gigs conecescawanegnedaacol 6 @ 

Raspberries.... . fabssbawsdeecen eoccccess. SO Qe 

PINNED os 3's an'00 0s sencesaasaseese’ — @-- 


WOOL ‘MARKET. 


OX10, PENN., and W. V 


X, XX, and above, Ww ashed Ficece lected 30@33 

<= ~ woe me ss 35@36 

No. 2. “ ee 33@35 
NEW tous STATE, MICH., bs 4 AND IND. 

X, and above, Wi ashed F bicnetees ea 

No. 1. PEK 3S 

No. 2. * rr re 32@34 


TUB WASHED. 


Average to Superior..................... 35@40 
COMBING WOOL. 


Medium, Rl SE ee 36@38 
| eee 27@29 
an, ape Sera STATES: 
nwashed clothing | 
combing { M@27 








| THE 
GRESTAMERICAN 


CcoOoD NEWs 


ADIE 
eee 


et orders for our ce 
Te Coffees and Bak 





+ 8 — 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C 
“Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, LSS, etc 
: TURKEY BOX wits . 
v hinests 
Bagravers Beer OE ree — 
Vast cor. vis TON & DUPROH tes. WL Vv 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 








who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 


NO MATTER. — 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age 


sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 
cator 





BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Price Reduced. See vage 3}. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 16, 1888. 








Jusurance. 
$1,000 FOR $350. 


THE Iron Hall is an assessment worker 
of the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
which has already been considered in this 
department. Each certificate is to run 
seven years, and then is to be settled by 
paying $1,000, less any sick benefits re- 
ceived during the term. At $2.50 each 
assessment, four hundred assessments 
would, indeed, produce the $1,000 ; but if 
each member were to be called upon for 
an assessment per week he would soon 
object that he was making up his own 
$1,000, whereas the sole inducement to 
join was that others were to make it up 
for him. The $1,000 is to cost $350 or 
thereabouts. 

On the 8th of May, a seven-year con- 
sum mation came off in Indianapolis, and 
twenty-three members received the $1 000 
each at a public meeting and with a great 
hurrah, the account of it (with a lot of 
other matter) being printed in a 24-page 
sheet, embellished with portraits of the Su- 
preme Cashier, the Supreme Accountant, 
and the Supreme Justice. The last-named 
delivered himself of a harangue which 
would occupy about six columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and altho we would like to 
print the whole of it, to show how many 
words can be occupied in laboriously say- 
ing nothing, we cannot spare six columns. 
However, to give him a hearing in his 
own words, we will allow what space we 
can and quote what he calls his explana- 
tion how $1,000 is to be taken from $300. 


‘And here is our proposition. ‘To any 
who will come well recommended, with a 
good moral character, we extend the hand 
of friendship, and in our Order we pledge 
ourselves that in the hour of their sickness 
they shall receive promptly from % to 325 
per week for themselves and family. We 
promise that if totally disabled on account 
of either sickness or accident from $100 to 
$500 can immediately be paid to relieve them 
under those circumstances. We promise 
that should neither of these occasions occur, 
at the end of seven years we shall give to 
each one of you from 3200 to $1,000 in casb. 
And then you ask, how much will all this 
cost? And when we say to you that this 
Iron Hall can furnish you for $300, $1,000 
and give you seven years in which to accu- 
mulate it, you shake your head and say: 
*You can’t doit.’ lam right here to-night 
to say we can do it, and to challenge a suc- 
cessful contradiction to any who dispute it. 
And this challenge hax been au open chal- 
lenge from one state to another, until from 
the forty original members who are repre- 
sented here to-night, we have unfurled our 
banner in thirty-three states and two territo- 
ries, and we carry upon our shoulders 35000 
who believe it canand will be done. Thein- 
surance men—you’ don’t know anything 
about them in Indianapolis—possibly you 
never heard of them. They are not favorably 
impressed with the Iron Hall, because they 
are very fearful lest we should deceive the 
dear public of Indianapolis. Their hearts 
are so large and they are so magnanimous! 
Why, they are so anxious that they 
go north, sonth, east and west, and 
—as when the Ancient Order started 
twenty years ago—they are saying: ‘ Be- 
ware; don’t touch it.’ And when you ask 
them why? ‘Tbey never can pay.’ Friends, 
do you remember six years ago, at our first 
anniversary. when our friends sent out a 
committee from the East, and they came 
here and said: ‘We are going to give up 
the ship.’ What for? *Why, because an 
insurance agent in the city of Philadelphia 
says we can’t do it, and they say the last, 
man never can be paid—never.’ And the 
insurance men of Indianapolis have caught 
that fever this last week. Possibly they 
would like to discuss that matter with me. 
lam never happier in the world than when 
I am vindicating the people by and through 
co-operation to defend themselves against 
all corporations and defy their power. 

“That last man! Poor fellow. Let us 
see. Here is an arithmetic, and it is the 
arithmetic of a good many before me now, 
who take their pencil: 1,000 men, $1,000 
each ; $1,000,000 to pay at the end of seven 
years. 1,000 men, about #300 each; $300,000 
paid at the end of seven years. $700,000 
short. They solve the problem and they 
say: ‘Iron Hall you are a fraud.’ We 
are just fraud enough to take any man 
upon that proposition right upon this 
stage to-night, and vindicate the ability 
of the Iron Hall to meet every proposition, 
even to the last man. And [ am going to 
do it right here, and then sit down. I wish 











I had time to talk longer, because I think 
you people of Indianapolis need it. Don’t 
you wish you were upon this platform to- 
night? ‘ But you can’t doit, you know.’ 

‘But, talking about the last man, just 
think of it. What a grand country this is 
when one state, Texas, in itself covering 
more square miles than the British Empire, 
and is sufficient in itself to absorb the en- 
tire population of the United States. We 
never expect to see the ‘last man’ in this 
country until Gabriel blows his trumpet, 
and then the last man will have all there is 
left, and he ought to be satisfied with it. 

“T will close by giving an illustration of 
how co-operation will do what we accom- 
plish in the Iron Hall, and I present this to 
you to-night by special request. 

“The question is frequently asked : ‘How 
can the Iron Hall pay so much money upon 
so small a receipt.’ The question is gener- 
aily answered by the party askingit. ‘You 
never can pay it,’ and the question is set- 
tled. .. 

“The Iron Hall terminates their obliga- 
tion in seven years, one-fourth the time of 
the Ancient Order. The Iron Hall must 
pay in seven years five times as much as 
the A. O. U. W., because there are five times 
as many living members remaining as there 
are deaths in the Order during seven years. 
There being five times as many living men 
remaining in the Order as against those 
who die, the Iron Hall must charge five 
times nine dollars, making a total of $45 
per annum or $300 in seven years. The 
Order of the Iron Hall having 31,500 mem- 
bers at the commencement of the year, at 
$45 annually, 18 assessments (the same 
number of assessments as the A. O. U. W.), 
will realize $1,417,500, of which sum 20 per 
cent. will be set aside for future use, and 80 
per cent. for the immediate use upon its 
collection. Twenty per ceat., or one-fifth 
of the amount received, is $283,500, show. 
ing the net amount to relieve the liabilities, 
$1,134,000. During the seven years that 
have passed, the ron Hall has accumulated 
a reserve fund of $360,000, of which one- 
seventh or $43,800 is to be used in addition 
to the amount collected by assessments, a 
grand total of $1,177,800, or $43,800 more 
than the liabilities of 1888, and this, too, 
upon the same number of assessments, 
governed by the same general law, thus 
proving conclusively, that based upon the 
same financial calculation, mortality be- 
ing calculated at twenty-eight years in the 
Ancient Order, as against seven in the Iron 
Hall, that by co-operation, the factors all 
properly united, the same strength and 
ability exists in one as in the other. Then, 
if it be true, that for twenty years the 
Ancient Order has had this average, and it 
is the same to day as it was when it began 
twenty years ago, it also shows that history 
repeats itself, and the experience of frater- 
nities is like the insurance companies which 
are, to-day, saying: ‘fraternal co-opora- 
tion isa failure.’ This calculation proves 
conclusively that the Iron Hall, in its propo- 
sition, is abundantly able to meet all its 
requirements.” 


All there is in this froth and babble of 
words—and we have selected the most 
intelligible portions—is that the proces- 
sion of new members will keep on in- 
definitely and expansively, so that there 
will be no lastman. This is in compli- 
ance with ‘‘request” and with an an- 
nouncement that the speaker would ‘‘ex- 
plain it right her2 and then sit down” 
and was on his legs for just that pur- 
pose. The Supreme Justice has explained 
the thing as well as it can be explained, 
but we want to add a bit from somebody 
who tried to explain it to the satisfaction 
of the Boston Herald : 


‘‘ Again the Herald says, quoting, I sup- 
pose from the commissioner, that it is Mrs. 
Howe’s bank over again. I don’t know 
much about that bank, but the popular 
idea is that the people went theresupposing 
that she took their money, invested it, paid 
them large interest by reason of special in- 
vestments, aad would, on demand, pay 
them back their principal. They did not 
understand that this principal was to be 
used to pay the interest to their predeces- 
sors, and that their interest was to come 
from their successors, and that neither 
were to have any principal at all. Each 
member of the Iron Hall, as in every fra- 
ternal order, agrees to pay in for the benefit 
of others, and knows that his own benefits 
are to come from like contributions from 
his fellow-members. He knows, and that 
is his contract which he understands from 
the beginning, that if the others do not 
contribute, he will get nothing.”’ 


It is Mrs. Howe’s Deposit Bank, of 
course, and this man is fraud enough or 





incautious enough to admit it. As long 
as men enough will go on putting in $300 
each, a few other lucky retiring ones can 
go off with $1,000 each for $300, taking the 
$700 ovt of the other men’s $300. Easy 
solution of a modern miracle, notwith- 
standing miracles are no longer per- 
formed! Exactly so Mrs. Howe could— 
and exactly so Mrs. Howe did—pay 2, or 
may be it was 10, per cent. interest 
monthly. Yet Mrs. Howe came to a stop, 
and the difficulty is that when you fill up 
one man’s $700 deficit you quite devour 
two-and-a-third other men bodily; each 
of these devoured men requires to devour 
in turn three-and-a-third men, and so on. 
The hunger of Pharaoh’s lean kine was a 
positive loathing for food, compared with 
the absorption involved in such a pro 
cess. 

It is very rare that THE INDEPENDENT 
copies from any assessment outgivings, 
because it is utter drivel from which ro 
definite ideas can be extracted. This isa 
peculiarity of assessment society circulars 
—so much so that not even their printed 
rate tables are intelligible. Whether the 
men who get up these documents are fuz- 
zy-headed and are incapable of definite 
ideas and distinct expression, or whether 
they are cunning men who acquire a 
studied mistiness for the purpose of con- 
cealment, is a question we cannot settle, 
but the fact is that the printed matter 
they produce is a curiosity; it covers pa- 
per, but conveys no impression, except 
that in some mysterious way the obnox- 
ious difficulty of cost is going to be taken 
out of life insurance. 

The Iron Hall ‘‘ Supreme Justice” talked 
the equivalent of six columns, expressly 
to defend the Order and prove that it can 
and will pay $1,000 for $300, and keep on 
doing so. His demonstration was liter- 
ally this: that it can do it indefinitely, 
because the stream of men whocontribute 
$300, and take out $1,000 will last indefi- 
nitely. That is, ’tis so because ’tis so. The 
demonstration is plain, and yet we are not 
quite satisfied. We want $1,000, and will 
gladly give $300 for it; but we prefer to 
take ours now, instead of waiting seven 
years. The process being positively cer- 
tain, there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to this. The Supreme Justice will 
therefore please instruct the Supreme 
Cashier to make this settlement and the 
Supreme Accountant to make the needful 
entry on the Supreme ledger. This will 
be to our supreme satisfaction, and some- 
body else can be that impossible last 
man. 


THE REBATE COMMITTEE. 





Co. Jacos L. GREENE, chairman of the 

committee appointed at the late meeting 
of life assurance managers to devise 
some method for abolishing rebates in life 
assurance, has named the following gen- 
tlemen to act with him upon such com- 
mittee: Richard A. McCurdy, President 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York; Hon. Amzi Dodd, President Mutu- 
al Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark; Hon. H. L. Palmer, President 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee; Hon. Samuel R. 
Shipley, President Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia; Hon. A 
G. Bullock, President State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass., 
and John E. De Witt, President Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Port- 
land, Me. Itis hoped that this c.mmit- 
tee willbe ready to report some time in 
September. 








INSURANCE. 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


- 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


on pital 250,000, Assets, about $65 
ra y Nonny? ae | guaranteeing the Fash 





dt reons DENT ions of trust, administra * o. 
‘Also, A CIDE tt eeetiaeee PLATE GLA ND 
BOILER I POL 
Wm. M. HtrcHANDS, Preside 


SEWARD, Vice-President. 


1851. THE 


MASSACHUSE TTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 
Kiumins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. BAB. Secretary. 





New England 


Ins. Co. 


Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


eee eee ee eeeee ee eee . y s 
 gepenadbeneten “13: _— a3 


Mutual Life 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








Philadelphia, 


ne ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
arin GREE ccnccccs coccccceses occnccecccens $50,000 00 
reinsurance.and _ — claimas. 1,490.35 83 
Reserve over all Liabilities ccs oo | LST 


TOTAL ASSETS. gaa. Ist. 1888.. $2,401,956 
TAOMERY. President 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

in this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other compantes, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 

21 Courtiandt Bt. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
© N. STPRRING actnary. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 














cise ceennseel $4,608, 16 66 
*TABILIViES cham a ee 3.82 3245 125 00 
RRA SEU cog: $784,044 044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 

w 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
5. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 








Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, as with the right to renew bee fe oe ) long as you live, by payments adjusted to 
oO 


cover the cost of the risk during each term se lected a: 


ucando this by taking a renewable 


term policy in the Provident Savings Life J Assurance ce, Rocket 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


economica 


and fa‘re-t system of life insurance attainab) 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smaliest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


ASBBOES. «2600 ccee $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7%—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz.,_ - 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,1 15,7 75. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PRES’T. 





LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . . . . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 
1845 - - - $97,490.34 
1ISS5 . - - 2,850,077.56 
1865 . - - 12,235,407.86 
1I875 - - 72,446,970.06 
1I885 - - - 1083,876,178.51 

Jan.1,1886 - - - 108,908,967 ,51 
‘“ 1, 1887 - - - 114,181,963.24 
‘“* J IR88 - 118, $06, 851.88 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF WEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1888. 











ee oS 5s sass saesccsannamaeeecescaesuasbacenebennceoneoences $3,000,000 00 
I IN BP ince ttectasancctecrsnasateveadaresieeneedsess enue 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 437,784 25 
ee Br ee iin 56a 6 66 5. eeds Sdbdeteeetised Reabeicacdase 10,486 66 
Pe CRs crivindcdeckdcecknnedanssensscpckelvesbesdeeucntsedacesnenaseaset 1,203,830 97 

De SIN <5 aca tbkcas. ccdnsccsecapcagcgcesacdchccscndevactacsedswen $8,084,146 88 


I cc: as dene ceed iadesane ates niek, abetbedbaseeGnwecha eh cakenese 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 
United States Stocks (market value)...............c cece cecceeeeeeeeceees 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 


$188,235 69 

659,050 00 
2,661,625 00 
2,222,272 50 


Fete eee w meee wees 


State and City Bonds (market value).................... cece cece ceeeceee 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ ......ccecee cece eceeeee 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888............. 0... ccc cece cues 74,381 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents...................000000: 398,515 91 


Nicks kb binccncdde cunts tivccdsnders tanseeesintied sie ecesabeurenaee 1,344,366 46 








Total.... $8,084,146 88 
DIRECTORS: 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 





FAMAAET, WN. cccccccrcccccccccecocce soneee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums.............+++« $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Jist December, 1887............0005 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOE. .cccccccccccces coccces $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

PONE Re crcecdsccnsecsensés 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622, 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559, 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


SRRAIOE OF ccvscoccvcccessvosccencosesccs 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash im Baek. .cccccccccecceccccccccccccccccs 218,192 40 

AMOUNE...cccccccccccccccccscccs cocccccccccs $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificatea 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: . 
3. D. JON CEARLES P. BURDETT. 
W. H. H. MOORE HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
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ne iy MAITLAND, 
A BURSLE 
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SonN D. ewiarr, GE HA. M 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. ——— President. 
0. P. FRALEIGH. Secre 
HEEL WicouT, Ass’t Sec 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets OVer................ 00. 
Increase in new husiness........ eas per cent 
Increase of business in as in force... - $2. 


Seaseres CONTE AE PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRAC 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com. 
y. are invited to address J. S. F NEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Ghose 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





OFFICES, ( NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,585,904 05 

Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

WROe RII 0 cscscee ccccecceteccs 920,997 61 

Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18S8S8, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 


CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
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GEORGE BLISS. LEX, E. OR 
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Old and Young. 


OLD FRIENDS. 
BY ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 





THEY stand in the book-case yonder 
In a row apart by themselves, 

Unknown of the splendid *‘ Editions” 
That throng my well-filled shelves; 


They are white and frayed at the edges, 
They are worn and rubbed at the ends; 
They are rather a sorry collection— 
But all of them are Friends. 


For they are the few-score volumes 
That [ called my Library 

In the days when books and dollars 
Alike were scarce with me. 


There are my well-worn Shakespeare, 
My “ Poets’’ so battered and old— 
Severe in the ‘* Boston Edition,”’ 
Or gayer 1n * Blue and Gold.”’ 


The “Complete Macaulay,” the Bacon 
I bought at a bookseller’s stall, 

The fat and dumpy Spectator, 
The Wordsworth, so grand and tall. 


And dearest of books and treasures, 
While heart in bosom beats, 

In its worn and rusty binding, 
My ‘“‘ Coleridge, Shelley and Keats.” 


Ah! what to these old companions 
In raiment meager and scant, 

Are the rest, resplendent in Russia, 
And gorgeous in Crushed Levant ? 


Those, too, I prize and cherish, 

And guard them with lock and key; 
But these, in their dinzy covers, 

Are more than books to me. 


They are white and frayed at the edges, 
They are worn and rubbed at the ends; 
They are truly asorry collection— 
But all of them are Friends! 
New YORK City. 





+> 
ROXANA’S HUSBAND. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER, 





PART I. 

‘Coming in to supper pretty soon, 
Gid?’ asked Roxana Salters from the 
door-way. 

She was a slight young woman, witha 
great deal of soft brown hair, trusting 
blue eyes, and a delicate face, much 
given to blushing without adequate cause. 
Even now, tho she had been his wife 
for five years, the color deepened in her 
cheek as Gideon Salters looked up from 
his book abstractedly, as tho hardly 
aware of the nature of the interruption. 

Roxana repeated her question. Then 
Salters nodded, looking moodily off into 
the distance from under his thick black 
brows, but making no motion to rise. 

Meanwhile another woman had come 
ta the door, and stood looking over Rox- 
ana’s shoulders. She was obviously his 
mother; there was the same _ strong, 
swarthy countenance, heavy black hair 
and brows, and deep-set, dark eyes, but 
where in the son’s case nota silver thread 
showed itself in the gypsy locks, and the 
black eyes burned brightly, the mother’s 
hair was streaked with frosty gleams, 
and the fire in her eyes smoldered as 
through the gray ashes ef many a burned 
out hope and joy. She looked at her 
son a moment or two before speaking, 
with an expression of anxiety. 

*“**F I was you, Gid,” she said at last, 
‘* T’'d leave them everlastin’ heathen you're 
always readin’ about, an’ come to your 
supper. The flap-jacks has soaked up all 
the maple syrup they’re goin’ to, an’ 
won't be fit to eat in another minute.” 

Thus appealed tu, Salters rose, and fol- 
lowed the two women silently to the table. 
His mother brought the teapot and 
took her seat at the head of the table. 
Gideon’s marriage had made no difference 
on this point. His mother had poured 
the strong green tea from this same capa- 
cious brownware teapot for a good many 
years before Gideon had _ brought his 
young wife home, Then, as in duty 
bound, she had proposed to abdicate in 
Roxana’s favor; but she, on her part, had 
protested, with her prettiest smiles and 

blushes. 
**I wish’t you wouldn't!” she urged, 
gently; and the older woman, nothing 


loth—for who knew as well as she just 
how sweet Gid liked his tea and coffee ?— 
had repiied, quietly: 

‘* Just as you say, Roxany.” 

And remained undisputed monarch of 
tea and coffee-pot, with all that it implies. 
Roxana filled a daughter’s place, and 
things moved on harmoniously and agree- 
ably to all concerned. 

Gideon Salters devoured his share of 
syrup-saturated cukes,and drank his three 
cups of strong tea in silence. There was 
never much talk at the Salters’s board; 
but this evening the silence was unusually 
marked. Roxana did not seem to notice 
her husband’s abstraction much—her na- 
ture was too placid and unsuspicious to 
admit of needless fretting over passing 
moods, or trifling matters of any sort: 
but his mother locked across at him a 
good many times with a sort of repressed 
anxiety and irritation. When he reached 
across the table for his fourth cup of tea, 
her feelings found vent in words—not 
many, but suggestive,from the dryness of 
their utterance: 

‘You've had your three cups, Gid,” 
she said, not offering to take the out- 
stretched cup and saucer. 

Gideon laughed shortly. 

‘*Havel? Sol have!” was all he said, 
and without more ado pushed his chair 
back and returned to his seat on the step, 
and his book. This was a well-regulated 
family. It did not seem to enter Gideon 
Salters’s mind that he might have a fourth 
cup of tea, if he really wanted it. He 
would have asked as soon fora second 
piece of pie. Either act would have been 
regarded as an innovation, and innova- 
tions are generally uncomfortable. 

The two women sat still a few moments 
after he had gone out, the mother follow- 
ing her son with a clouded gaze, the wife 
stirring up the half-melted sugar in the 
bottom of her cup, with a view to drink- 
ing it. Roxana liked sweets very much— 
besides, nothing must be wasted. She 
looked very young and girlish with her 
eyes downcast; she must have been think- 
ing very bappy thoughts, her mouth 
smiled so. The old woman looked at her 
finally, and with something of compassion, 
or compunction, in her sad old face. 

‘*Gid bas gone back to his Chinese, or 
Hottentots, or whichever it is!” she re- 
marked dryly. ‘*‘ Seems as if a man ought 
to take more ititrest in home-folks than 
a pack of heathen cannibals, or Hindu 
idols, or chimpanzees, an’ such outlandish 
things. I tried this mornin’ to get Gid 
to say he’d take us over to Greenfield to 
the Conference next week, an’ after I'd 
talked away a spell he looked up, kind of 
absent-minded, an’ begun talkin’ about 
the King of Siam’s white elephants! He 
hadn’t heard a word I said!” 

Roxana laughed contentedly. She did 
not mind her husband’s odd, abstracted 
ways, and she was quite proud of his 
passion for reading, even tho it ran all in 
the direction of books of travel and ad- 
venture, of which he had accumulated 
quite a store. Shedid not enjoy reading 
them herself, tho she sometimes looked 
at the illustrations, 

Gid, wrapped up in his books, was 
net very companionable; but she knew 
he Joved her, and believed in letting well 
enough alone. She had a sister married 
to a man who spent all his evenings at 
the stores and taverns. It satisfied her 
that she could generally see Gid’s big, 
stooping figure, and shock of black hair 
humped over some book, evening for 
evening, in summer on the south porch, 
in winter by the bright oil-lamp. No 
matter if he did not talk much, and 
when he did, spoke of strange, far-away 
scenes and people; he was never cross to 
her (tho she felt vaguely that he might 
be terrible if his anger were aroused). He 
was steady in his habits and a model 
farmer. He owed no man a dollar, and 
there was a pretty sum, constantly in- 
creasing, in the county bank. Why 
should she not be happy and content? 
True, they had been childless until now, 
and this had been a source of unconfessed 
yet profound regret to both; but forsome 
time the young wife had been cherishing 
a secret hope that this might not always 
be so. So no wonder that she laughed 





lightly as Gideon’s mother grumbled on. 





After awhile both women rose and 
began clearing away the tea-dishes, 

‘*No,” said old Mrs. Salters, tying a 
gingham apron on over her nice white 
one; ‘‘ you go out an’ set with Gid. See 
*f you can’t make him take some intrist 
in th» Conference. I'll rinse up the 
dishes; I’d ruther.” 

Roxana yielded, and went out on to the 
porch. She did not sit down right away, 
but stood leaning againstone of the white- 
painted pillars, wreathed with hop-vines 
and mountain-fringe. 

Gideon sat as before, his heavy locks 
drooping low over the book. For some 
time Roxana stood looking around her, 
her blue eyes full of a happy light, her 
face serene as the September evening sky. 
She looked as if she were singing in her 
heart. 

It was a pretty, thrifty place. There 
were beautiful mown fields stretching off, 
green with the aftermath. There were 
others where the pale yellow corn-stalks 
were grouped in graceful pillars, and 
orange-hued pumpkins lay ripening in 
the dry stubble. There was a fine young 
orchard across the way, the fences and 
walls were in excellent repair, the barns 
bursting with a rich harvest, and every 
now and then the lowing of the kine and 
the rattling of the chains of oxen came 
from the stable, all bespeaking the pros- 
perity and comfort that attends intelli- 
gent labor. : 

The dusty road strayed off toward the 
village of Farnham, two miles distant, 
but invisible for the intervening woods. 
The spire of the Orthodox meeting-house 
pierced the greenness sharply, looking 
very near. Roxana never saw it that she 
did not recall the first Sunday she had 
walked up the middle aisle of that edifice 
on Gideon’s arm. They had been married 
a week before at her home in Duxbury, 
had made a little trip to Boston, and she 
was now appearing before Farnham folks 
for the first time. 

She knew, for there are always people 
ready to impart such knowledge, that 
Farnham folks thought the well-to-do 
farmer might have done better nearer 
home, Roxana having been a poor self- 
supporting orphan, and no one would 
ever know what an ordeal it was to her 
to walk up the aisle amid the buzz of 
tongues, and under full view of curious 
and perhaps unkindly eyes. She felt that 
she was as pale as the white ribbon on 
her little chip bonnet, and her side ached 
with the beating of her timid heart; but 
Gid held her hand very tightly against 
his side, and after awhile —after the first 
hymn and the prayer—she felt her color 
returning, and managed to look Farnham 
in the face with a gentle sort of defiance, 
for there was a deal of spirit under 
Roxana’s shy exterior. 

She laughed quietly, now, looking 
down on Gideon’s black locks, recalling 
something he had said as they drove 
home after meeting that day, something 
regarding Farnham folks, as scathing as 
it was brief. She wondered if Gid re- 
membered it. Then she caught a glimpse 
of the page he was reading, and stooped 
over for a nearer look, with a little cry 
of horror at the picture it contained—the 
picture of a hideous monster with four 
faces and no end of arms. 

‘“*Gracious me, Gid! Don’t tell me 
they’s folks like that in the world!” she 
exclaimed, dropping cosily down beside 
him. 

Gideon heard her this time, and laughed 
indulgently, as one laughs at a child. 

‘* That, you little goose? Why, that’s 
an idol. Don’t you know that the people 
in Asiatic countries make such images as 
that out of wood and stone, and bow 
down to ’em and worship ’em ?” 

‘* Mercy !” said Roxana, not minding in 
the least being called a goose. ‘I’m glad 
there ain’t folks like that.” 

** Well,” said Gideon, deliberately, “‘ I’ve 
seen folks as homely as that idol, un’ as 
double-faced too, if they wore ’em out- 
side instead of in. There’s folks in Farn- 
ham that ain't no better-lookin’ in my 
sight.” 

He spoke bitterly, but Roxana did not 
observe it. It was very amusing talk to 
her, and she was always so glad when 
Gideon would taJk at all. They sat some 





time on the step together, looking at the 
pictures in the volume, and Roxana was 
impressed anew with her husband’s ac- 
quirements—she knew so very little her 
self, All this time old Mrs. Salters, passing 
toand fro about her work, glanced repeat- 
edly through the open door, now watch- 
ing her daughter-in-law intently, now 
fixing her anxious eyes on her son. 

Once, when Roxana raised her arms to 
fasten back a vine tendiil that blew into 
her face, the old woman came to a stand- 
still, shot one full glance at the slight 
young figure, nodded her head decisively, 
and went on washing tea-cups with the 
shadow of a pleased smile on her thin 
old lips. 

Later on, as the two were heard talking 
together, she listened a moment with sus- 
pended broom, then resumed her sweep- 
ing with a deepsigh. 

**She’d orter tell him!” the old woman 
muttered half aloud; ‘‘but she won't— 
never in the world! Some women is that 
way. Lord-a-massy, how I wish ’t she 
would! It’d sort of anchor him, mebbe. 
He’s got that look in his eyes; I’ve seen it 
for more’n a month past, He’s kep’ in 
a good while—an’ I was in hopes”— 

Her half-uttered thought ended in an- 
other patient sigh. 

It was milking-time now, and Gideon 
had taken the brightly scoured tin pails 
and gone to the barn-yard, where balf-a- 
dozen deep-breathed, full-uddered Jerseys 
awaited his offices. 

Roxana came in—it was too cool to re- 
main longer out-of-doors—and taking up 
her knitting, dropped into a low rocking- 
chair, rather heavily for so slight a per- 
son, and knit steadily, with downcast 
eyes,a shy smile coming and going on 
her lips, as at some pleasant thought, 
gloated over in secret, innocent delight. 

Old Mrs. Salters was knitting, too, 
seated in a big old chair that creaked dis- 
mally as under the weight of years and 
melancholy experience. She kept her 
alert, watchful eyes on the comely figure 
of her daughter-in-law. Two or three 
times she opened her lips to speak, but 
checked herself on second thought. it 
seemed. 

At last, however, she broke the silence, 
so abruptly that Roxana started and 
dropped ber ball of yarn. 

‘A married woman,” she said, speak- 
ing in a reflective tone, as if merely re- 
peating an axiom, but keeping a watchful 
eye on Roxana all the time—* a married 
woman shouldn't have no secrets from 
her husband.” 

Roxana’s color rose swiftly; averting 
her gaze she stooped for the fallen ball, 
being unnecessarily long in recovering 
it. 

‘*Tt’s sure to leak out, whatever it is,” 
continued the old woman, becoming still 
more vague and impersonal, ‘‘ an’ there’s 
nothin’ riles a man like havin’ things kep" 
from him; nothin’ in the world.” 

Roxana knit steadily on with trembling, 
uncertain fingers. 

**T’ve known trouble to come from it,” 
went on Mrs. Salters: ‘‘ trouble that 
might jest as well as not been avoided. 
Men folks is queer, an’ Gideon is queerer 
*n moston’em. I’m his mother, an’ I’d 
orter know. You don’t seem to feel very 
sociable to-night, ‘pears to me, Roxany!” 
she added, suddenly changing her tone to 
one of injured dignity. 

Roxana laughed out, looking around at 
her mother-in-law, her white teeth and 
rosy cheeks brightening the dusky room 
as with sunshine. 

‘*T was listenin’,” she answered, a lit- 
tle saucily; ‘‘ you’re real good at preachin’, 
mother, when you get started!” 

**An you're real good at turnin’ things 
off, when you want to,” retorted the old 
woman, smiling in spite of herself. 

Then Gideon began bringing in the 
frothing pails, and, this being her task, 
Roxana rose and skimmed the milk in 
the cool, dark milk-closet. 

For two or three weeks following, Gid- 
eon Salters worked uncommonly hard ; 
he seemed, indeed, in a needless hurry, 
wearing himself out for nothing at all, 
his mother thought. 

At last all the apples were gathered 
and sorted, except some of the latest 
varieties,and the rest of the early fall work 
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done. It was October now, a time when 
the most indefatigable farmer allows him- 
self some rest and recreation. 

One day Gideon shoved his chair back 
after a comfortable dinner, and fixing 
his eyes on a knot in one of the floor 
boards, remarked, suddenly : 

‘**T’m goin’ to Boston to-morrow, moth- 
er.” 

His wife was not in the room, but his 
mother turned quickly and stole a swift 
glance at his face. 

‘* What for?” she curtly asked. 

‘What for?” repeated Gideon, a little 
surlily. ‘‘ Well, partly on business and 
partly because I want to go. Uncle Jerry 
has asked me, I do’ know how many 
times. A man can’t stay.on forever in 
the same place, workin’ year in an’ year 
out. I want a little change.” 

He spoke almost gruffly, keeping his 
eyes averted, shoving his heavy boots 
restlessly over the floor. 

**You’d better take Roxany with ye, 
Gid,” his mother said, looking hard at 
him, ‘‘ Mebbea little change ’d do her 
good, too; she ain’t so well lately.” 

Gideon moved uneasily in his chair, but 
said nothing. 

‘*Gideon,” his mother went on, coming 
nearer to him, ‘‘’f I was you I'd take 
Roxany along with me, or I wouldn’t go 
atall. Not that I am afraid of—of noth- 
in’ in particular; but you know how 
*twas the last time”’— 

Gideon Salters’s face flushed, and he 
cast a half-angry, half-deprecating glance 
at his mother. He would have spoken. 
but just then his wife came into the 
kitchen with her happy, unconscious air, 
and he was silent. 

The old woman. too, seized hastily upon 
the great platter of ‘‘ boiled dinner” that 
stood before her son, and bore it off to 
the pantry without finishing her remark. 

Gideon’s face softened the instant he 
looked at his wife. 

It was certain that he loved her, in his 
brooding, passionate way, tho he was not 
the man to be mastered at all times by his 
love; he followed her about tne kitchen 

for some minutes with a lover's eyes. 

“‘Get your things on, Roxy,” he said 
finally,” and I'll take you along with me. 
I’m goin’ to see Coolidge about those 
calves.” 

Roxana went for her hat and jacket, as 
pleased as a child. The old woman 
watched them as Gideon helped his wife 
into the open buggy with all a lover's 
audacious freedom of clasp. She heard 
Roxana’s embarrassed protest—that some- 
body might see him !” and Gideou's bold 
declaration that he didn’t care if they did. 

‘*He’s fond enough of Roxany, good- 
ness knows!” reflected the old woman, as 
she went about washing the dinner dishes. 
‘* Seems as if he couldn’t be no fonder of 
her, if they was married yesterday. I 
wish he’d take her to Boston with him— 
that’s all!” 

Gideon Salters did not take his wife with 
him to Boston; he met any furtner sug- 
gestion of the kind with the same stolid 
silence, and finally his mother desisted. 

But Roxana drove him to the station 
early next morning. As they were going 
out the door she called bim back. 

‘* Here, Gid,” she said, *‘ you leave your 
umbrella here, an’ take mine. It lcoks 
better’n yours, an’ I expect your uncle 
Jerry’s wife is awful stylish.” 

After some remonstrance Gideon con- 
sented. Not that he cared to take any 
umbrella at all, but somehow it was ex- 
pected of a man to carry one when he had 
on his best clothes, City men did; be- 
sides, Roxana seemed to have set her 
heart on it. 

It was a short but very sweet drive 
through the cool, fresh October morning. 
For some reason Gideon’s manner toward 
his wife was singularly warm and demon- 
strative that morning. She had a way, 
when they were driving together, of keep- 
ing one of her lictle hands tucked up un- 
der her husband’s arm ; and this morning 
all the way to Farnham it nestled there 
against his side, feeling the strong throb- 
bing of his heart. ° 

At one place, just before reaching the 
village, the road passed through a bit of 

pine forest, where the horse’s hoofs sank 
deep in the moist carpet of pine-needles. 


It was dark and sweet and silent as ina 
church; and here Gideon Salters sudden- 
ly reined in the horse and, turning, seized 
Roxana in an embrace so fierce that her 
heart stood still within her. 

‘*We will say good-by here,” he said 
between kisses, his eyes resting on her 
with such fire, with such strange gleams 
in their darkness, that something almost 
like terror crept along her nerves. 

_** You are the kind,” he said, hoiding 
her off a little, and drinking in her beauty 
and tenderness with his burning eyes— 
** you are the kind of awoman who would 
trust a man to the end of time, no matter 
what happened, no matter how much 
things looked against him, no matter how 
bad and mean he used you. Yes, Roxy?” 

The creeping fear in Roxana’s veins 
grew stronger, her color faded. Her blue, 
child-like eyes looked into her husband’s, 
dilated, appealing, yet trustful as an an- 
zel’s. 

‘“‘If you mean, would I trust you, Gid, 
through anything and everything,” she 
answered, ‘‘ of course I would !” 

Her husband's odd, fierce manner sud- 
denly changed. He laughed, and drew 
her to him more gently, kissed her more 
tenderly. 

*-Good-by, then, Roxy!” he said, two 
or three times over. ‘‘I’m a queer fel- 
low—you’ll find that out—but I love you; 
remember that, no matter what happens.” 

Then he started up old Nell, and spoke 
no more until the station was reached. 
Roxana rode by his side. her heart still 
throbbing, her cheeks burning. Some- 
thing of the nameless dread that her hus- 
band’s strange manner had aroused still 
lingered; but she was happy, happy in 
spite of his going away—because of it, in 
fact, for otherwise that sweet, passionate 
scene in the pines would not have taken 
place, and sure as she had been before 
that Gideon loved her, it was so deara 
joy to hear him put it again in words. 

The parting at the station was very 
matter-of-fact, being under the eyes of 
the old station-master, the frizzed and be- 
ribboned dispenser of ‘‘ refreshments,” 
and the callow telegraph operator, with 
a bad eruption on his neck and a collar of 
the latest style, looking, as Gid remarked, 
‘like a young gobbler peeping over a 

white-washed fence.” 

**Good-by !” said Gideon, quietly, 
taking his wife’s hand a moment as he 
stepped aboard the train, and looking her 
absently in the eyes. 

‘*Good-by,” she softly answered, re- 
turning his look, and thinking how smart 
and handsome he looked 1m his new “‘ pep- 
per-and salt” suit, and with her neat silk 
umbrella with its shining silver knob in 
bis hand. ‘‘Good-by. Put on your 
gloves, Gid. Your hands are as cold as 
ice.” 

‘‘ Time enough, when I get to Boston,” 
he said, smiling, and looking at her with 
a kind of far-off look that she remembered 
for years tocome. He put one hand to 
his head, too, holding it there for some 
time. 

‘Does your head ache?” Roxana asked. 

‘*No, it doesn’t ache; it—there! The 
train is going to start. Good-by!” 

Tears rushed to Roxana’s eyes as she 
went back to the buggy, walking very 
fast to escape the stare of the refresh- 
ment girl, who stood in the door giggling 
at the brakemen. She drove directly out 
of the village, locking back but once. 
The train was out of sight, but a light 
smoke pennon, and a faint rumbling told 
of its whereabouts. 

‘*Good-by, dear! Good-by!” whispered 
Roxana, her heart sinking painfully. 

When she came to the place in the 
woods where Gideon had stopped to take 
farewell of her, Roxana also reined in old 
Nell, and sat some time with the reins on 
her lap, lost in thought. she had ridden 
through the same place a great many 
times, and often with her husband, but it 
seemed different to her now; it would al- 
ways seem different. She wondered that 
she had never before noticed what a pretty 
place it was. Her cheeks barred anew, 
recalling Gideon’s face, his eyes, his voice, 
the clasp of his arm. He might be a plain, 
uncultured man, a secretive, jealous, hot- 
blooded man; but he was none of these to 





her, his wife. She loved him and trusted 


him entirely; she admired him blindly 
and enthusiastically. It was her nature 
to love just that way, giving all, exacting 
little. There are such women. 

After awhile she started on, driving 
slowly, to be aslong as possible alone witb 
her sweet wifely thoughts. 

When she came in sight of the pretty 
cottage farm-house that was her home, 
there was a single leaden-hued cloud 
hanging just over it; it seemed strange to 
see it there, alone, in the cool tender blue 
of the autumn sky. Roxana was glad to 
see it moving slowly over and away. 


When asked by his mother as to the 
date of his return, Gideon had answered 
rather curtly: 

** You needn’t expect me till I come.” 
Conseqnently a week passed before any- 
thing was said as to his return, and an- 
other before anything like anxiety min- 
gled with the natural interest pertaining 
to the subject. 

Only when, after a rather silent day, 
old Mrs. Saltersfound Roxana moving her 
sewing-machine into the front room, from 
whose windows the road to Farnharn 
could be overlooked, did the repressed un- 
easiness of either wife or mother find vent 
in words. 

** Didn’t Gid say nothin’ about when he 
might come home, the mornin’ you went 
down with him ?’ asked the old woman. 

‘*No,” Roxana answered, sighing, and 
looking off wistfully down the road. 

‘Seems to me I never see a man that 
hated to write letters as bad as Gideon 
does! Itbeatsall! Didn’t he say noth- 
in’ about your writin’ to him, either?” 

Roxana shook her head, coloring a lit- 
tle. It hurt her to be questioned thus, 
and besides it seemed like reflecting upon 
her husband; but she answered quietly 
enough : as 

** No; I asked him if I should write, an’ 
he said, ‘No, it wasn’t worth while. I 
needn’t trouble.’ Ishould have loved to 
write to him,” she added, unsteadily, tak- 
ing up her work and beginning to sew; 
‘*but I thought may be Gid would feel 
obliged to answer if I did, an’ I didn’t 
want to bother him—he hates to write 
letters so!” 

The old woman lingered awhile, now 
looking off down the road, now furtively 
studying Roxana’s clouded face; then 
went wearily back to her work in the 
kitchen. 

Two or three days more passed; still no 
sign from Gideon Salters. Very few 
words were interchanged by the women 
of his household during this period. 
Neither of them were great talkers at any 
time. Gideon’s mother had often said 
that she did not know what she should 
have done if he had picked out for a wife 
a woman whose tongue was hung in the 
middle and ran at both ends. And now, 
as is usual with reticent people, as their 
anxiety grew deeper, their silence in- 
creased in due ratio; their inner rest- 
lessness working itself off in some measure 
through their busy fingers. The old 
woman prepared unheard-of quantities of 
apples for drying, and Roxana performed 
marvels on her sewing-machine, and 
when they spoke it was generally con- 
cerning their respective work. 

But it was to be remarked that each 
day as the hour drew near for the return 
from Farnham of Deacon Baldwin, the 
neighbor who, having daily business in 
the village, obligingly undertook the dis- 
tribution of the mail in his vicinity, both 
women grew openly fidgety, turning 
their heads with a listening air toward 
the road whenever the sound of wheels 
was heard, feverishly resuming work as 
the sound receded. 

Finally one day,just after the passing of 
Deacon Baldwin’s buggy, old Mrs. Salters 
laid aside her paring knife—she used a 
machine only for the inferior sorts of 
apples—and wiping her hands took some 
writing material from a table-drawer, a 
bottle of ink and a rusty pen from the 
looking-glass shelf, and retreated with a 
determined step into her bedroom. 

That evening the overgrown boy en- 
gaged by Gideon Salters to ‘‘do chores” 
in his absence, was surprised at his milk- 
ing by the appearance of old Mrs. Salters. 





She was not much given to conversation 


with persons of Sammy Lightfoot’s age 
and character—Sam was a noted gossip 
and prier into people’s{affairs—but on this 
occasion not only volunteered divers re- 
marks of a general nature, but actually 
inquired in detail after the various mem- 
bers of his family, for whom, Sammy very 
well knew, the old lady cherished nogreat 
esteem. 

‘*Wonder what’s up now?” reflected 
Sammy. ‘‘ Aha!” he mentally added, as 
Mrs, Salters drew from beneath her apron 
a yellow envelop and three cents in 
money. 

‘*IT want you should take this letter to 
the village to-night,’ she said, *‘ and tell 
Mr. Baggage to be sure it goes in the early 
mail. It’s important. Now don’t you get 
to foolin’ with them loafers atthe store, 
an’ forgit what you went for!” 

Then, after reaching the road, she 
turned and called back to him: ‘‘ An’ you 
mind you don’t say nothin’ to anybody 
about it—’tain’t nobody’s business but 
mine!” 

Sammy had made an elaborate show of 
putting the letter into the pocket of the 
ragged coat hanging over the barn-yard 
fence, but as the old woman disappeared 
he took it unhesitatingly out again, and 
studied the address attentively. 

** Aha!” audibly ejaculated Sammy, at 
the close of his investigation. 

That night every grocery-store fre- 
quenter in Farnham told his wife, if he 
had one, and, if not, such female relatives 
as Heaven had blessed him with, that old 
Mrs. Salters wus getting anxious about 
her son,and had written to her brother, 
Jeremiah Perkins, in Boston, to inquire 
about him. 

Gideon’s protracted absence, and the ar- 
rival of no letters for his wife,had already 
caused comment, and by noon the next 
day every man, woman and child in the 

village had heard the news in an accu- 
mulated form, and Farnham was rife 
with conjecture; for Salters, owing to his 
peculiarities, was more feared than liked 
in the community, and not having the ad- 
vantage of being Farnham-born and 
raised, lay open to the suspicion that in 
rural parts is apt to attend a man whose 
antecedents are unknown. When it 
leaked out, lateron, that he had drawn 
six hundred dollars from the county 
bank the excitement ran high. 

Sammy Lightfoot, returning from an 
errand in the village, oozing gossip at 
every pore, would fain have conveyed 
somewhat of the interesting commogity 
to old Mrs. Salters, when he came in for 
the milk-pails; but the old woman’s man- 
ner was the reverse of encouraging. 

“You jest mind your own business, 
Sammy Lightfoot,” said she, cautiously 
closing the door opening into the sitting- 
room where Roxana sat at work, ‘an’ 
jest now it’s to milk them cows.” 

The glance of her eyes added con- 
siderably to the value of these words, and 
to the celerity of Sammy’s movements in 
the direction of the barn-yard. 

‘Anybody ‘d s’pose she’d want to know 
what folks was a-sayin’,” muttered Sam- 
my, with a fell look, as he adjusted his 
three-legged stool according to the idio- 
syncracies of a handsome Jersey of eccen- 
tric temperament. ‘‘ But some folks 
never knows what's for their own good.” 

While Sammy was thus deploring his 
foiled efforts for the good of others, old 
Mrs. Salters was knitting off the indigna- 
tion his looks, more than his abortive at- 
tempt at speech, had aroused. 

‘* So they’re at it !” she bitterly reflected. 
‘*Tooth and nail, tearin’ Gid to pieces, as 
if he hadn't shown himself an honest, 
industrious man for goin’ on eight year 
in the midst of ’em. Lord! if Roxany 
should know !” 

The next day was Sunday. Roxana 
expressed some reluctance to attending 
service, as her mother-in-law suggested. 
She looked pale and tired, and admitted 
feeling not well. 

The old woman looked at her sharply a 


moment. ‘‘ You perk up an’ go,” she 
said,with an odd smile. ‘It'll be better 
for ye.” 


Without further objections Roxana 
made herself ready. Farnham was out 
in force that day, and they felt, as they 





walked up the aisle, that every eye was 
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upon them. But, tho aided by the lens of 
a mighty curiosity,no eye could discover 
anything unusual in either old or young 
Mrs. Salters; for under the influence 
of her mother-in-law’s curt remarks, 
Roxana’s color had _ returned, the 
languor had vanished from her move- 
ments. When they had left the village 
behind them the old woman broke into a 
dry laugh. 

‘*I guess we disapp’inted ‘em some, 
Roxany,” she said, and laughed again. 

Again Roxana felt the creeping dread 
steal along her nerves that she had felt 
many times of late, in spite of heroic 
efforts to ignore it. 

What did Gideon’s mother mean? 
What was there mysterious or unex- 
plained about her husband? What was 
being said about him, and in what way 
were Farnham folks disappointed ? What 
could they or any one say against her hus- 
band ? 

If only Gid would write! She could 
bear this silence on his part, these half- 
uttered, significant words and looks of 
others,no longer. She would write to 
Gid that day. Butno. He might think 
she was getting suspicious, that she did 
not trust him, and, after all she had said 
that would look queer. No. She would 
waitawhile longer. As for the letter of 
Gideon’s mother to her brother in Boston, 
Roxana was probably the only person in 
Farnham township who knew nothing 
about that; and in a place where every 
one’s affairs are public property, and 
form the chief entertainment of social 
life, this fact being known, and its pur- 
pose conjectured, the next stage of curi- 
osity concerned the arrival of an answer. 

The correspondence of Farnham be- 
ing exceedingly limited, and the post- 
office occupying a corner of the prin- 
cipal store in the village, the facilities 
for keeping a neighborly eye on each 
other’s letters were, of course, uncom- 
monly good. 

The letter to ‘‘ Jeremiah Perkins, Esq.,” 
the well-known hardware merchant, had 
been mailed on Saturday morning. There 
being no mail on Sunday, public curiosity 
was kept in a state of ferment until 
Monday. 

The present incumbent of the office of 
post-master (and proprietor of the store), 
Mr. Jonas Baggage, was a popular man, 
and never was that fact more evident 
than on the Monday in question. Strange 
to say, the morning mail brought noth- 
ing of the least interest to any one, and 
the news-mongers dispersed to their re- 
spective dinners with feelings of dis- 
appointment, only to return later in 
augmented numbers and with heightened 
curiosity. 

Those enjoying the closest intimacy 
with Mr. Baggage, kept as near as possi- 
ble to the corner devoted to postal service, 
elbowing each other, and craning their 
necks to follow the post-master’s move- 
ments as he assorted the evening mail. 
They could really see nothing; but there 
was a universal feeling that Mr. Baggage 
would in some way betray the arrival of 
any letter bearing upon the subject on 
which the common interest centered. Nor 
were these hopes ill-placed, for presently 
Mr. Baggage was seen to adjust his spec- 
tacles for a closer survey of one particu- 
lar letter, then turning toward the group 
with aconfidential nod, to deposit it in 
the pigeon-hole labeled S. 

A sensation! A stir! But was the let- 
ter from Gideon himself, or from Jere- 
miah Perkins, Esq.? Maddening suspense! 
The incumbent, conscience-smitten let 
us think, at having committed one 
breach of official decorum in concession 
to popular demand, gave no further sign, 
but kept his large, alpaca-clad back to- 
ward the group as he continued his task. 

Not until the letter had been carried off 
from under their very noses by Deacon 
Baldwin, when he came in for his jugs 
and parcels, did Mr. Baggage unbend suf- 
ficiently to lean over the counter, and re- 
mark in an easy, off-hand way, asif speak- 
ing of a matterin which he himself felt 
not the slightest interest: ‘‘ "Twarn’t from 
Gid, boys.” 

**What ’d I tell ye?” quickly said one 
of the waiting group. ‘‘Gid Salters is 
off, an’ he ain’t comin’ back in a hurry, 





neither. I never had no confidence in 
him, nohow. His folks warn’t raised 
round here, an’ nobody knows nothin’ 
about ’em. Gid always looked to me like 
one o’ them pirates you read about, with 
them dancin’ black eyes o’ his’n. Dum- 
med if I warn’t half afraid on him, some- 
times.” 

‘*Tt don’t take much to scare a sheep,” 
said Mr. Baggage, bluntly. ‘‘ You fellers 
needn’t worry. Gid Salters’s head is level, 
an’ he knows which side his bread is but- 
tered on, no man ain’t goin’ to run 
away from as good a farm, an’ as good- 
lookin’ a wife as Gid Salters has got.” 

‘* Mebbe him an’ her has had a row, an’ 
he’s stayin’ away to pay her off,” said a 
man whose conjugal relations were not of 
the most harmonious description. 

‘* A nateral conclusion for you, Tom,” 
said Mr. Baggage, facetiously; ‘‘ but any- 
body that knows Mis’ Salters knows she 
ain't one o’ the naggin’, aggravatin’ kind, 
an’ Gid jest sets the world by her. I tell 
ye, ye needn’t worry about Gid. He’s all 
right. He’s sick mebbe; or mebbe he’s 
expectin’ tocome home most any time, 
an’ don’t think it’s worth while to write. 
Jest let Gid alone.” 

** Oh, ’tain’t nothin’ to me,” responded 
the former speaker; ‘‘ he don’t owe me 
nothin.” 

‘*Nor me neither,” retorted Mr. Bag- 
gage; ‘“‘an’ that’s more ’nI can say for 
some 0’ the rest on ye!” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE STORY OF MIDAS. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








ONCE on atime, long, long ago, King Midas, 
Kiog Midas of Phrygia the olden— 
Some rhymes are almost, tho not quite de- 
pied us— 
Had a strange chance might well be called 
the golden. 
And yet it turned out badly, for you see, 
He unimproved his opportunity. 


It happened thus: King Midas had been 

able 
To do a favor unto Bacchus; he 
Had entertained Silenus at his table 
With a most royal hospitality 

For several days, and then had him re- 
stored 

To his (Silenus’) humble bed and board. 

Silenus was the foster-father and 

Teacher of Bacchus; so you understand 

This was the reason why on meeting Midas 

(On conquering rebel rhymes we poets pride 
us) 

Bacchus declared, in a most gracious mood, 

He’d show how earnest was his gratitude. 

And so he said: ‘‘O gracious mortal King, 

Ask what you will and you shall have the 
thing. 

From heaven above or earth or air or sea, 

The wish is granted, whatsoe’er it be.” 


And what do you think he wished, this 
Midas, 

When Bacchus gave him a choiee as wide as 

The heaven and the earth, that all around 

Wrapped him with sweetness of sight and 
sound ? 

What did he ask from the world of beauty, 

With its wonderful records of strength and 
duty ? 

With its gifts of honor and high estate, 

With all its virtues to emulate— 

Did he ask for all or for any one 

Of these’ Or perhaps as you would have 
done, 

Or I, maybe, for the strength to shuu 

The path of evil ’ for love to bless 

And crown his life with its tenderness ? 

For blessings to follow his every task, 

For any of these did Midas ask ? 

For any of these were a gift to prize; 

But alas! not so in Midas’ eyes. 

For he asked—and a wish more foolish than 

This came never from lips of man— 

That henceforth all that his hands might 
hold 

Or touch, might turn to gold, to gold, 

To gold, gold, yellow gold— 

All that his hands might touch or hold. 

With a choice so boundless before him laid, 

This was the wish that Midas made. 


Bacchus was grieved when the wish he 
heard, 
He could have wished it were something 
better ; 
But having given his sacred word, 
It must be kept to the very letter. 
And so he said, as Midas waited, 
“Tho 1 think it much to be deprecated, 
In light or dark, in heat or cold, 
Whatever you touch shall be turned to 
gold.”’ 





Midas was glad, as he well could be, 

And he tried his power that very minute: 
Touching the twig of a willow tree, 

He saw that his touch had magic in it; 
For lo! the twig that had just been flutter- 

ing 

With a joyand beauty beyond my uttering, 
Green and graceful and shadow-giving, 
Fair in the eyes of all men living, 
Turned all at once, as had been foretold, 
To a twig of glittering, yellow gold. 


To yellow gold turns the stone he touches ; 
He picks an apple, and lo, he sees 

In his wonderful hand it turns to such as 
Grew in the famed Hesperides. 

He bade his servants a feast to spread. 

‘*There’s nothing too good for me now,”’ 

he said ; 

“The daintiest meats shall grace my board, 

** The rarest wines I can well afford.” 

So Midas, with haste precipitate, 

Prepared his fortunes to celebrate. 


The servants hastened to spread the feast; 
Midas never had seen a finer— 

Good things gathered from West to East, 
Well had suited the daintiest diner. 

Soups and sauces and meats and wines, 

Fruits from orchards and groves and vines, 

Fish the daintiest, birds the rarest, 

Cooked to a turn, and flowers the fairest 

To crown and beautify; you can see 

’Twas a feast most fit for royalty. 


Midas sat down, but behold and lo! 
Here was a strange metamorphosis ; 

The soup at his lips was like gold aflow, 
And plainly something was quite amiss 
With the bread and the bird and the fish; 

each one 
Resisted the teeth like the hardest stone. 
Like a stream of gold was the sweet, red 
wine; 
The fruit from garden and field and vine 
At the touch of his hand, from stem to core, 
Seemed as ’twere carved from the golden 
ore. 


He plucked at his robe in a strange despair, 
He touched the rose in the crystal vases, 
He stroked his beard and he clutched his 
hair— 
Alway the marvel his eye amazes. 
His robe fell down in a glittering fold; 
His hair and beard were like strands of 
gold; 
The roses red and the lilies white, 
They also shared in the golden blight— 
Everything there; but why rehearse— 
He saw the blessing was but a curse ! 


He looked around as a man distraught, 

Oh, but his horror cannot be told ; 

He looked on the wo his hands had 
wrought; ; 

He looked at the longed-for, loathed gold. 
He looked at his hands and cursed the hour 
He ever had prayed for their fearful power. 
He saw so plainly—of course you can— 
There was never before such a poor rich 

man. 
He thought of all the gifts of good 
He might have had if he only would. 


He lifted his hands, he lifted his voice, 
His heart went out in an anguished plea: 
“O mighty Bacchus, forgive my choice! 
Forgive me, Bacchus, and set me free !”’ 
He prayed with a throbbing heart and 
breath: 
‘“‘O set me free from this glittering death ! 
1 starve in the midst of good,” he said: 
“Give me a crust of the beggar’s bread. 
The cup of water, O let it flow, 
Crystal clear as it used to do. 
Take from my hand the power you gave— 
The power that digs for all joy a grave !”’ 


Bacchus listened and answered thus ; 

These were his very words, ’tis said : 
**Go you tothe River Pactolus, 

Follow the stream to its fountain-head. 
Plunging your body beneath the wave, 
You’ll find for your folly a fitting grave. 
There with your heart’s and your soul’s 

consent . 
Leave your fault and its punishment. 
And listen, Midas, for friendship’s sake, 
Before our separate ways we take, 

Toa few remarks that I have to make. 
Gold is good for the good it brings, 

But to be an angel it must have wings. 
And oft it happens who hath it not, 

In this life below hath the gladdest lot. 
For sweet content and daily bread 

Are the best of all when all is said ; 
And the saddest and sorriest lot of all 
Is his whom selfishness holds in thrall. 
Turning the good of the world to gold 
Was a choice most selfish and overbold. 
Better the hands that in sweet love would 
Turn the gold of the world to good.” 
The words of Bacchus are true, I say, 
As.tho they were spoken for us to-day. 





Then Midas went out with a joyful heart, 

He plunged in the waves and the spell 
was broken; 

Of Bacchus’ wonderful, kindly art 
He speedily saw the certain token, 

For the wonderful, gold-creating power 

Passed into the water that very hour. 

And the silvery sands, so the tale is told, 

Of the river were changed to sands of gold 

So they remain to this very day. 

And Midas? Oh yes, he turned away 

A happier man, and a poorer and 

A richer man, too. Do you understand ? 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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THE STRANGE BOY OF NUREM- 
BERG. 


BY CATHARINE S. HOLMES. 








WHEN we learn anything which inter- 
ests us very much we are almost sure to 
wish to repeat it to others whom wethink 
it will surprise and please. I believe we 
are all alike in this respect. Now I have 
been so interested in what I have recently 
read and heard of a strange human being 
who puzzled the world in the first half of 
the present century that I should like to 
tell the children about him. 

Of course you all know something con- 
cerning the old German town of Nurem- 
berg, and probably some among you (I 
hope a great many) have read Longfel- 
low’s poem about the place. This poem 
is so sweet and beautiful that I have 
loved the name of Nuremberg ever since 
the hour of my childhood when I first 


‘read it. The town is famous for its man- 


ufacture of toys. It was there that 
watches were first made, and for a while 
they were called Nuremberg Eggs. 

In one of the quietest streets of this 
city, sixty years ago, a boy was found 
whom no one knew, and who could give 
no account of himself. Not a little boy, 
almost a young man, for he looked about 
seventeen years old; but he could walk no 
better than an infant and could pro- 
nounce distinctly only a few words. He 
held in his hand an anonymous letter, 
which was addressed to a cavalry captain 
of Nuremberg, and which declared that 
he had been left at the house of the writer 
when he was a little child. But it did 
not explain how it happened that at the 
age of seventeen he was still as ignorant 
and feeble as he might have been fifteen 
years before. . 

The captain to whom the letter was di- 
rected knew nothing of the boy, who 
cried and said that he wanted to be a 
rider and that he had a horse at home. 
This was about all of his talk that could 
be understood; when pen and paper were 
given to him he wrote the name of Kas- 
par Hauser, but he could write no other 
legible words. 

Everybody wasinterested in this mys- 
terious stranger. He was taken to the 
jail, where he was well cared for, and 
where efforts were made to instruct him. 
A great many visitors came, who brought 
him little presents; and he was delighted 
when some one gave him a wooden horse 
on wheels. 

Everythirg hurt the poor creature. 
Sunlight made his eyes sore, and he could 
not endure a noise. But he could see in 
the dark as well as other people saw in the 
brightest noon. 

The jailer and his family were very kind 
to him, and Kasper was grateful and obe- 
dient. He tried hard to learn, and when 
he became accustomed to his new home, 
he showed interest and curiosity. One 
day he watched a whitewasher at work; 
and when, a short time afterward, a 
snow-storm had fallen, he told his friends 
that the ground and the fences had all 
been whitewashed during the night. 

As soon as he learned to talk, the burgo- 
master questioned him about his past life. 
All he knew was that he had always lived 
in what he called ‘‘a cage,” which had a 
log of wood placed against its only win- 
dow, to keep out the light. He had wood- 
en horses to play with, and while he was 
asleep bread and water were brought to 

him. At last a man came into the cage 
who taught him to write his name, and 
also to walk, which up to that time he 
had never tried to do. Then, one day, 
the man took him on his back and car- 
ried him out into the light. He was led, 
he knew not how far, until they came to 
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the street in which he was found; there 
a letter was put into his hand, and he was 
left alone. 

He had not the smallast idea who he 
really was, nor with whom he had lived. 
It was obvious to every one who saw him 
that he had been cruelly treated. He 
bore the marks of blows, and was timid 
and easily frightened. It would be al- 
most impossible tu imagine any one so ig- 
norant as he was, and he felt this igno- 
rance deeply. It is a very sad story this 
of the boy who tried so Lard to be like 
other people, and who never could be like 
them. Helived for about a year with a 

schoolmaster, and became, before long, 
stronger, both mentally and physically. 
He was taught to read and write, but 
there were a great many things which he 
never could learn; for his mind, having 
been left so many hears without training, 
had lost power, as will any mind which 
is not exercised properly. 

A great number of people believed that 
Kasper was the son of noble parents. 
Perhaps he was a prince, who had been 
stolen from his home before he was old 
enough to remember it. When he was 
taken to visit a castle he thought he rec- 
ollected that he had once lived in a build- 
ing of the same kind; and this strength- 
ened the popular belief that he was some 
very imporcant person. But no proof 
ever sustained this opinion. 

About three years after his first appear- 
ance, an English nobleman visited Nurem- 
berg, and was so pleased with Kaspar that 
he decided to adopt him. After that the 
young man was much petted and flat- 
tered, and it is no wonder that he be- 
lieved himself a very remarkable being. 
The nobleman, who was Earl Stanhope, 
spent a great deal of money upon him, 
and tried in every possible way to dis- 
cover his home and parentage. Kaspar 
traveled about Germany, hoping to recog- 
nize the place from which he had been 
brought. 

I have a friend, a German lady, whose 
mother believed that she had seen Kas- 
par Hauser. She was living in West- 
phalia, a part of the country which is 
famous for its pumpernickel (a kind of 
rye bread of which Germans are very 
fond) and which is a long distance from 
Nuremberg. One day a young man came 
to her house and asked for a meal. There 
was nothing surprising in this request; 
almost every week travelers stopped at 
the door to ask for food or lodging, for the 
Germans are very hospitable. But this 
youth attracted her attention because of 
his shy, awkward manner and the won- 
dering air with which he looked about 
him. After he had gone the report spread 
through the town that he was no other 
than Kaspar Hauser, who was traveling 
in search of his home. 

But in spite of all the efforts which were 
made, no light was thrown upon the mys- 
tery of his existence. Yet it was evident 
that some one, who had reasons for keep- 
ing himself unknown to the world, was 
watching the movements of Kaspar 
Hauser. An unsuccessful attempt to kill 
him was secretly made about a year after 
he came to Nuremberg, and four years 
later the murder was accomplished. He 
had been for some time a resident of Aus- 
bach, and here, while he was alone in the 
court gardens, a man suddenly approached 
and stabbed him. Poor Kaspar, mortally 
wounded, ran to the friend with whom he 
made his home, and told all that he knew 
about the attempt upon his life. Every 
effort was made to bring the murderer to 
justice, but he could never be found. 
Kaspar lived two or tnree days and then 
died peacefully, seeming perfectly will- 
ing to leave a world in which there 
appeared to be for him neither rest nor 
happiness. 

ALLEGHENY CITy, PENN. 
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To Write a Dialect Story.—Take a 
number of sheets of new white paper and 
write a story onthem. Any story will do. 
Get your double-barreled shot-gun and load 
it with fine bird-shot. Pin your story up 
against the side of the barn, stand off about 
twenty feet, aim carefully, and let both bar- 
rels drive. If you find that there haven’t 
been sufficient vowels knocked out, repeat 
the operation.—Judge. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puazies,’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





RHOMBOID. —SELECTED. 
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Across; 1. To spin. 

2. Frames for holding pictures. 
3. To threaten. 

4. Wheel-shaped. 

5. A rent-roll. 

6. Narrated. 

Down: 1. In digress. 

A pronoun. 

. An engine of war. 

. An ancient name. 

A man’s voice. 

Puffs up. 

. Not plentiful. 

A feminine name. 

To consume. 

. An article much used by the French. 
. In digress. 
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DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 


oo000** 0000 
o000** 0000 
o000** 0000 
0o000* * 0000 
0o000* * 0000 
0o000** 0000 
o000** 0000 
o000** 0000 
o000** 0000 
o0o000** 0000 
oo000* 40000 
o000**0000 


Across: 1, Outside of a church. 
. Words that can be taken up. 
. Ascrew wheel for a boat. 
. A definition of terms. 
Parts of a thunder shower. 
Belonging to a college. 
. Strongly. 
. Bargaining. 
. To reconcile. 
10. Driving away. 
11. Revealing. 
12. Peculiar worms. 
The right-hand crosses down is the name 
ot one of our own poets. The left-hand 
crosses down an English name of note. 
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ENIGMA. 


I know two thiogs, of which the world 
Is talking every hour ; 

So near alike that many men 
Confound their names and power. 


If equals we to equals add, 
The sums will equal be; 

Much more, if naught to each we add, 
No difference we shall see. 


Add less to these ; the mighty change 
You never would have dreamt ; 
One straight becomes above all praise, 
And one beneath contempt. 
T. a 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My 45, 29, 83, 15, 57, 74, 51, to steal. 

My 3, 79, 71, 26, 9, 67, 49, 82, 32, 18, to par- 
ticipate in giving. 

My 56, 47, 41, 13, 58, 24, to breathe in. 

My 62, 76, 5, 16, 66, 48, 14, alike. 

My 53, 34, 22, 1, 43, a welcome spot for 
travelers. 

My 69, 28, 77, 78, like a bell to call. 

My 23, 37, 64, 50, 19, 33, ornament for the 
head. 

My 59,°4, 55, 21, 27, part of the roof. 

My 2, 20, 6, 10, 42, a subject. 

My 73, 81, 44, 60, a disease. 

My 68, 7, 52, 12, 68, a sign. 

My 8, 30, 31, to complete. 

My 36, 46, 65, 61, 40, to vaunt. 

My 54, 83, 38, 70, 17, a whim. 

My 80, 39, 75, 25, a boy’s nickname. 

My 72, 56, 35, 19, 11, a song. 

From Shakespeare, of 83 letters. 

A. J. D. 


A CHARADE. 


I am taken from a mine and shut upina 
wooden case, from which I am never re- 
leased, and yet Iam used by almost every- 
body. A. A. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 9th. 
BEHEADED WORDS. 


1. Au-gust. 
2. Au-topsy. 
3. Va-cant. 
4. F-luke. 
5. H-art. 

6, P-ear. 








Selections. 


AUBADE. 
BY ANNIE CHAMBERS-KETCHUM. 








AWAKE, m’amie ! 

The dawn is up, and like a red flow er blows ; 
The gray-beard sea 
Smooths all his wrinkles out, and laughs 
and glows. 
loom, then, for these and me, 
Sweet rose. 
Awake, m’amie! 


Arise, m’amie! 
The field-flowers smile on all their butter- 


ies ; 
The humblebee, 
A wandering minstrel, sings; the cricket 
cries. 
Smile, then, on these and me, 
Dear eyes. 
Arise, m’amie! 


Make haste, m’amie ! 
The rude day comes, full gallop. Let us 
taste 
With flower and bee 
The joy of youth and morning. Oh, make 
haste! 


No time have these or we 
To waste. 
Make haste, m’amie ! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


AN OSTRICH RACE. 


A WRITER in the Providence Journal 
gives some interesting facts in regard to 
an ostrich farm near Los Angeles, Cal., 
owned by Dr. J. C. Sketchley. He has 
sixty acres devoted to ostriches, having 
imported thirty pairs of these birds di- 
rectly from Africa, landing them at Gal- 
veston, Tex. He ulso brought with them 
four Madrasese men and women; these 
people being thoroughly familiar with 
the habits of the ostrich. Their food is 
corn and alfalfa, the latter a kind of 
California grass, of which at least half a 
dozen crops are frequently cut off the 
same ground in one season. These 
ostriches weigh from 300 to 400 pounds 
each. The male bird is black and the 
female gray, and they are valuable chiefl 
for theie feathers, the finest of wwe | 
sell for $4 apiece, according to this ac- 
count, while good common feathers bring 
$200 apound. The priceof a full-grown 
pair of birds is from $700 to $800, and 
young birds,six months old,cost from $150 
to $200. They area very long-lived crea- 
ture, sometimes reaching the age of eighty 
years. The article closes with the follow- 
ing account of an ostrich race; 

At acommand from the doctor, one of 
the Madrasese keepers opened the door of 
one of the pens, and, in response to the 
doctor’s call, two superb ostriches came 
running to him. After caressing the gen- 
tle creatures for a few moments, he 
showed them a handful of figs, of which 
they are extremely fond. Two of his men 
then restrained the birds by placing nooses 
about their legs until he and myself had 
walked to the other end of the course. 
Then, at a signal from the doctor, the 
birds were released, and the race began. 
1t seemed to me these birds covered four- 
teen feet at every stride. Like the wind they 
came, their great necks stretched forward 
and upward to their utmost length, their 
wings, like arms, working with a motion 
similar te that made by their legs, and 
filling the air with a mighty sound like 
the rushing of a whirlwind. Nearer and 
nearer they came, their speed increasing 
with every moment, till I was almost ter- 
rified lest they should run us down, feel- 
ing certain that we could not withstand 
the shock. They kept well abreast for 
nearly half of the distance, and then one 
began to forge ahead. He steadily in- 
creased his lead till within a few feet of 
us, when he turned his head, and, seeing 
that his competitor was considerably in 
the rear, he slackened his pace, and, jog- 
ging up to the doctor, received his reward 
in figs and caresses. 














HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearersof Artificia 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 39th Street. New Yorx. 





For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


* Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonica, Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 
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ompound 


- I€ fillsa place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
@ new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars. 
@ Price $1.00. Sold by druggists, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON, VT. ’ 
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STEAM ENGINE 


8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 
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New Upright Cabinet 


FOLDING BED 


; THE MO8T POPULAR BED. 

s Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 
Prices, 
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Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H, ANDREWS _& CO,, 
Ave., Chicago; Post an 
fan Francisco, 


YEOMAN’S 


SOF BE 


OPEN. 
Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 
Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, 7utéxéshint= 


Send for Catalogue. 


195 Wabash 
Stockton Sts., 
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Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
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THE 


EXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 
Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and {1 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading House 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntrineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HArRRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. Huntrineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tayvor, D.D., L1..D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorRDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe. D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINsForD. D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

Howarp OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems, 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. e 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


Tmomas, | ulema HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 

articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger Enylish and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES Power, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘“‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “‘ English Notes.”’ 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’ and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity. will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of *‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. NrrcHEtt, H. H. BOYEsEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





One month.........-..- wiiebumwansaworen BS BO | OMe YER... ccccccsccces betseneneaenedeal $3 00 
EE CIEE 05.0 v6 0c0se0.00decesecenase IB | TWO JORIS... cccccccccccccccccssocscceece 5 00 
MD POGUBOB oo os vccccvcccccecscecceseee 2 GD | TRESS POSES. cccccccvescccscccccccces . 700 
So 5 cd ncextacdaebeke andadvan De © I cdsrccsoenescacesoonessenene 8 50 
PRIMO TROREAS.....0.. cc ccccceccccccceccecoces STD f BAGO FON. occ cccccccccesccsscscccececes 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... ........-- $2 5@ each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 eack 
Three 7. i wanaanmbebes puny 233 “ Five Gr MOTO “ ccccccccccescce 200 ‘ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy nowspenee or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THe 'NDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sept on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THRE INDEPENDENT, 
New York. 


251 Broadway 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe am 
practical hints, suggestions or wmformation that witli 
make this department more valuable to those of ow 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


THE POTATO. 
BY ©. E. BAMFORD. - 











WISE men call the potato Solanum tuber- 
osum, while the Frenchman callsit pomme 
de terre, or apple of the earth. Like tobac- 
co, the potato is one of the native products 
of the new world of America. No one 
knows how the potato took a notion to 
travel from Quito to Virginia; but Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in the sixteenth century trans- 
ported the potato from the latter state, and 
first planted it in Europe on his own estate 
near Cork. 

For many years the potato was very 
scarce, and as late as 1732 the potato was 
considered by many people as fit food for 
only cattle or swine. Gradually people 
learned the valve of this “food root” for 
human beings, and the seed was carried 
from country to country. Before the French 
began to raise the potato, there was a war 
between Prussia ard France, and many 
Frenchmen were taken prisoners by the 
Prussians. The latter had many potatoes 
and determined to feed the Frenchmen witk 
nothing else. This is said to have made 
the prisoners very angry; for this was a new 
food and not much relished by Frenchmen, 
and they thought they ought to be supplied 
with food they were used to eating. 

But one of the prisoners, whose name 
was Parmentier, made the best he could 
of his misfortune, and determined to 
learn all he could about the cultiva- 
tion of the tuber, and in’ regard to 
the manner of preparing it for the table, 
intending when the war was over to intro- 
duce the potato into France. His country- 
men had queer ideas about the potato, and 
a prominent oue was that they produced 
disease in those who atethem. But when 
the Frenchman returned home, Parmentier 
tried to interest the people of France in the 
potato crop. 

He is said to have gone to Louis XVI and 
begged him to give him land on which to 
raise potatoes. The king granted his re- 
quest and the potatoes were planted. 
When the crop was in blossom, Parmentier 
gathered a nice bouquet of the flowers and 
earried them to King Louis. The court 
people laughed at such a queer present, but 
the good king took the blossoms and wore 
them ali that day in his button-hole. This 
approval by the king fed the hopes of Par- 
mentier,and he also knew that the king 
was anxious to encourage any new food or 
pew industry that seemed to promise a ben- 
efit to his subjects; for, like King Louis 
XIV, who even tried to encourage the in 
dustry of spider-culture, and ordered a 
coat made from spider silk for his own use, 
so Louis XVI thought he saw something 
useful in the potato. 

When the people saw the king really 
wearing the potato flowers they were more 
ready to approve of potatoes also. In a 
short time the people became so anxious to 
get the blossoms and the potatoes tbat 
yuards had to be stationed around the 
field that Parmentier was cultivating. But 
the guards were not stationed there at 
night, therefore the potatoes were all 
stolen. Parmentier was delighted to hear 
this news, for it showed that potatoes were 
getting to be a popular food, altho there 
were some people who were angry and ac- 
cused Parmentier of ‘‘inventing’’ the new 
food. In the course of time Parmentier 
gaveadinner at which each dish was of 
potato cooked in some different way, and 
Parmentier was greatly honored for having 
introduced the potato into France. 

The Prussians seem to have become 
very fond of potatoes quite early in potato 
history. Itissaid that at onetime Fred- 
erick IL of Prussia took up the cause of the 
division of Bavaria, and marched with his 
men into Bohemia; but he warded off battle 
so well that the men had but little to do 
but to roast potatoes, therefore this cam- 
paign was called the ‘‘ Potato War.” 

At the present time the varieties of potato 
are very numerous, and new varieties may 
be produced at any time by sowing the 
seeds contained in the potato balls which 
are found on the vines. These potatocs are 
small the first year, but are said to yield a 
good crop the fourth vear from the time of 
planting the seed. Probably this method 
was formerly seldom used, as an important 
work upon agriculture published about 
one hundred years ago merely mentions two 
varieties of potatoes, the white and the red. 

The varieties of potato differ in size, color, 
time of ripening and quality. Those raised 





liable to the potato rot. As potatoes con- 
sist mostly of starch they are not well 
adapted for an exclusive article of diet, but 
they are of great importance as food. and 
their culture is extending in nearly all 
countries. 

In some portions of the West potatoes dur- 
ing the last year were affected by drought, 
and the production was less than the aver- 
age. According to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture the product for the last year is 
estimated at about 134,000.000 bushels, at 
the rate of fifty-six bushels per acre. The 
productiveness of the potato is said to ex- 
ceed any other vegetable esculent. It is 
also said that the yield of potatoes is thirty 
times the weight of wheat upon an equal 
amount of ground. 

The potato rot is caused by a fungus 
which dew and moisture cause to grow with 
great rapidity. When the potato was first 
discovered in South America, it was grow- 
ing in a mountainous region, not upon the 
lowlands. Hi.lsides are drier and are usu- 
ally more exposed to the rays of the sun; 
therefore hillsides aud mountain-tops 
would doubtless be more favorable for the 
healthy growth of the potato. It has been 
found that in moist weather spores are pro- 
duced upon diseased vines in great nt mbers 
and then the wind may cause them to be 
wafted around to find a new home upon 
healtby plants. Burning the diseased and 
apparently dead potato tops may rid the 
farmer's field of many germs of disease. 

Quick growing varieties of potato are less 
liable to disease than those which are very 
slow, and no dark-spotted potatoes should 
be planted; and it is doubtful whether the 
potatoes which when cut open look dark or 
brown in spots should %e eaten. 

The sweet potato, Bvtatas edulis, is the 
potato spoken of by the old English writers. 
It is of a different genus, and was known 
long before America was known to Euro- 
peans. Some writers think it was culti- 
vated by the ancient Chinese. One writer 
says that the Spanish sent the sweet potato 
to Eagland, and the English people thought 
them very fine, and they were ‘“‘much set 
by.”” The sweet potato is a native of south- 
ern Asia. It is said that every plant has a 
natural habitat, which is limited in extent, 
and it deteriorates when an attempt is 
madeto make it grow elsewhere. Perhaps 
disease attacks this potato sometimes, be- 
cause of homesickness for its native sur 
roundings of soil and climate. 

The sweet potato grows abundantly in 
tbe South, up to about the fortieth degree 
of latitude, and the product is increasing 
with the increasing number of inhabitants. 
The sweet potato grows abundantlyin many 
portions of California. In one table of sta- 
tistics for Sutter County, the annual num- 
ber of tons of sweet potatoes is stated as 
1,308 from 325 acres of land. Near Salinas, 
perhaps the land is of unsurpassed fertility, 
the soil being usually of a deep sandy loam. 
Potatoes, wheat, barley and ats are there 
raised in large quantities, and the average 
vield of potatoes is reported as from two 
hundred bushels and upward to the acre. 
One potato, of the common kind, was sent 
from Salinas as a birthday present to a 
friend, which weighed four pounds. A note 
accompanied the potato informing the 
friend that “it had been raised especially 
for the occasion, and might last the friend 
two meals by being economical.” But ex- 
tremely large fruit or vegetables are the ex- 
ception and not the rule even in California. 

The sweet potato was spoken of by 
Gerarde. the English botantist, who wrote 
the curious ‘‘ Herbal” in 1597. He says of 
potatoes that they ‘‘are roots which do 
strengthen and comfort nature, and are 

used to be eaten rosted in the ashes. Some 
when - hey be so rosted infuse them and sop 
them in wine; otherx, to give them the 
greater grace iu ea ing do boyle them with 
prunes, and so eate them; likewise making 
these comfortable and delicate meales. 
called in shops morselli placentula, and di- 
vers ot:iers such-like.’’ Gerarde recom- 
mends that the roots be eaten as a delicate 
dish, and not as common food. In 1519 the 
sweet potato was mentioned by Pigafella 
as heing used in Brazil as an article of food 
by the Indians. 

The Peruvians, in 1666, made bread from 
the now common potato, which they called 
chunno. Heriot says that vhese potatoes 
grow in damp soil, many hanging together 
as if fixed on ropes. At the old German 
‘five o’clock tea-drinkings” they had what 
was called ‘potato talk,” that is, a chit- 
chat, when neighbors of the ‘* gentler sex 
take their work to the house of muster, and 
talk chiefly of the dainties of the table, 
their ingredients, admixture and _ the 
methods of cooking them.”’ 

In writing of the common potato, then 
new, Gerarde also says: 





directly from the seed are thought to be less 


“The roote is thicke, fat and tuberous; not 
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much differing either in shape, color or taste 
from the common (sweet) potatoes, saving that 
the roetes hereof are not so great nor long; 
some of them are round as a ball, some ovall or 
egge fashion, some longer and others shorter; 
which knobbie rootes are fastened unto the 
stalks with an infinite number of threddie 
strings. 

“It groweth naturally in America, where it 
was first discovered, as reporteth C. Clusius, 
since which I have received reotes hereof from 
Virginia, otherwise called Norembego, which 
growe and prosper in my garden, as in their 
owne native countrie.” 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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DESSERTS FOR ONE WEEK IN 
SUMMER. 


KATHARINE ARMSTRONG. 





Most of the following dishes can be made 
in the cool of the morning, but the first one 
isbest when only partly cold. .It should be 
eaten well buttered, or ‘‘smothered” in 
sweet, thick cream. Put together in a stir- 
ring-bowl the yelk of two eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one teapoonful of salt, and three 
spoonfuls of melted butter, or fine, clear 
drippings. Beat all these together very 
thoroughly. It is well to put in the Dover 
eggbeater, and beat it to a cream. Now 
add one pint of sweet milk, and beat more; 
then add two heaping teaspoonfuls of Roy 
al Baking Powder, and flour enough to 
make a stiff batter, and stir till smooth. 
Now beat the whites to a stiff froth and stir 
in, and lastly add one quart of fresh hnckle- 
berries, well washed and drained. Bake in 
a well-butcered pan, eight by thirteen 
inches in size. It will require about an hour 
in a moderate oven. Turn cut, up-side- 
down, on a large platter, aud break, not cut, 
to serve. 

Another way is to make the eake as 
above, stew the berries with one cup of 
sugar, alittle salt and butter and half a 
cup of water. Then split open the cake and 
spread the two halves with the stewed ber- 
ries, after the manner of astrawberry short- 
cake. This makes a good desert; but the 
completed cake is not so inviting in appear- 
ance as the first kind, on account of its dark 
color. We all know the eyes naturally in- 
fluence the appetite, and a handsome des- 
sert has won half its way already with our 
tastes. 

RASPBERRY PIE.—It is to be supposed 
everybody will make a good crust with 
which to cover the plate for our raspberry 
pie. Have a generous allowance of berries. 
Don’t make a pie, if you cannot, but serve 
the berries in some other way. We once 
heard it said: “A piece of pie, is a piece 
of pie, if itis thir and small.” That may 
be true, but the “small boy,” is not the only 
one who loves pie, and a generous piece 
too, with plenty of goud inside to it. Se 
allow at least one liberal quart of berries to 
each pie, with plenty of good seasoning. 
One quart of raspberries, one small cup ot 
sugar, a good pinch of salt, several bits of 
butter laid equally around onthe top—and 
over all a good sprinkling of flour. Put on 
an upper crust, fold the edge closely under 
the under one, stamp it all around with the 
pastry cutter, make a few little cuts in the 
upper crust to let out the air, bake thirty 
miuutes in a quick oven; the juices will be 
confined, the crusta little brownee and the 
pie will be suited tothe taste of most of the 
boy. that are past being the ‘small boys,” 
and, like Oliver Twist, they will be found 
caliing for ‘* more.”’ 

BLACKBERRY PUDDING.—Take a pudding 
dish that holds about three pints. cover the 
bottom and sides with small sponge-cakes 
or stale slices from a loaf of sponge-cake. 
Now make a custard of one and a half pints 
of milk, three spvonfuls of sugar, a little 
salt, and the yelks of three eggs. Bring 
just to a boil, and when cold pour over one 
quart of blackberries laid in the cake-lined 
pudding-dish. Flavor the custard with al- 
mond, as that best suits the flavor of black- 
berries. When cold beat the whites of the 
three eggs to a stiff froth, flavor with al- 
mond, sweeten with powdered sugar, one 
spocnfui to each egg, and spread over the 
pudding. Brown ove moment in the oven. 
Roughen the top with the spoon into little 
points all over, and it adds to the beauty of 
the dish. Serve very cold. 

A HUCKLEBERRY PIE£, besides plenty of 
berries, should have two large spoonfuls of 
Vinegar added to each pie, as the berries 
themselves are comparatively tasteless. 
Add also one cup of sugar, a little butter 
and salt. To offset all the liquid add a gen- 

erous handful of flour, put evenly over the 
top. 

CHERRY PUDDINGis a delicious dish, but 
not acold one. First, stone and drain the 
cherries for an hour, using not less than a 
full quart. Make a batter of two full cups 





of flour. two cups of milk, and two well- 
beaten eggs. Add a little salt. The last 
moment stir in the quart of drained cher- 
ries. Bake forty mimutes in a good oven, 
aud serve at once with a sauce made of the 
juice of the cherries, thickened with flour 
and enriched with butter. 

BANANA JELLY.—Soak half a box of gela- 
tin in one cup of water anhour, Then add 
one cup of boiling water, and a small cup 
of sugar, and then three sliced bananas. A 
few raspberries also sprinkled in, improve 
both the looks and the flavor of this dish. 
Cool in a deep bowl, keep in the refrigerator 
several hours, and bring out just before 
serving. Pineapples are nice donein the 
same way, but being quite aeid, require 
more sugar, and more gelatin. Peaches 
will soon be plenty. This is one of the 
fruits hard to improve by cooking. Nature 
gives us peaches good enough as they are, 
but one gets weary of the best of fruits, 
served always in the same form; so peach 
pie makes an agreeable change. Cut the 
fruit in quarters, only have plenty of it,a 
small cup of sugar to each pie, also a little 
butter, and a good sprinkling of flour. 
Turn the crusts well under, and there will 
be no danger of the richness all leaking 
out. The best pie has become poor when 
its juices have all been left in the oven. 
Care enough with the edges, and the sprink- 
ling of flour to thicken the moisture, will 
prevent this. 

A few days ago we accidentally found a 
most delicious summer drink. We had 
bad a leg of mutton boiled the day before; 
therich broth was set in the ice-box to raise 
the fat. The broth itself was strained 
through a fine cloth, a little salt added, 
also a pinch of pepper. Served as a drink, 
in a warm day, ice-cold, it was as simple 
and refreshing a bouillon as one could de- 
sire, and nutritious as well. Soups are not 
very acceptable with the thermometer in 
the nineties, and what would otherwise 
have been the foundation of our soup, was 
converted into a wholesome and acceptable 
drink. 
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BRINGING UP A WORN FARM. 


SoME years ago I purchased 40 acres ad- 
joining my farm at $7 per acre. One field 
of four acres, soil yellow loam, not sandy, 
was thoroughly exhausted; it would not 
produce acrop. 

This field was plowed, and half a ton of 
bone and half a ton of muriate cf potash was 
applied to each acre, and thoroughly incor- 
porated in thesoil by harrowing, It was 
planted to corn, which was carefully 
weighed when harvested, and the yield was 
55 bushels to the acre of sound corn, The 
following spring it was seeded down with 
harlev, clover and timothy. The yield of 
barley was light, about fifteen bushels to 
the acre. due to June drought. Late rains 
revived the clover, and the following year 
it produced seven tons by actual measura 
ment in the bay when thoroughly settled 
The second growth of same year was cut 
and put into a bent hy itself; it measured 
the fcllowing winter three tons. By acci- 
dent, the seed was mammoth or pea-vine 
clover; the length by actual measurement 
was four to five feet, save on a narrow 
gravelly ridge, where it was one to one and 
ahalf feet. This demonstrates that to 
restore fertility, the elerents which plants 
feed upen must be returned to the soil, and 
this is the quickest method, 

I use year'y six to eight hundred pounds 
of pure bone and two to four hundred 
pounds of muriate of potash to the acre, on 
land cultivated, amd get large crops of grain; 
then manure spread broadcast in early 
autumn feeds in parts the young grass 
plant, and the result isa full bay.—TuHos. E. 
PortTER, in Country Gentleman. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, ahe clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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The_Travels of the Beatrament and Gor- 
of Pe Families, A charm ce ilustrative 
of Florida scenes ted s southern life, sent tfreoon receipt 

f postage (four cents), E. McCORMICK, General 
Passenger r Agent Monon Route, Chicago, Ills. 
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routes to and from the Pacific Coast. 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


man (between Chicago, 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’: 
“Great Rock Island Route.” 


‘A, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire Le oe oa tag = ree of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
between Rock 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen'l Manager. _ ge & Pass. Agt 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


Tbis wonderful railway system, claiming 8,00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 

“ best built railroad in the United States.” The hea 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line mavens been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, withgut controversy, 
the finest in America. 





Solid vestibule trains from 
ba ge cartothe rear Pullman. These trains ave 
lig with electric lampsand heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety coupled with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of au uy railwa ay train on e ‘rth. The 
ticket agents throueheut the East are already sup- 
plied with tickete via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 





O LIVEKPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc 
a. UF GEORGIA, Thursday, August 14, noon. 
STATE OF NEVADA. "rhursday, August 234.7 A.M. 

Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stareroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all par sof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
58 Broadway, New York. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 
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Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





DAM & DeREVERE Pro s. 


witt Prreoves TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES i 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ieee, oe Cheapness, Unequalled. 
ORSE BEOS., Proprietors, “anton, Mass. 


THE “BEACON” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn). 








the 


AND IRON. 
The Curtain Grate, with Weaver's rent 


shaking and dumping attachment, 


rfect and practical grate ever offer- 
blic. 


FINISHED IN BRONZE, BRASS : 





Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat’d Aug 17, ‘86. 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 


(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO 
18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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6 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
SOMPANY, "106 W alist.. N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The priceis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEV EX TRADEMARKS OR WRAP- 

PERS D 


CT A ma DSOME 
SET Ore ARDS 


FISK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


COTTAGE COLORS, 


The most durable paint in the 
world for exterior use. Guaran- 
teed in every particular. Send 


for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
_32 Burling Slip, New York City. _ 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


MITCHELL VANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms; S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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ON UNITED STATES HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ARITHMETIC, ENGLISH GRAMMAR, THEORY 


AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, Pn erOlLoey 
AND HYGIENE. PRICE, EACH, CENTS. These 
Question Books are absolutely without 4 rival in pre- 
aring for Examinations, for reviewing pupliis in 
School, or for use as Reference Books, They can be 
sold in every family that has children to educate. 
The author of these books is an eupertenced teacher. 
Circulars mailed free, THe BURROWS BROTH- 
ERS CoO., Publishers and Bookse liers, Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, 0. 


FOR TEACHERS. | 


- COLUMBIAS FOR ’88. — 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 

Highest Grade of Ma- 
chines Made. 


POPE WEG C OMPANY, 
AD Boston, New York,Chicago, 
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STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
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HEALTH, HOUOUGH & FORD,| Ask your dealer 
COMFORT, tor them, or send 
A Pretty Foot us for the address 
with a Perfect 
Fitting Shoe, is of firm selling our 
most .desirable, Shoes. 
and & + be ob- HOUGH 
tai¥ by wear- 
is HOUGH & al tate 
ie RD’S _ cele- =, Rochester, 
& cated shoes. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. New York. 


BROOK’S SUPERIOR, 8 STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


RUBBER SPORTING GOODS. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


503 and 505 B’way, and 205 B’way, N. Y. City. 
Rubber Goods of 
Every Description 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 





CANOE BED. 
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TWO BOOKS which form a COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 25.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“ PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


(3 Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 








AT WHOLESALE, 


. We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beautifally 

vt VICTo an finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. 
DBATH TO HIGH YFRICES 

Wanted names and addresses of all who have no safes. 


| SAFEAND LOCK co) | 








We pay no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user | 
at Lowest Wholesale Prices. Every safe is guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 
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; Suit No. 1. 
. Terry, $62 
rs Plush, 6 
z s. C. 
3 Smali 
é & CO., 
=) 4 Boston, 

Mass. 





OiL ENGINES. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Carpenters, Me- 
chanics. 5H. P. Fuel, 
Kerosene. Nodust, Au- 
tomatic in fuel and water 
y. Illustrated Cata- 

. 2 THE 


SHIPMAN “ENGINE C0., 


Pe — 92 Pearl St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Illustrated Catalogue Free. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH HLUE have been fully 
ted and indorsed by thousands of housekee: 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, « Philadelphia. 
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#” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NEURALGIA, 


d 
tnd ree Giana ce Saizar® st 


Prices, 50c and 1, Can be se it b 
Row 1,00. ont =. 
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Send for EW on eS 8t., N.Y. 
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teéeoenes ble and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are gompletaly —_oo — Co! 


rrect styles. Per- 


Address, sta‘ 
EEVERSIBLE COLLAH Ox 00.2 % Kilby St., Boston, 
ass. lilustrated Catalogue 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal b sre Same of Arts for 
several meritorious 
pe. ne yt 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 
x Berne saa 

Pfenning 
ao rices. Send for Catalogue. 
HIC. SCALE CO,, Chicago. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW N, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., New York, and 
tn ‘Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Pump Chain and 


es, 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
See, Street Washers 


WORKS Persp IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France. 
1867; V 
and 
1876. 























27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
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OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST « NORTHWEST 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full intormation,apply to any Ticket Agentor 
address the Gen’l Passenger -— Chicago, Ill. 


J. M. WHITMAN, B.C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager.  Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


VICTOR taiereies 
a grade known. Illustrated a 








182-188 Coelumpus Avenue, Boston, Mase 
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